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OnLy a few years back it would have been a painful task to the im- 
partial writer to discuss the condition of the British army, for his story 
would have been a catalogue of short-comings, the result of antiquated 
prejudices, which public opinion during peace was powerless to overthrow. 
The Crimean war, however, if it produced us no other benefit, will ever 
be memorable for having dealt the first crushing blow at the system, and 
every succeeding year has seen improvements effected, which promise to 
make our army, in time, the first in the world, by incorporating all the 
good qualities of the continental system, while, at the same time, main- 
taining those peculiarities which are indispensable for the well-being of 
our troops. 

The great volunteer movement has finally exploded the theory that 
great Britain is not a military nation, and the defenders of that notion 
have seemed purposely to ignore the fact that our troops have ever been 
victoriously engaged in every great continental war, and the exploits of 
our soldiers in India have fully shown that they are second to none in the 
world for bravery and devotion to their colours. At the same time, we 
are quite prepared to allow that we are not a martial nation; we do not 
like to run headlong into a war for the mere sake of fighting, nor do we 
maintain an enormous army for the ruinous pleasure of seeing bayonets 
glistening and colours waving. Our army is a recognised necessity for the 
defence of our shores, and to maintain our hold over our immense colonial 
possessions. Claiming as our own the proud privilege of being the first 
nation in the world, we owe it to ourselves to make that position uni- 
versally respected, and, viewed in that light, our army is a valuable factor 
of the nation, and not, as some peaceful folk would wish to have it, a con- 
venient outlet for the dangerous classes of our population. As a rule, 
however, the nation recognises the obligation of maintaining the army 
at a proper standard, and supports it ungrudgingly, while inwardly 
anathematising those continental rulers who, by their constant and reck- 
less agitation, compel us to maintain an attitude of defence, though not 
of detiance. 

Accepting, therefore, the necessity of a regular army, the next point 
of consideration is how its ranks should best be filled. It may be very 
true, as Lord Palmerston asserted, that we are al! volunteers, and that no 
man is compelled to serve the state against his will, but, practically, a 
broad distinction exists. The recruit who enlists in the regular army 
Virtually sells himself for a certain number of years to serve the state, 
wherever he may be sent; all home ties are dislocated, he may be removed 
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at a moment’s notice from all he holds dear, and, in fact, the voluntary 
nature of his service ceases from the moment he has been attested. The 
natural result is, that only those enter the ranks who have no other means 
of support, and who have but the alternative between crime, in too many 
cases, and an easy life in barracks. Such being the materials on which 
the authorities have to rely, and as a large proportion of our soldiers are 
drawn from the “ lower classes,” as they are termed, it stands to reason 
that exceptional measures must be employed with them, and that the laws 
which regulate ordinary society are not applicable to a large body of reck- 
less men collected in barracks, and that strict discipline must be the first 
rule, to which all others are rendered subservient. 

It has been argued by many well-meaning men that the worst use to 
which you can put a man is to make him food for powder; that from the 
moment he dons the red coat, the efforts of all in authority over him are 
combined to convert him into a mere machine, and he is deprived of the 
use of his intellectual functions. We hold, however, that in many cases 
a soldier's life is beneficial both to the character and life. In the first 

lace, the recruit picked up from the streets, and rapidly drifting into the 
_ eae classes, is at once rendered valuable, in so far as he works for 
his living. He is slowly but surely imbued with ideas of regularity and 
order, and the man who, if left to his own devices, would certainly have 
become a denizen of a gaol, is converted by the salutary process of drill 
into a being who assumes a feeling of self-respect, and takes a pride in 
the honourable profession to which he belongs. At the same time, we are 
convinced that the strict and regular discipline of camp and barrack life 
brings out a man’s intellectual powers. Take the ploughboy, for instance, 
slouching about the country lanes with hanging head, and meditating an 
inroad into his landlord’s preserves. Surely “4 is the lowest type of Eng- 
lish humanity. But let him be enlisted, and within a year he ig a dif- 
ferent man. You would hardly recognise in the up-standing, honest- 
looking soldier, the peasant the sight of whom saddened you twelve 
months previously, and caused you to reflect painfully on the anomalies of 
society, and the futile efforts that are spasmodically made to ameliorate 
the condition of the rural labouring classes. Still, we do not attempt to 
conceal the faet that our army is not in so satisfactory a condition as 
might be desired, and we fear that the ranks contain too many men who 
are no credit to them. This is not as it should be, for the presence of 
these men deter others from enlisting who might become an honour to 
a profession. In the middle classes of society, a brother or son who 
enters the army is regarded as a lost member ; his name is rarely men- 
tioned, save with repining; and the character of our s essentially 
suffers by the admission into their ranks of all comers. ‘This is an evil 
for which, we regret to say, we can offer no remedy. Soldiers must be 
had, to supply the place of those who are expended or receive their dis- 
charge, and the authorities have no time for seleetion ; they find it neces- 
oe to fill wp the cadres of the battalions in the shortest available way, 
and cannot reject a healthy full-grown man because his character, prior 
to enlisting, was not as it should be. The only way, then, of drawing 
really valuable men into the ranks is by heightening the usual tone of the 
soldiers, and this we hold to be essentially by improving the condition of 
the barracks, and looking after the social comforts of the troops. 
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We believe that the time has gone by when a Wellington could 
write in such depreciatory terms of his soldiers as was the case during the 
Peninsular war. At that period the moral condition of our army was at 
its lowest ebb, and nothing was done to prevent it. The severe repres- 
sive measures employed by the Iron Duke produced a spirit of reckless- 
ness ; and though our men were the bravest of the brave in action, their 

resence was regarded with dread by the native they had come to assist. 
he progressive tendency of the age did much to improve this, and the 
admirable behaviour of our troops, with few exceptions, in the Crimea, 
proved that a salutary influence had been at work, unnoticed during the 
_ forty years. To judge fully of this, it only needs to read Lord 
aglan’s despatches side by side with those of Wellington in the Penin- 
sula. And this contrast will be rendered more striking when we reflect 
on the peculiar trials to which our army was exposed on the desolate 
“manne of Sebastopol. From the highest to the lowest there seemed to 
an utter absence of administrative tact, and it needed a hard cam- 
paign and the expenditure of many a valuable life to show in all their 
odious light the defects of our military organisation. Regarding the 
present condition of our army, we might fancy that sixty years, and 
not six, had elapsed since the signature of the Treaty of Paris. Our 
army now is, for efficiency and useful knowledge, equal to any in the 
world, and should any untimely accident occur, which will be averted, 
we trust, our men will show that it does not require the French exclu- 
sively to win such a battle of giants as was Solferino. As it may in- 
terest the reader to know how this result has been achieved, we will 
briefly run through the reforms introduced during the past few years by 
the Duke of Cambridge, that true soldier's friend, who has devoted him- 
self to his difficult task with a singleness and honesty of purpose which 
must command the admiration of all. 

Probably the most serious objection against our system, and the one 
which supplied the most trenchant argument to thie professional agitator, 
was the employment of the lash for coercive purposes. Floods of objur- 
gation have been poured out on this, and wedo not seek to defend it, for 
we hold that, while it does not make the bad soldier better, it indubitably 
renders the good soldier worse. Still, we are not prepared to recom- 
mend the total abolition of the lash, for in the field there is no other 
punishment so sharp and expedient. ‘There are always a certain number 
of skulkers in our ranks, and were not the eat held over them in ferrorem, 
the guard-room or prison would sooner be crowded with lazy vauriens, 
shirking their fair share of work, and throwing it on their more willing 
comrades. ‘The opponents of the lash appeal to the fact of discipline 
being maintained in the French army without degrading punishment ; 
but we happen to have witnessed it working in the field, and have seen 
men shot like dogs for trivial offences, which we requite with a dozen 
lashes. Surely, of two evils, it is better to choose the least: and it the 
English knew the cruelties practised in French regiments under the cloak 
of punishment, they would not be so ready to join in the outery about 
the abolition of the lash. Still we may go so far with them, that we 
utterly deny the necessity of using the lash on home stations, where a 
Mun’s services are not so absolutely required in rank and file. There are 
many modes of punishment far more irksome than the lash, aud the 
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ment that it is necessary to flog, in order to prevent desertion, is 
negatived by the fact that desertions have always been most numerous 
from notorious flogging garrisons. 

Although the authorities, then, in our opinion, wrongly maintain 
flogging at home, such changes have been introduced that it is certainly 
the soldier’s own fault if he be subjected to this ignominious punishment. 
The rank and file have been divided into two classes of first and second, 
and every recruit, on entering the army, is placed in the former category, 
and may defy the lash so long as his conduct keeps him in that class. If 
reduced to the second, he is then, and then only, liable to flogging, and 
has it in his power to redeem his character if he please. In a word, if a 
private likes, he is as safe from flogging as the members of any other 
class of society. We believe, moreover, that a project is in circulation to do 
away with the lash altogether in peace times, as it has proved so power- 
less to check that desertion for which it was solely maintained, and that 
the enemies of our army will thus be deprived of one of their most potent 
arguments. In this case we may certainly borrow from foreign armies 
the system of disciplinary companies, by which notorious bad charac- 
ters are drafted away, and prevented from offering an evil example to 
those honest but weak-minded men, who cannot resist the voice of the 
tempter. 

The next great reform to which we will allude is the formation of per- 
manent camps at Aldershott, the Curragh, and several other places. 
Financial reformers always have a field-day when the estimates for these 
establishments are brought up, and assert that the gigantic outlay in them 
is not justified by the benefits derived from them. Before talking so 
loosely, however, we would recommend these gentlemen to go and judge 
for themselves: a week’s visit to the camp would prove to them that the 
soldier obtains invaluable information as to the way of taking care of himself 
when summoned into the field. It is perfectly surprising to see how 
handy our men have become by this training system; all that helplessness 
which characterised them at the opening of the Crimean war has disap- 
peared, and they are in no way inferior to the French. The only objec- 
tion;we have to offer against Aldershott is, that it is assuming too much 
of a permanent character by the erection of stone barracks, and this evil 
has grown to such a head that the commandants are obliged to march 
their battalions out, during the summer months, for some miles, in order 
that they may encamp and be initiated into the mysteries of the bivouac. 
Our readers will probably remember the intense turmoil raised last winter - 
about the Curragh camp, and the letters of complaint with which the 
Times was inundated ; but the authorities acted wisely, in our judgment, 
by not heeding them, for men and horses became hardened, and were 
enabled to form an idea by the annoyances they suffered of what awaited 
them in the event of their being sent into the field. Had they been 
enabled to acquire such experience before the Crimean war, many lives 
might have been saved. 

_1n other respects the system at Aldershott is truly admirable, and the 
visitor, with his preconceived notions of a soldier’s life, will find them 
delightfully dispelled. At the first glance, he will probably feel uncom- 
fortable, for the camp certainly is not the most attractive object of the 
world, consisting as it does of blocks of blackened huts, aligued with 
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desperate symmetry, and you look in vain for the pomp and panoply of 
war. The only evidence of troops isa party of mud-stained tired-looking 
men returning from firing practice beneath Casar’s camp, or a squad en- 
gaged on the open squares with judging distance drill. With the excep- 
tion of the bugling and tattooing that seems to go on from morning to 
night, there is nothing to tell you that you are in one of our great training 
schools. But, on entering the huts, all your feelings merge into one of 
satisfaction at the thousand marks of care for the well-being of the 
soldier. ‘There is an unmistakable evidence of cleanliness and order which 
is quite refreshing to those whose only knowledge of barrack life has 
been in seeing dirty-shirted troopers leaning from the windows of the 
Knightsbridge barracks. We can only compare the huts in which a bat- 
talion is stationed at Aldershott to the between-decks of a first-rate man- 
of-war, and in that comparison we believe that we have exhausted praise. 
Each block has its special canteen (the only deserted spot to be seen), its 
school and reading-rooms, and on all sides is manifested a desire to supply 
the soldier with healthy occupation, which will wean him from vice, and 
profitably employ the many hours of leisure that would otherwise hang 
heavily on his hands. 

At the same time, we must give the authorities full credit for the re- 
forms they have inaugurated in garrison towns. Not so long ago, anda 
barrack-room was a perfect pandemonium, where vice and disease were 
incessantly fostered. The sleeping arrangements were execrable, and the 
troops were stifled in ill-smelling, badly-ventilated rooms, the commonest 
principles of hygiene being ignored. The result was, that the rate of 
mortality among our soldiers was alarming, and utterly inconsistent with 
the tables of the Registrar-General. We find from the Blue-book that 
while the rate of mortality among mechanics was little more than thirteen 
per thousand, so soon as these mechanics became soldiers the ratio, instead 
of diminishing, as might fairly be assumed, rose to seventeen per thou- 
sand. This matter the authorities have now taken in hand, and we have 
a reasonable guarantee that in a few years the mortality will be reduced. 
Arrangements are being made to introduce into our barracks a perfect 
system of ventilation, and to do away with that over-crowding which was 
a fertile source of disease. In India, this system, originally introduced 
by Sir Charles Napier, is in full operation, and the result has been most 
surprising. 

At the same time, a most valuable change has been introduced by the 
employment of the newly-invented kitchens. In the old days the soldiers 
were, probably, worse fed than our prisoners, for they were condemned to 
one dull round of boiled meat, possessing very little nutriment, and at 
which the stomach ere long rebelled. ‘The soldier, as a natural conse- 
quence, left his rations in disgust, and spent his pence in the purchase of 
dainties which attracted his appetite. In many cases, however, the evil 
did not end here, for the want of sufficient food created a desire for drink, 
and intoxication was the curse of the private soldier. To satisfy that 
craving he parted with everything he had, and too often was led into the 
commission of theft. The fact that scanty food leads to intoxication was 
fully seen in the Crimea, where our men—although highly paid—wasted 
their substance in the grog shops, and probably so much intoxication 
was never before witnessed in our ranks, When provisions arrived regu- 
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larly and sufficiently from England, the change was most astounding : 
our men not only picked up their health rapidly, but at the same time 
the intoxication decreased as if by magic; and when our army left the 
shores of the Crimea it was, in every respect, the finest body of men we 
had ever collected. At the present time the soldiers’ rations are wisely 
varied, and several ways of cookery have been introduced: luxuries— 
formerly beyond their reach—are supplied them, at no increased charge, 
and few pleasanter sights can be witnessed than a barrack-room at the 
dinner-hour. We do not assert that this change will entirely abolish 
intoxication in the ranks, for that is a vice to a great degree rooted in 
the men from whom they are filled, and until some sensible plan of 
employing the time of the soldiers, when not engaged on duty, is sug- 
gested, our police reports will still show lamentable instances of crime 
committed by soldiers. There is one circumstance to which we would 
draw attention, however: the breaches of peace committed by ruffianly 
soldiers are usually in London ; they are very rare in garrison towns ; and 
this emanates from the fact that our household brigade is, unhappily, 
recruited from the very worst classes of the population, the refuse of 
society disgorged by penury and vice on the streets of London. And, 
although we may feel outraged at the perusal of deeds which render it 
insecure for any respectable person to pass by our town barracks at night, 
we must not forget how the same household brigade fought at Inkermann, 
and must ascribe these unpleasant circumstances to the mistaken idea of 
keeping troops in London, where their services are only required to swell 
some court pageant, and mount guard over a few public buildings, while 
the men are exposed to the countless temptations of city life. We feel 
convinced that were the Foot Guards permanently removed from London, 
the average of crime committed by them would not rise above that of any 
line regiment. : 

The material comfort of our troops has also been increased by the sen- 
sible alterations made in their uniform. For this we are also indebted to 
the Crimean war, for the fact that our men threw away their cumbrous 
shakos* so soon as they had the opportunity, convinced the Horse 
Guards that this was a very extravagant outlay, and that the men must 
be supplied with a head-covering so comfortable that they might be 
tempted to wear it. They have, therefore, wisely borrowed a leaf from 
the French book ; and to it we owe the introduction of the loosely-fitting 
tunic, and a sensible mode of making the boots, which was most urgently 

uired, as under the old system, when a battalion was on the march, 
nearly one third of the men would fall out, weary and footsore, from the 
clumsy pressure of boots made of harsh unbending leather, which never 
fitted even by accident. The general introduction of flannel clothing 
has been also a step in the right direction, and the reward of all these 
changes has been already gained in the magnificent condition of the 
regiments that so recently marched on Pekin. 

All these reforms, when appreciated by the public, must infallibly tell 
on the character of the recruits, and we shall obtain a class of men such 





* In confirmation of this, the writer may mention that he saw in the Crimea a 


hut entirely built of bearskin shakos filled with mud, which made most comfort 
able walls. 
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as we desire. The advantages now offered to the soldier are certainly 
t—greater than any other calling has to display. In the first place, 
e has certain food and shelter, he is not overtasked, and he knows that 
good conduct will ensure his promotion. His pay may be small, we 
allow, but, on the other hand, it is sufficient to provide for his slight 
wants, and he is not called upon to serve an apprenticeship to his trade. 
If called upon to go into action, he is secure of a pension in the event of 
being wounded, or, if he emerge safe and sound, at the period of his 
leaving the army he is in the prime of life, and suited for many employ- 
ments. It is a favourite argument with those who know nothin the 
subject, that there is no hope of raising the moral calibre of the arm 
until we introduce the French system of rising from the ranks; with such a 
prospect before them, spirited young men of good education will enter the 
army, in the confidence that, by their own good conduct, they can ob- 
tain the coveted reward. But this argument, theoretically admirable, 
has been found in practice to be untenable, and for very simple reasons. 
In the first place, the reward is not so very tempting, and many a 
sergeant-major has already declined the proffered ensignship. In all 
probability he has risen from the ranks, and knows every man in the 
regiment ; he commands the respect of his subordinates and the confi- 
dence of his officers, and it is not derogatory for his wife to make a com- 
fortable addition to the joint income. . If he accept promotion, he is not 
nearly so well off ; the increase of pay is very trifling, while his expenses 
are greatly augmented; he feels like a fish out of water, for though his 
new comrades, as gentlemen, treat him with deference and courtesy, 
their conversation is not of the nature to attract him. He soon grows 
wretched and dissatisfied ; and while the battalion has lost a most efh- 
cient sergeant-major, it gains a most useless junior ensign, who presently 
sells out, and regrets his life long that he listened to the promptings of 
his ambition. ‘There is another curious fact to be taken into considera- 
tion also, that our rank and file like to be led by gentlemen ; they look 
to their officers for many small indulgences, which the latter most gra- 
ciously bestow, and they know that, in any ease of emergency, their cap- 
tain will prove their best friend. Hence, we are strongly of opinion that 
promotion from theranks will never find favour in our army; and on this 
much-vexed question we will quote from a recently published work : 


There is a peculiar feeling among us as to caste distinctions which is probably 
natural, and hence laudable. With us there is very little of that craving after 
social equality which is characteristic of Frenchmen, whatever the form of 
government may be. For this reason, there is a general feeling among English- 
men that the officers of the army should be drawn from the higher classes. It 
is quite different, we grant, in France: there, it would be the height of folly to 
attempt to prevent valuable sous-officiers attaining their epaulets ; oy the army 
would not stand it fora moment. The great merit of the French army consists 
in the anxiety of the soldiers to gain their first step, and the entire nation ap- 
proves of the system of promotion from the ranks, for it sees in such a privilege 
a way of attaining oqudl cache status with the members of the highest classes. 
It is a curious fact that all southern nations possess in common this feeling of 
equalising society. In Spain, in Italy, even in Austria, officers who have risen 
from the ranks feel far more comfortable, and live on better terms with their 
brother-officers, than is generally the case in armies farther north. In the latter, 
the differences of birth, and, consequently, of better education, are much more 
visible, and cause promoted non-commissioned officers to feel very unhappy in 
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their new position. In other armies, the difference between north and south, 
we thus repeat, is very perceptible. Thus, for instance, in the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese armies, sub-officers are frequent|y promoted, while this is quite a rarity in 
the Dutch, Danish, or even Swedish armies. We need hardly mention here that 
meritorious service in war should form an exception, and every army in the 
world would be proud to receive among its officers any soldier sf has distin- 

ished himself by heroic conduct, no matter what his social position may 

fore have been. From these considerations, we think it not advisable to in- 
troduce into the British army the principles obtaining in France as to the pro- 
motion of non-commissioned officers, as we believe that, regard being had to our 
national prejudices, such a system would not secure to senior officers that high 
degree of respect which is so necessary for them. On the other hand, lest we 
should entirely close the way to deserving men who have entered the army as 
privates, let it be the law that every non-commissioned officer who has served 
four years without any stain on his character, should be allowed to present him- 
self for examination, and, if he pass it, let him be promoted to anensigney. In 
this manner we offer an outlet for those ambitious men who hope to attain pro- 
motion by their distinguished services, and then we should have a better class 
disposed to enlist than the present raw material of our army. 


Having thus discussed the advautages held out to our floating popula- 
tion to enlist in the army, we will proceed to show the successive reforms 
introduced into the education and selection of our staff of officers by the 
Duke of Cambridge, and which also date back to that eventful year 1856. 
Owing to the stir then made about our army, Lord Panmure appointed a 
committee to reorganise the education of the officers. This committee, 
after carefully inspectin g the English military schools, proceeded to examine 
those of a similar nature in France, Prussia, Austria, and Sardinia, and col- 
lected all the documents required to throw light on the subject ; the re- 
port eventually drawn up by the members of the committee is in its way 
a masterpiece. They recommended the formation of a board of military 
education, which, placed over the instructing body, should direct the 
study of the youths destined for military services. From this board has 
principally emanated the salutary changes which have taken place at the 
three military academies of Woolwich, Addiscombe, and Sandhurst. 
For the following account of the first-named establishment we are in- 
debted to M. Alphonse Esquiros: 


The origin of this academy, so renowned in the military annals of Great 
Britain, dates back to the reign of George II. It was established, in 1741, at 
Woolwich Warren, in a building where the Board of Ordnance held its meetings, 
and near a house formerly occupied by Prince Rupert. This school was m- 
tended to instruct artillerymen of all grades in those branches of mathematics 
necessary for their profession. In 1764, however, it was restricted to the in- 
struction of youth, and about 1777 the study of the classics was introduced. 
Originally, Woolwich Academy was subjected to military discipline, and in the 
chronicles of the school there are cases of improper conduct being tried by court- 
martial. Up to 1831 the academy was solely supported by government, but from 
that date a scale of annual payments was drawn up. Prior to 1855, the candi- 
dates were nominated by the Master-General of the Ordnance, who was, at the 
same time, head of the school. The nominees, nearly all belonging to the aris- 
tocracy of birth or fortune, had to go through an entrance examination, but it 
can be easily supposed there was nothing very startling about it. The course of 
studies was divided into theory and practice, the first fixed by the regulations 
at four years, the second at one. 


Such was the state of things when the Russian war made government 
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anxious to reorganise the system of instruction in the military schools, 
and the first great step was the substitution of competition for nomina- 
tion. In any other country such a change would have been enough to 
produce an overthrow of society, and in France, indeed, it required a re- 
volution to throw open the upper ranks of the army to the middle classes. 
In England, fortunately, such matters are carried through with a decent 
show of opposition only, and the system of competitive examination is 
now the established rule. Its practical working is, that we know our 
officers have received a sound preliminary education, for although the 
middle classes have the chance of sending their sons in, the heavy expense 
connected with the residence at Woolwich keeps them, to a great extent, 
back. Another important reform was that of raising the age of the 
candidates for admission to between sixteen and twenty, for the incon- 
venience of subjecting lads at too early an age to military discipline was 
recognised, very justly, by General Portlock, at that time inspector of 
studies at the academy. By this arrangement the military education is 
distinctly divided from the general education, and the cadets are enabled 
to apply the whole powers of their mind to their professional career. 

The cadets now pass from two to two and a half years in the academy, 
examinations taking place twice annually, to testify the progress they 
have made. Formerly these examinations were confided to the professors, 
but in 1859 the Board of Education sent strange examiners to preside. 
After the final examination, those officers who form the artillery generally 
pass several months in Woolwich, and attend the courses of the Royal 
Military Institution, an establishment due to the individual exertions of 
some officers of merit. The engineer officers proceed straight to 
Chatham, where they spend a year or eighteen months at the Engineers’ 
School, studying geology, mineralogy, chemistry, and nom 

Addiscombe, formerly the training school for the artillery and engi- 
neers of the East India Company, was thrown open to competitive ex- 
aminations on the downfal of the great John Company. It will still be 
employed, however, for the education of officers destined for her Majesty’s 
army in India, although there is an idea of incorporating it with the 
Woolwich Academy. The number of cadets is generally one hundred 
and fifty, who pass a year in the college, whence they proceed to join 
that arm of the service they have selected. 

The Royal Sandhurst College prepares officers for the infantry and 
eavalry of the English army. In this building the Staff College is at 
present stationed, until its new house is completed ; this is one of the 
most important reforms introduced, and will free our staff officers from the 
reproach, so long raised against them on the Continent, of being incom- 
petent to the performance of their duties. All the armies of Europe have 
long had such an establishment, and it is a matter of surprise that we re- 
mained behind. But, now that we have made this requisite change, the 
most happy results “have already been attained, and the lists periodically 
published in the papers will show how anxious our officers are to qualify 
themselves for prominent positions in the army. Sandhurst school con- 
tains one hundred and eighty cadets, all entering by competitive exami- 
nation ; the studies carried on are thoroughly efficient, though not of so 
high a quality as those of the other two colleges. The cadets remain for 
two years, and after passing three examinations, join their respective 
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iments. The three schools are managed by the Council of Military 

Education, which introduces useful changes and reforms, directs the 

public examinations, and communicates an impulse to the military studies 
the United Kingdom. 

It will be seen, we think, from these data, that England has now a system 
of military education which can stand a comparison with that existing in 
any European country. The principal features of this system are a sound 
general education up to the age of sixteen, then a short course of mili- 
tary instruction; and, after a few years’ service, the studies in the senior 
department of the Staff College put the seal on the good work. Still, it 
must not be assumed that we have attained perfection as yet; though 
much has been déne, much yet remains to do ; there are many old preju- 
dices to be overcome ; but it is satisfactory to know that we are on the right 

1 at last, and that there is no possibility of our army again falling 
ck into a state of apathy, should the general peace be prolonged. 

It must not be forgotten that the introduction of special arms has led 
in a great measure to this gratifying improvement in our troops, for the 
military education that sufficed for Brown Bess will not do at all for the 
Enfield rifle. This weapon demands very careful treatment, and a know- 
ledge of the way to use it most effectively can only be learned by 
assiduous practice. For this purpose the government school at Hythe 
was founded about six years ago, where officers and men go through a 
careful training. At the present moment it is thronged with volunteers, 
who go there to carry out their studies in the use of what is becoming 
the national weapon, and, thanks to the instruction of Major-General 
Hay, our volunteers have attained a proficiency which seems truly mar- 
vellous, when we reflect that fifteen months ago the movement was in its 
infancy, and now counts close on two hundred thousand members. 
Nothing more distinctly proves the peril to which England had so reck- 
lessly exposed herself, and the glittering bait she offered an invader. 
Fortunately, the evil was seen while there was yet time to cure it, and 
though our defensive arrangements are not yet completed, we are already 


able to show a bold front to an enemy. As M. Esquiros very justly 
observes: 


It seems to us imprudent for Europe to judge of the military resources of 
Great Britain by vague reports which exaggerate and attenuate the character of 
the armaments in men. When I read the French papers, | believe the ‘Thames 
is On fire; when | read the English, I fancy it is the Seine which is ablaze. 
Without dwelling on these rumours, I think that the armaments and military 
reforms of the United Kingdom are of a nature to offer matter of serious 
thdught to Europe. Every continental nation, no matter which, that thought 
to come into collision with Great Britain, would have to look twice before domg 
so. It would find in front of it the old wooden wall which has hitherto pro- 
tected the coasts of England with.an impenetrable bulwark—behind these 
vessels soldiers improving in number and organisation day by day, and behind 
these soldiers again, an armed population. 

_ It is doubtless very satisfactory to our pride to read this frank confes- 
sion on the part of an intelligent writer belonging to that martial nation 
which alone threatens us, and who has carefully investigated the sub- 
ject ; still, at the same time, we cannot refrain from feeling a regret that 
such prodigious armaments should have been rendered compulsory by the 
mad ambition of one man. That our army should be put on a more 
satisfactory basis was a matter of primary importance, for the nation may 
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now feel confident that it is obtaining its money’s worth, and, convinced 
that a standing army is a necessary evil, accepts the sacrifice in a willing 
spirit. But it is a hard tax upon us to be obliged to arm ourselves for 
defence against an unknown danger, and to see no possibility of our 
army estimates diminishing. So long as this continues, the Commercial 
Treaty must remain a dead letter. 

Having shown, impartially we trust, the present condition of our 
army, we think it but just to reverse the medal, and show the defects 
still inherent in the system. The most dangerous of these is indubitably 
the sad want of education among our rank and file, and that no sys- 
tematic attempt is made to encourage them in acquiring useful know- 
ledge. As a writer on the subject justly observes: ‘‘ We have no excuse 
for leaving our private soldiers at their present point of ignorance and 
want of refinement ; for we shall invariably find that, among both officers 
and privates, the gentlest and best informed are the bravest.’’ We 
readily allow that efforts have been made to remove this pregnant source 
of evil, but they have hitherto produced but slight results. Garrison 
schools have been established and reading-rooms opened to wean the 
men from the public-house, and we are sorry to say that only a few 
take advantage of the opportunities offered them. The result is, that 
many men of exemplary character cannot be promoted, because they are 
ignorant of the first rudiments of education, and utterly regret their 
neglect when it is too late. 

Another evil connected with the soldier’s life will be found in the hours 
left on his hands, and which he passes in indolence, lounging about the 
barrack-room, and doing that mischief which the old hymn tells us is 
always found for idle hands to do. If any mode could be invented for 
utilising those hours, it would be a great boon to the army, and we are 
glad to notice among commanding officers a growing wish to introduce 
athletic sports and amusements among their men. The most dangerous 
period of asoldier’s life is in his second year, when the novelty has worn 
off, and he has emerged from the drill-sergeant’s hands a thoroughly 
practical soldier, and has nothing to stimulate him to activity. Promo- 
tion, after all, is but rare, and the listlessness engendered by long hours of 
barrack lounging produces very evil results in the end. This is a point 
to which we should gladly see the attention of the Commander-in-Chief 
directed, for it is sad to see fine fellows at Aldershott lounging about in 
their huts, and sighing for something to do which would kill time. Many, 
we allow, devote their spare hours to reading, but there are many, on the 
other hand, who have not the privilege, and their life is by no means an 
enviable one. They are foreed, in self-defence, into the public-houses 
that swarm in the village, and are there exposed to dangers of every de- 
scription. 

Lastly, we consider that a wise supervision might be exercised over the 
non-commissioned officers. As a class, we are ready to admit that they 
are a most valuable body of men, and strive to do their duty honestly; 
but among them are tyrants, the more atrocious because their tyranny is 
of apetty nature. We believe that many a promising soldier has been 
driven to crime by the unceasing persecution of the man standing in im- 
mediate authority over him, who, having gained the good ear of his 
officers and the reputation of a smart soldier, cau carry out his spite with- 
out danger of detection, for in most cases his story is good, even after 
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the other has been told. There is nothing, however, which annoys a 
soldier more than the consciousness of having been unjustly punished, and 
should this happen more than once, he is apt to consider that if he is 
a marked man he may as well commit the crime of which he was before 
wrongfully accused. The downward career of such a man may always be 
predicted ; after two or three visits to the guard-room, and the knowledge 
that he is a notorious man, he usually commits some gross offence, fearing 
the punishment for which, he deserts. He is captured, and being a marked 
man, he is flogged, and from that moment is a worthless soldier. He de- 
serts again, but this time, determined to get rid of the odious trammels, 
he commits some offence which renders him amenable to the civil power. 
We firmly believe that the unsuspected tyranny practised by ignorant 
and brutal non-commissioned officers is the cause of nine-tenths of the 
offences committed in the army, and a reform might surely be instituted 
here. 

Altogether, however, our army is a noble institution, and we should be 
willing to overlook a few failings in the consideration that it saves us that 
general conscription which is the rule of the Continent. Such a system 
we do not think could be possible in England, for it is so galling and 

spirit-crushing that our men would not endure it; they would emigrate, 
and thus rob the country of its thews and sinews. The annoyance, in its 
very mildest form, is felt by our volunteers, who, without any legal obli- 
gation, sacrifice so much of their time for the welfare of the state ; but 
that is far from coming up to the vexation entailed by the forced sy stem, 
no matter whether Prussian or French. The knowledge that all must 
serve, without distinction of rank or temperament; the fetters produced 
by such a system, and the general despondency it creates in a nation, 
can only be appreciated by those who have watched its working in foreign 
countries. All thanks, then, to the public spirited volunteers, who have 
saved us from the ballot, which must have come in a few years, owing to 
the absolute necessity of having men to defend our shores. 

The Duke of Cambridge having taken the matter in hand so energeti- 
cally, we may feel assured that the progressive improvement in our army 
will not halt. It is already acknowledged by continental writers to be in 
a wondrous state of efficiency, and represents a very respectable force, 
amply sufficient for the purpose required, that of defending our home and 
colonial possessions. England will never again engage in an aggressive 
or dynastic war; and whatever changes may take place on the Conti- 
nent, it does not appear probable that we shall actively side with either 
party. Our government allowed the Treaty of Vienna, for which our 
forefathers fought so pertinaciously, to be cut through by a conqueror’s 
sword, and the nation is in future absolved from the maintenance of that 
balance of power hitherto assumed to be indispensable for the welfare of 
England. Henceforth, our only object is to render invasion impossible, 
and there is only one nation that could attempt it; all we have to do, 
therefore, is to carefully watch the armed progress of that nation, and 
keep our preparations on a level with those across the Channel. In that 
way we may feel tolerably safe from aggression, and so long as we dis- 
play a bold front, to repeat M. Esquiros, any European nation, no 
matter which, must think twice ere attacking us. 

If the political events on the Continent have caused us to appreciate the 
value of our army, it behoves us all, as good citizens, to do our utmost 
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in raising that army to the highest pitch of efficiency. Materially, 
nothing more can be done than has either been introduced or mae me ; 
but morally, much remains unfinished. With the present requirements 
made on the private, he should no longer be regarded as a social pariah, 
but as a highly skilled mechanic. If he be rough and coarse, it is societ 
after all that renders him so, for he is repulsed and forced to live with his 
fellows in barracks. The only way to remove this reproach from our 
brave fellows, is to elevate the character of the men who enlist, and to 
do this three things are necessary. In the first place, flogging must be 
at once abolished on all home stations; for, although no man can be 
flogged unless he richly deserves it, our working classes do not draw 
such nice distinctions, and are reluctant to enter a service where there is 
even a remote possibility of them enduring a degrading punishment. 
Secondly, all efforts should be concentrated on the education of the pri- 
vate soldier, for we do not believe that knowledge is antagonistic with 
military duties. Every man who is instructed in the rudiments, is, to a 
certain extent, saved from the influences of the canteen. Perhaps, 
though, the greatest reproach to us as a nation is, that there should be 
any among us who do not know how to read and write, and, moreover, 
this is an evil which is rapidly curing itself. Lastly, let such employ- 
ment be found for the soldier when off duty, that time may never hang 
heavy on his hands, and we feel assured that his self-respect will be 
aroused, and he become in every respect a more valuable member of 
society, not merely regarded as a human machine, costing a certain sum, 
but as a member of the state, who has his allotted duties to perform, like 
every man in this work-a-day world. Under the old system, the soldier 
was regarded during peace as a necessary evil, kept in idleness till the 
dogs of war were unmuzzled, when his value was indicated; such a 
theory is now exploded, and honourable efforts are being made to help 
the soldier to moral elevation. Whether they will succeed, time alone 
can prove. 

In the mean while, however, we would strongly urge the removal ot 
the troops from the temptations of London, Although the household 
cavalry are most exemplary in their behaviour, the same cannot, unfortu- 
nately, be said of the Foot Guards. An increased police force could per- 
form their ordinary duties, and on extraordinary occasions the railways 
could be safely left to forward the troops required. At the same time, the 
value of ground is so great in London that the improvement necessary in 
the barracks cannot be carried out satisfactorily, and the health of the 
men suffers in consequence. We are aware that this is not the time to 
recommend any further government outlay, but we consider that new 
suburban barracks would be more than paid for by the sale of the land 
in which our present town barracks stand. By the removal of the troops 
from London, individual excesses, which affect the character of the whole 
body, would be at once prevented, the soldier’s health would be greatly 
improved, and the whole population would feel easier in the knowledge 
that one great cause of street disturbances has disappeared. 

We have not written in a carping spirit, for we have the welfare of the 
army most sincerely at heart. We have thought it our duty to indicate 
certain spots in the sun, but at the same time fully recognise the improve- 
ments already effected. In the belief that these minor defects only re- 
quire ventilation to be removed, we take leave of tlie subject. 
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“SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS.” 


Wuew in life’s battle-field some blow 
With crushing weight descends, 
As best I can I'll face my foe, 
But, “save me from my friends!” 


Behind my back should Slander fling 
It’s darts, smooth J—— defends 

My cause, and barbs the scandal’s sting— 
Oh, “save me from my friends!” 


In love ’twould much advance my suit 
Me, absent, to commend ; 

Tom Tatxatrve, for once, sits mute— 
Oh, “‘save me from my friend !” 


My poem’s praised, but if one flaw 
Fastidious taste offends, 

Frienp Purr’s review just “ hits the raw” — 
Oh, “save me from my friends !” 


Engaged in speculation rash, 
Success on help depends ; 

Rich R—— gives words, but gives no cash— 
Oh, “save me from my friends!” 


“Til news flies fast,”” and most when worst, 
Rumour its pinion lends ; 

Dick Tatrt1z, breathless, tells me first— 
Oh, “‘save me from my friends !” 

Though hate may make my feclings smart, 
My spirit never bends ; 

But when Acuartes aims the dart— 
Oh, “save me from my friends !” 


When to last home, on solemn bier, 
Some dear departed wends, 

O’er coffin-lid, with unwiped tear, 
Whose word falls worst >—A friend’s. 


For hostile scoff may anger raise, 
Yet scorn with anger blends, 

But for “ damnation with faint praise,” 
Ob, “save me from one’s friends '!” 





When wreck of projects, fortune, fame, 
The very heart-strings rends, 

To sharpen pain by taunt or blame 

Rely on “candid friends.” 
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GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. 
A TALE OF THE DAY. 


A young man married is a man that’s marred.—SHaksreare. 


PART THE SECOND. 


I. 


THE PATTE DE VELOURS STRIKES ITS FIRST WOUND IN THE ACADEMIC SHADES OF 
GRANTA, 


L’EsTRANGE had bid us send our things over to his house, and make our 
toilettes there, after the day’s sport ; ont after we had had what refection 
we preferred (we had all scorned luncheon that morning, save the sherr 
Flora had drunk from her husband’s flask and the cherry brandy the 
Trefusis had condescended to take out of De Vigne’s, with a cigar from 
his case, after the Sifton Wood run), we were glad to perform our 
ablutions, and get out of Cambridge mud into dinner toilettes. When 
at last we went down into the drawing-room, we found Constance 
Trefusis in black tulle, with crimson fuchsia and japoncia flung here 
and there on the skirt, and crimson flowers on her superb jetty braids, 
sitting on an amber satin couch, queening it over the county men, a few 
college fellows or professors, and the borough and county members. 
There was Mrs. St. Croix and her two daughters, showy, flighty, hawked- 
about women, and the Gwyn-Erlens, fresh, nice-looking girls, with whom 
Mrs. L’Estrange seemed to fraternise immensely; and Lady Blanche, re- 
covered from her ill-humour, and ready to shoot down any game, worth 
or not worth the hitting; and the Countess of Turquoise, who thought 
very few people knew what fun was, she told me, and instanced the 
dreary social torture called dining out; and Mrs. Fitzrubric, a bishop’s 
wife, staying in the neighbourhood, who considered the practice of giving 
buns at school feasts sensual, but showed no disrelish for champagne and 
mock turtle; and there was that “detestable old woman,” according to 
Flora, the Lady Fantyre, widow of an Irish peer, a little, shrivelled, witty, 
nasty-thinking, and amusing-talking old lady, with a thin, sharp face, a 
hooked nose, very keen, bright, cunning, quizzical eyes, a very candid 
wig, and unmistakable rouge, who chattered away in a shrill treble of 
intimate acquaintance with court celebrities, some of whom, certainly, she 
could never have known, for the best of reasons, that they were dead 
before she was born, and who, having seen a vast deal of life, not all of 
the nicest, and "picked up a good deal of information, passed current in 
nine cases out of ten, with her apochryphal stories and well-worn title, 
which covered, on disait, a multitude of sins, as coronets do and charit 
doesn’t, but was ‘ not visited” where her departed lord’s rank might have 
entitled her to be, partly because she had a rather too marked skill at 
cards, chiefly, I have no doubt, because she had no heavy balance at any 
bank, the only bank from which she ever drew being the Homburg and 
the Baden, and was obliged to live by her wits, those wits being repre- 
sented by the four honours and the odd trick. If poor old Fantyre had 
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had a half-million or so at Barclay’s, I dare say the charitable world 
would have let her buy oblivion for all the naughty secrets hidden in her 
old wigged head ! 

“Diana turned to Venus, and no mistake,” whispered Curly to me, as 
we looked at the Trefusis, her beauty heightened by her skill in her 
toilette, which was as tasteful as a Parisienne’s, and would have chimed 
in with all M. Chevreul’s artistic notions. De Vigne, the moment he 
entered, crossed over to her, and, seating himself, began to talk; and 
whether the lustrous gaze of his eyes, which knew how to express their 
admiration, got their admiration returned, or whether she had wit enough 
to appreciate the superiority of his conversation, where the true gold of 
real sense and talent rang out in distinction to the second-hand platitudes 
and Punch-cribbed mots of the generality of people, I will not pretend to 
decide. At any rate, by some spell or other he distanced his rivals by 
many lengths, though I do not think, then, he cared very much about 
doing it, beyond liking to have the handsomest woman in the room to 
himself. 

They naturally spoke of the run of that morning, and Constance 
Trefusis, flirting her fan with stately movement, and turning her full 
glittering eyes upon him, asked, “ Captain de Vigne, what do you think 
you did this morning that pleased me ?” 

De Vigne expressed his happiness that any act of his should da so. 

“It was when we took that ditch by Sifton Wood, and my stupid 
chesnut fell with me. You rode on, and never looked back ; your thoughts 
were with the hounds, not with me.” 

“You are more forgiving to my discourtesy than I can be to myself,” 
smiled De Vigne. ‘* What you are so generous as to pardon I cannot 
recal without shame.”’ 

“Then you are very silly,” she interrupted him. “A man in a time 
of excitement or danger should have something better to think about 
than a woman.” . 

“Tt is difficult, with Miss Trefusis before us, to think there ean be any- 
thing better than a woman,” whispered De Vigne. 

She looked at him and smiled too, with something of the malice in it 
as when she cleared the Cam before him—a smile that at once repulsed 
and fascinated, annoyed and piqued him. Just then the dinner was 
announced. L’Estrange took away my bewitching Countess of Tur- 
quoise, with whom, in five minutes, I had gone straight off into love 
for her beaux yeux. Curly led in Julia St. Croix, with whom he seemed 
wonderfully struck, Heaven knows why, except that young fellows 
will go down before any battered or war-worn arrows at times. Little 
Flora was victimised by Turquoise himself, a vain, dull, stupid owl, and 
wished, I believe, in her secret heart, that social laws allowed her to 
zo in with her beloved Cecil (she was very young, remember, madame ; 
we do not expect any such bétises from you); and De Vigne gave his 
arm to the Trefusis, to whom he talked during all the courses with 
a dévouement that must have interfered with his proper appreciation 
of the really masterly productions of the Euston Hollows chef, and 
the very excellent hock and claret of L’Estrange’s cellar. Whether he 
had much response I cannot say—I was too absorbed in looking at Lady 
Turquoise from far too respectful a distance to please*me—J should 
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fancy not, for the Trefusis was never, that I heard, much famed for con- 
versation ; but someway or other she fascinated him with her basilisk 
ree and when Flora gave the move she looked into his eyes rather 
warmly for an acquaintance not twelve hours old as yet. We were 
some little time before we followed them, for De Vigne, and L’ Estrange, 
and the members got on the Reform Bill, and Granville and our host 
being the only two Liberals against a whole troop of Conservatives, they 
did not get off it again in a hurry; and though Lady Turquoise was 
bewitching, and the Trefusis’ eyes magnificent, and the St. Croix very 
effective as they sang duets in studied poses, Chateau Margaux and un- 
fettered talk were more attractive to us, ungallant though it might be. 
When we returned to the drawing-rooms, De Vigne took 4 his station 
beside the Trefusis again, and, throwing his arm over the back of her 
chair, bent down till his whiskers almost touched the crimson wreath 
upon her hair, paying her strikingly marked attention, while Flora 
L’Estrange sang charming little French chansons, and the St. Croix 
tortured us with bravuras, and that cruel Countess of Turquoise flirted 
with ¢he county member. What an intolerably empty-headed coxcomb, 
he seemed to me, I remember! 

** What a fine creature that Trefusis is!’ said De Vigne, as he drove 
us back to Cambridge in a dog-cart. ‘On my life, she is a magni- 
ficent woman! Arthur, she reminds me of somebody or other—I can’t 


tell whom—somebody, I dare say, I saw in Spain or in Italy, or in India, 
perhaps.” 


* Shall I tell you?’ said Curly. 
“ Yes, pray do; but you’ve never been about with me, old boy, how 
should you know ?” 


“7 was with you at the Chancery, and I haven’t forgotten Lucy 
Davis.” 

“Lucy Davis!” exclaimed De Vigne, the light of old days breaking 
in upon him, half faded, half familiar. ““ By Jove! she is something like 
that girl. I declare I had forgotten that schoolhoy episode, Curly. So 
she is like her—if Lucy had been a lady instead of a dressmaker. The 
deuce! I hadn’t bad taste then, boy as I was. How many things of that 
kind one has and forgets.” 

“Lucy didn’t look like a woman who'd allow herself to be forgotten. 
She’d make you remember her by fair means or foul,” said Curly. 

“What! do you recollect her so well, young one?’’ laughed De 
Vigne. ‘ She seems to have made more impression upon you than, L 
must say, she has done on me. There was the very devil in that girl, poor 
thing, young as she was. She was bold, bad, hardened to the core, 1 am 
afraid. Child as she was, she could entice to perfection, but of loving she 
had no more notion than a stone, and yet she was at an age when girls do 
love, or rather fancy they do, if ever they will in their lives. Faugh! the 
broken hearts and the betrayed affections poets and parsons weep over, 
and women and newspapers ae upon our backs, where do we find them ? 
Do you suppose the first step to Lais’s sins or Messalina’s depravities was 
Love? I vow it is too bad to stick on to the grande passion all the blame 
of vain, coarse, avaricious, finery-loving women’s errors, nine-tenths of 
whom never could have loved anything but gold, or dress, or their own 
faces. Pshaw! the sentiment that goes about in our day would sicken 
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a cat, if brutes were not too wise to lend their ears to all the bosh of 
humankind. But about this Trefusis, Curly. She does bring that girl 
to my mind, certainly, and there is in her something there was in Lucy 
Davis—a something intangible which repels, while her exterior beauty 
allures. Perhaps it is in both alike—a cold heart within.” 

“If we were only allured where there are warm hearts, we should 
keep in a blessed state of indifference,” said I, thinking savagely of Lady 
Turquoise and that confounded county member. 

“ Hallo, Arthur! what has turned you cynic ?” laughed De Vigne. 
“ Only this very morning were you sentimentalising over the ‘ Lady of 
Shalott,’ and wanting to inflict it on me!” 

“Yes, and you stopped me with the abominable quotation, ‘ Ass! am 
I onion-eyed ?’” ‘ 

“ Well, that showed two things in my favour: first, that I'd read 
Shakspeare—thank God for him !—and, second, that I haven’t atrocious 
taste enough to call your sentimental mannerists of the present day by 
the highest title Ican give Ben Jonson’s ‘ Dear Willie’-— Poet. Confound 
it, how dark it is! Is that a milestone, or a ghost! Whatever at is, 
the mare doesn’t admire it. Gently, old girl !—quiet ! quiet !” 

“T say, De Vigne,” said Curly, when the mare had come down on her 
fore-legs again, and consented to trot onwards, “ I wish you'd tell us how 
that affair with Lucy Davis ended? Chevasney and I saw you quarrel- 
ling the day before you left.” 

“I never quarrelled,” said De Vigne, contemptuously. “I never do 
with anybody; if they don’t say what I like, I tell them my mind at once, 
and there’s an end of it; but quarrelling’s a nasty, petty, jangling, low- 
ering sort of thing. I never quarrel! Let me see, what did happen that 
day? I remember: I met Lucy that evening as I was going into 
¥restonhills, and when J] told her I was about to leave, she demanded— 
what do you think ?—nothing less than a promise of marriage! Only 
fancy—from me to her! Shie even said I had made her one. I couldn’t 
have done, you know. I’ve been guilty of many mad things, but never 
of one quite so insane as that. I told her flatly it was a lie—so it was, 
aud it put me in a passion to be saddled with such an atrocious falsehood. 
I never can stand quietly and see people trying to chisel me, you know. 
1 told her it was a falsehood, and she could not go on asserting it; so, 
like most people when they are in the wrong, but won’t admit it, she 
went off into one of those virago storms of hers, of which I had already 
experienced enough to sicken me. I offered to do anything she liked 
for her ; to provide for her in any way she chose ; and so I would, for I 
was quite a boy, and really pitied her from my soul for being unprovided 
for and unprotected at so early an age. But not a word would she hear 
from me; she was mad, I suppose, because she could not startle or 
chicane me into admitting the promise of marriage, having possibly in 
her eye the heavy damages an enlightened court would grant to her 
‘innocent years’ and her ‘wrongs!’ At any rate, she would not hear a 
word I said, but she poured her invectives into my ear, letting out that 
she had never loved me, but had intended to make me a stepping- 
stone to the money and rank she was always pining after; that, having 
failed, she hated me—she spoke the truth there, I believe—and that 
before she died she would be revenged on me. Heaven knows what 
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she did not say; I can’t recollect half; but being very young then, 
and not used to violent-tempered women, and having had besides a 
boy’s hot, blind, and generous attachment to her for the time, when 
she left me with something very like curses, I remember I stood there 
with a curious chill over me, half of belief in her threats of ven- 
geance, half of the disappointment that, when one grows older, one gets 
used to, as a matter of course, but, when one is new to life, gives one sharp 
twinges—in being betrayed, and finding our fancied angels turn out 
devils, and very spiteful, false-hearted devils too. So Lucy Davis and I 
parted, and that is the last I heard of or from her. Though she did hate 
me so, she liked my shawls, and my jewellery, and little things I had 
given her, well enough to keep them; or rather, no doubt they were all 
she had liked me for, I should say. I wonder what has become of her ; 
it’s easy enough to conjecture, poor creature !”” 

“ Ah, I wonder!” responded Curly, By George! what an amusing 
idea to think of her revenging herself upon you. She'd be puzzled to 
do it, I fancy.” 

“ Rather,” laughed De Vigne, reining up his mare ; “ but women say 
anything in a passion. Lucy Davis had gone straight out of my mind 
till you said that handsome Trefusis made you think of her. I am glad 
the St. Croix and L’Estranges are coming to lunch with you Curly; I 
want to see more of my imperial Constance, and must be back at Vigne 
by Saturday. Sabretasche, and Pigott, and Severn, and no end of men, 
are coming down for the pheasants. I wish you were too, old fellows. 
Good night. Aurevoir!” And De Vigne set us down before old Trinity, 
and drove on to the Bull, where he was staying, smoking, and thinking, 
very likely, of Constance Trefusis. 

Oh, those jolly Cambridge days! The Inchley Grind that I won by 
a neck, distancing Biddulph, of Christ’s, who made so very sure of him- 
self and his horse ; the splendid manner in which we bumped Corpus 
and Katherine Hall, and carried off the Challenge Cup, to the envy of 
all the University ; the row and scuffle of Town and Gown rows, dear to 
the inborn British passion for hard hits, where Curly knocked a cobbler 
down and then gave him in charge for assault ; the skill with which that 
mischievous young Honourable caught his whip round the shovel-hat of 
a dean, raising that venerated article of dress in mid-air, only escaping 
rustication by dashing on with his tandem-team too quickly for identifica- 
tion, were they not all written in their day among the records of Trinity 
men’s larks? 

We used to vow we were confoundedly tired of Granta, and so I dare 
say we might feel at the time, but how pleasant they were those light- 
hearted college days!—the honours of the Eight-oar; the thrashing 
of the Marylebone Eleven; the rattle cross country for the Cesare- 
witch or the Cambridge Sweepstakes ; the flirtations of pretty shop-girls 
in Petty Cury or Trumpington-street ; the raving polities of the Union, 
occasional prelude to triumphs forensic and senatorial; the noisy epi- 
cureanism of wines, where scanty humour woke more merriment than 
wittiest mots twenty years after, and Cambridge port passed with a 
flavour that no olives or anchovies can give to comet claret now. How 
pleasant they were those jolly college days! As I think of them, how 
many kindly faces and joyous voices rise before me! Where are they 
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now? Some lying with the colours on their breast beside the Euxine 
Sea and along the line of the Pacific; some struck down by the assas- 
sin’s knife in the temples at Cawnpore ; some sleeping in eternal sleep 
beneath the sighing of the Delhi palms, or the sad rhythm of the At- 
lantic waves ; some wasting classic eloquence on country hinds in moss- 

wn village churches; some fighting the great fight between science 
and death in the crowded hospital wards of London; some wearing 
honour, and honesty, and truth from their hearts in the breathless up- 
hill press of the great world ;—all of them, living or dead, scattered far 
away about the earth, since the days when in our unspent strength and 
our undamped spirits, and our wild, wayward, careless youth, we lived in 
the shadow of the grey academic walls! 

The time to lionise Cambridge, as everybody knows, is May and June, 
when the backs are in all their sylvau glory, when the graceful spires of 
King’s rise up against the fair blue skies, only shadowed by fleecy 
clouds, the white towers of John’s stand bosomed in green leafy shades, 
the Trinity limes fill the air with fragrance, the sun peers through 
the great shadowy elm-boughs of Neville’s Court, and the brown Cam 
flows under its graceful bridges, with water-lilies and forget-me-nots on 
its breast, gliding’ with subdued murmur, as though conscious that it was 
in classic shades, through vistas of waving boughs, past grey, stately 
college walls, bringing into the grave hauuts of learning the glad and 
vernal fresliness of the spring. May is the time for Cambridge; still, 
even in October, we managed to give the L’Estranges and the St. Croix 
a very good reception. Womeu are sure to be royally fétées by Cantabs, 
and our guests were calculated to excite the envy of all the University. 
Flora L’Estrange was pretty enough to bewitch Newton from his pedestal ; 
Lady Blanche (whose dower house was but a mile or two from Euston 
Hollows), came with them, and to get a sight of the widow all Granta 
would have turned out any day. The two St. Croix were dashing women, 
aud | have told you before all that Constance Trefusis was in form and fea- 
ture. We did the lions with very little architectural appreciation, but the 
science of eyes and smiles is a pleasanter one any day than the science of 
styles and orders ; and we were quite as contented, and I have no doubt 
much better amused, than if, Ruskin 4 la main, we had been com- 
petent to pull to pieces the beauty of King’s, and prate of “severity” 
and ‘‘purity.’’ Happy in our barbarianism, we crossed the Bridge of 
Sighs with a laugh at old Fantyre’s jokes, strolled down the Fellowship 
Walk, telling Julia St. Croix, who had not two ideas in her head, that 
Bacon's Gate would to a surety fall down on her; went in at Humility, 
through Virtue, and out at Honour, flirting desperately under those 
grave archways, and hurried irrevereutly through the libraries, where 
reading men, cramming in niches, looked up, forgetting their studies at 
the rustle of Lady Bianche’s silk flounces, and Thorwaldsen’s Byron 
seemed to glance with Juanesque admiration at the superb eyes of the 
Trefusis as she lifted them to that statue, which does indeed, as the poet 
himself averred, make a shocking nigger of him. 

“How strange it seems to me,” said De Vigne, as, entering King’s 
Chapel, we brushed against one of the senior Fellows, who had dozed 
away in college chambers all the beauty and the prime of his life—‘ how 
incomprehensible, that men can pass a whole existence in the sort of 
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chrysalis state of which one sees so much in university walls. That 
fellow is a King’s man; he obtained his fellowship by right, his degree 
without distinction. He lives on, fuddling his small brains—for small 
they must be, as he has never worked them since he got his Eton cap- 
taincy—with port, and playing solemn rubbers, and eating heavy din- 
ners, till a living falls as fat as his avarice can desire. He has no 
thoughts, no ambition, no home, no sphere beyond the academic pale, 
and no sympathy with the heart-throbs of warmer, stronger human 
nature.” 

‘And no love, I dare say, save audit, and no mistress save turtle- 
soup,” laughed Flora L’Estrange. 

“ Perhaps he had once, one whom her own will, or his own egotism, 
gendered by the selfish creed taught by the celibate obligation of the fel- 
lowship system, parted from him long ago,” said Curly, with a tender 
glance at that very practical-minded flirt, Julia St. Croix. 

“ That’s right, Curly,” said De Vigne, amusedly, “‘ make a romance 
of it. Fellows of colleges, with snuff and whist, and dry routine, are 
such appropriate subjects for sentiment! But after all, Miss Trefusis, 
that man is not a greater marvel to me than one of those classical 
scholars who is nothing bu¢ a classical scholar, such as one meets here 
and in Oxford, binding down his ambitions to the elucidation of a 
dead tongue, exhausting his energies in the evolving of decayed philoso- 
phies, spending, as Pellam says, ‘one long school-day of lexicons and 
grammars, his memory the charnel-house for the bones of a lifeless lan- 
guage, his brain enacting the mechanical réle of a dictionary or an ency- 
clopzedia, living all his life without human aspirations or human sympa- 
thies, and in his death leaving no void among men, not missed even by 
a dog.” 

“It would not suit you ?” asked the Trefusis, smiling. 

** No, no,” chuckled the old Fantyre to herself, “he'll have his plea- 
sure, | take it, cost him what it may.” 

“1!” echoed De Vigne, “chained down to the limits of a commen- 
tator’s studies or a Hellenist’s labours ! Heaven forbid! I love excitement, 
action, change; a mill-wheel monotony would be the death of me. I 
would rather have storms to encounter, than no movement to keep me 
alive.” 

** Are you so changeable, then?”’ 

“ Well, yes, 1 fancy 1am. At least, I never met anything that could 
chain me long as yet.” 

He laughed as he spoke, leaning against one of the stalls, the sun 
streaming through the rich stained glass full upon his face, with its 
delicate aristocratic features, and his dark lustrous eyes gleaming 
with amusement at a thousand reminiscences evoked by her speech. 
The ‘Trefusis looked at him with a curious smile, perhaps of will to 
chain the restless and wayward spirit, perhaps of pique at his careless 
words, perhaps of longing to conquer and to win him; it might have 
been hate, but—it certainly was not love. Still, Flora L’Estrange, who 
was a clever little thing, whispered to her husband, 

‘“‘ Miss Trefusis will win Captain De Vigne if she can.” 

L’Estrange laughed, and looked at Granville and his companion, as 
they were, in appearance, discussing the subjects of the storied windows 
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of Holy Henry’s chapel, but talking, I fancy, of other topics than sacred 


art or history. 

“ Quite nght, my pet, but I hope she won't, I would as soon see 
him marry a tigress.” 

Tired of lionising, we soon returned to Curly’s rooms, where you are 
sure the most recherché luncheon that could be had out of Cambridge 
shops and Trinity buttery, with London wine, and game from his gover- 
nor's preserves, was ready for us. —_ never did anything without 
doing it well, and his rooms were, I think, the most luxuriously got up 
in all Granta, with his grand piano, his bronzes, and his landscapes, 
mixed up so queerly with tobacco-pots, boxing-gloves, pipes, and por- 
traits of ballet s and heroes of the Turf, yet an essentially charming 
and comfortable and inviting tout ensemble, much more so than if it had 
had the dusters of a score of housemaids, or the keen eyes of a hundred 
“ managing women” to put it “ to rights.” The luncheon was as merry 
as it was elaborate in comestibles—what college meal, with wild dashing 
Cantabs, and fast, pretty women at the board, ever was not ?—and while 
the Badminton and champagne-cup went round, and the gyps waited as 
solemnly and dreadfully as gyps ever do on like occasions, a cross-fire of 
wit and fun and nonsense shot across the table and mingled with the 
— of Curly’s hothouse bouquets enough to bring the stones of time- 

sonoured Trinity about our irreverent heads. De Vigne, in very high 
spirits that day, laughed and talked with all the brilliance for which 
society had distinguished him; Flora and Lady Blanche were always full 
of mischievous repartee ; Curly and Julia St. Croix flirted so desperately, 
that if it had not been for the publicity of the scene, I believe the boy 
would have gone straight away into a proposal. Lady Fantyre, espe- 
cially, when the claret cup had gone round freely, was so utterly amusing 
that we forgot she was old, and the Trefusis, if she did not contribute 
equally to the conversation, sat beside De Vigne, darting glances at him 
from her large black eyes, and looking handsome enough to be inspira- 
tion to anybody. 

“So you leave to-morrow ?” she said, as they were waiting for the 
St. Croix carriage to take them home again. 

“Yes. If you were going to remain I should stay too; but Mrs. St. 
Croix tells me you leave on Monday,” said De Vigne, in a low tone, with 
an admiring glance, to which few women would have been insensible. 

She looked at him with that cold, malicious smile, which, had I been 
he, would have made me very careful of that woman. 

“It is easy to say that when, as I am going on Monday, I cannot put 
you to the test.” 

De Vigne’s eyes flashed ; he threw back his head coldly and haughtily. 

“I never trouble myself to say what I do not mean, Miss Trefusis.” 

She smiled again ; she had found she had power to pique him. 

“ Then will you come and see me in town after Christmas?” 

What he answered I know not, but I dare say it was in the affirma- 
tive ; he would hardly have refused anything to such a glance as she gave 
him. He lingered beside their carriage, and looked with ardent admira- 
tion at her as he pressed her lavender-gloved hand in farewell, and stood 
in the Trinity gateway with a smile on his lips, watching her roll away, 
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twisting in his fingers a white azalea she had given him; but, two hours 
after, the flower was thrown into the college grate, and the bedmaker 
swept it out with the cinders. So he was not very far gone as yet. 


II, 


THE MAJOR OF THE DASHERS. 


THE next morning, after we had “ done chapel,” De Vigne, who had 
sent on his groom, hunters, and luggage the day before, walked down to 
the station, and we with him. 

“I wish you two fellows were coming down to Vigne with me,” he 
said, as we went along. ‘ You don’t know what a bore it is having a 
place like that! so much is expected of one. You belong to the county, 
and the county makes you feel the relationship pretty keenly, too. You 
must fill the house at Easter, September, and Christmas. You must hear 
horrible long speeches from your tenantry, wishing you all sorts of health 
and happiness, while you’re wishing them at the devil for bothering you 
so. You must have confounded long interviews with your steward, who 
looks frightfully glum at the pot of money that has been dropped over 
the Goodwood, and hints at the advisability of cutting down the very 
clump of oaks that makes the beauty of the drawing-room view. Then, 
worst of all, you’re expected to hunt your own county, even though it 
be as unfit as the Wash or the Black Forest, while you're burning to 
be with the Burton or Tedworth, following Tom Smith, or Tom Edge, 
or Pytchley men, who don’t funk at every bullfinch.” 

“ Do you hunt the Vigne pack, then, always ?” asked Curly. 

“1? No. I never said I did all those things. I only said they are 
expected of me, and it’s tiresome to say no.” 

‘“* As we experience when women make love to us.” 

“IT never can say ‘no’ there,”’ laughed De Vigne. ‘I am so amiable, 
I always oblige them. Do you know, I sometimes have a fancy to try 
and turn the part about Vigne into a hunting country, as Assheton 
Smith turned Hampshire. I should have no end of opposition—men 
who'd vow, as his governor did to him, that if I rode over their lands 
they’d have me up for trespass; but that would be rather fun. It’s 
pleasant to do things one’s told not to do.” 

“ I wonder, then,” said I, “ you care to make love to The Trefusis, for 
her eyes say, ‘ Do do it,’ as clearly as eyes can speak.” 

He laughed. “Yes. I must admit she doesn’t look a very im- 
pregnable citadel.” 

** Not if you make it worth her while to surrender.” 

“None of them surrender for nothing,” said De Vigne, smiling. 
“*Chacune a son prix—with some it’s cashmeres, with others yellow- 
boys, with some it’s position, with others a wedding-ring. I can’t see 
much difference myself, though I’d give cashmeres in plenty, and should 
be remarkably sorry to be chiselled into settlements.” 

“*T should fancy so,” said Curly; “only think of the annihilation of 
larks, liberty, fun, claret, latch-keys, oyster suppers, guinguettes, and 
Cafés Régence, expressed in those two doomed words, a ‘ married man!’ 
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The forcat’s mark isn’t more distinctive and more terrible. To my mind, 
marrying’s as bad as hanging, and equally puts a finish to all life, pro- 
perly so called, or worth supporting.” 

“ Did you tell Julia your views, Curly ?” asked De Vigne, quietly. 

“Pooh! stuff! What's Julia to do with me? the girl at the Cherry- 
hinton public is a vast lot better-looking,” muttered Curly, with an em- 
barrassment that made me doubt if the limes of Trinity had not heard 
different opinions enunciated with regard to the holy bond.—N.B. Julia 
St. Croix that day three months tied herself to that same snuffy, portly, 
wine-embalmed Fellow she had laughed at with us in King’s Chapel. 
To be sure he had then become rector of Snooze-cum-Rest ; and when 
Ruth goes to woo Boaz, we may always be pretty certain she knows he is 
master of the harvest, and has the golden wheat-ears in her eye, sweet 
innocent little dear though she looks, 

“ The C hinton public! I see—that’s why skittles and beer have 
become suddenly delightful,” laughed De Vigne. 

“ Why not?” asked Curly, meekly. “Skittles are no sin, and malt 
and hops are man’s natural aliment; and as for barmaids! why, if one’s 
denied houris and nectar, one must take to Jane and bitter beer, n’est-ce 


? 
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“ Don’t know,” said De Vigne. ‘I prefer le Quartier Bréda and cham- 
pagne. As Balzac says, ‘Une femme belle comme Galatée ou Helene 
ne pourrait me plaire tant soit peu qu'elle soit crottée.’”’ 

“ You forgot that once—you didn’t repudiate Luey Davis ?”’ 

“ Lucy was half a lady, in dress at least,” laughed De Vigne, “and she 
got up uncommonly well, too; however, that was in my schoolboyish 
days, and one doesn’t count them. After vulguses and problems a kitchen- 
maid is pardonable ; and as for the young woman who presides over the 
post-office, or the oyster patties, she is perfectly irresistible. The laisser 
aller of the Paphian Temple is so delightful after the stiff stoicism of the 
Porch!” 

“‘ Well, thank Heaven, the Paphian Temple is built everywhere,” said 
Curly, “and you find it under the taps of A.K., X.K., and XXX., as 
well as in the gilt walls of a Mayfair boudoir; else the poor devils who 
haven't the Mayfair key would get locked into very outer darkness 
indeed. Here’s the train just starting. By Jove, that’s lucky. All 
right, old fellow. Here’s Puck; tumble in, old boy.” 

Tumbling in the old boy (a wiry, hideous terrier, whom it was consi- 
dered really beautiful to see chevying about in a barnful of rats), De 
Vigne seated himself, and was rolled off en route to Vigne with a pretty 
brunette opposite him, who seemed imbued with extreme admiration of 
Puck, or—his master. Girls always begin by calling his children “ little 
loves” to a widower, though the brats be as ugly as sin, and by admiring 
his dog to a bachelor, though afraid of their lives it should snap at them. 

Curly and 1 walked back to Granta, and went to console ourselves, 
first with billiards and beer at Brown’s, then with some hard practice on 
the river. I was in training with the Trinity Eight, and at that period 
confined all my hopes to winning pewter, and all my aspirations to 
bumping John’s and Corpus. ‘Talk of the doctrine of renunciation! 
Preach it to a fellow who’s been going in for raw steaks, few wines, no 
delicacies, and as small an amount of Buttery beer and Cambridge wine 
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as possible (no great loss that last item, entre nous), and ask Aim if he'd 
find it either “sweet” or “easy” to choose being bumped, instead of 
bumping! Pooh! you might as well tell him to pray I might cut a crab 
out of sheer kindness to Christ’s or Katherine Hall! 

Never do I get on boating, or look at the old pewter I won when we 
covered John’s with mortification unspeakable in the run for the Ely 
Long Challenge Cup, but what Cambridge comes back to me in the 
full swing of all its jolly days, and I feel my back bend, my muscles 
swell, and my heart pump like a hammer of twenty-horse power, as I 
used to pull up the Cam in my outrigger or the eight-oar. I belong 
to the Blue Jersey B. C., the first in England; but somehow I don’t 
feel the zest now that I used to feel cutting through the water with 
strong six-foot Monckton as stroke (poor fellow! he went down with 
jungle fever, and is lying in the banyan shadow, in Ceylon sand) and 
that merry, wicked little dog, Phil Hervey, for coxswain ; he’s a bishop 
now, and hush-hushes you, and strokes his apron, if you whisper the 
smallest crumb of fun over his capital comet wine. Dear old Cam- 
bridge! I wouldn’t give a straw for a Cambridge man who didn’t 
grow prolix as he talked of her, and didn’t empty a bumper of Guinness’s 
or Mott—as his taste may lie—in her honour. You may try to run up 
King’s College, Glasgow, St. Bees, and all those places, sir, if you 
choose. They cram well there, possibly—I don’t gainsay it—but where 
is the gentlemanlike ring, the hearty good-fellowship, the polishing for 
your rough diamond, the levelling for your conceited coxcomb, the per- 
fecting in all muscular and athletic power, to be found in the twin 
universities P A man may read, or he may not read, at college. I prefer 
the boy who knows how to feather his scull, to him who only knows 
Latin quantities and Greek unities; at any rate, he will find his level, 
measure his weight, and learn—unless he be obtuse indeed—that through 
college life, as through all other life, the best watchwords are—Pluck 
and Honour. 

I learnt that much at least, and it is no mean lesson, though I must 
admit that, after having had my cross taken away, been gated times 
innumerable, having done all the books of Virgil by way of penance 
(paying little Crip, my wine-merchant’s son, to write them out for me), 
and been shown up before the proctor on no less than six separate occa- 
sions, | got rusticated in my fourth term, and finally took my name off 
the books. The governor laughed, preferred my Grind Cups and my 
share in winning the Challenge Cup, to any Bell’s or Craven’s scholar- 
ships, and paid my debts without a murmur. ‘Too good to be true, = 
will say, ami lecteur? No; there are fathers who can remember they 
have been young, though they are unspeakably rare—as rare as ladies 
who can let you forget it! 

Now came the question, what should Ido? ‘ Nothing,” the correct 
thing, according to the governor. ‘‘ Stand for the county,” my mother 
suggested. “Go as attaché to my cousin, the envoy to St. Petersburg,” 
my relatives opined, who had triumphed, with much unholy glory, over 
my rustication, as is the custom of relatives from time immemorial, 
As it chanced, I had no fancy for either utter dolce, the bray of St. 
Stephen’s or the snows of Russia, so I put down my name for a com- 
mission, We had plenty of interest to push it, and the Gazetle soon 
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announced, “—th P. O. Lancers, Arthur Vane Tierney Chevasney, to 

be Cornet, vice James Yelverton, promoted ;” and the ~ 4 always de 
in the service as the Dashers, was De Vigne’s troop, my old Frestonhills 
hero! 

The Dashers were then quartered at Anse swe and Hounslow, and 
the first thing I saw as I drove through Knightsbridge was De Vigne’s 
groom, Harris, riding a powerful thorough-bred, swathed in body- 
clothing, whom I recognised as Berwick, famous in the Euston Hollows 
run. You may be very sure that as soon as my interview with the 
Adjutant and the Colonel were over, I found out De Vigne’s rooms as 
- wear as possible. He had the drawing-room floor of a house in 

ensington Gore, large, lofty rooms, with folding-doors, well furnished, 
and further embellished with crowds ‘of things of “his own, from Persian 
carpets bought in his travels, to the last new ; rifle sent home only the day 
before. I made my way up unannounced, and stood a minute or two 
in the open doorway. ‘They were pleasant rooms, just as a man likes 
to have them, with all the things he wants about him ready to his 
hand ; no madame to make him miserable by putting his pipes away 
out of sight, and no housekeeper to drive him distracted by sorting 
his papers, and introducing order among his pet lumber. A setter, 
a retriever, and a couple of Skyes, with Puck bolt upright in the 
midst of them, were on the hearth-rug (veritable tiger-skin); break- 
fast, in dainty Sévres and silver, stood on one table, sending up a 
delicious aroma of coffee, omelettes, and devils ; the morning papers lay 
on the floor, a smoking-cap was hung, unchivalrously, on a Parian Venus; 
a parrot, who apparently considered himself master of the place, was 
perched irreverently on a bronze Milton, and pipes, whips, pistols, and 
cards, were thrown down on a velvet couch, that Louise de Kéroualle 
or Clara d’Ische might have graced. From the inner room there came 
the rapid clash of small sw ords, while “ Touche, touche, touche! riposte! 
hola!” was shouted, in a silvery voice, from a man who, lying back in a 
rocking-chair in the bay- window of the front room, was looking on at a 
bout with the foils that was taking place beyond the folding-doors. The 
two men who were fencing were De Vi igne and a smaller, slighter fellow, 
the one calm, cool, steady, and never at a disadvantage, the other, skilful 
indeed, but too hot, eager, and rapid. In fencing, whether with the foils 
or the tongue, the grand secret is to be cool, for in proportion to your 
tranquillity grows your opponent’s exasperation. The man in the bay- 
window was too deeply interested to observe me, so I waited patiently till 
De Vigne had sent the other man’s foil flying from his hand, and ‘then 
I went forwards to claim his attention. He turned, with one of his 
sweet, rare, sunny smiles : “ Ah! dear old fellow, how are you ? Charmed 
to see you. This is the best move you ever made, Arthur. Mr. Che- 
vasney, Colonel Sabretasche, M. de Cheffontaine, a trio of my best 
friends. We only want Curly to make the partie carrée perfect. Sit 
down, old boy ; we have just breakfasted, I am sorry to say, but here are 
the things, and ali the sardines, and you shall soon have some hot 
chocolate and cdtelettes.” 

While he talked he forced me into an arm- -chair, and disregarding all 
my protests that I had already breakfasted twice—once at Longholme 
and once at a station—rang for his man. De Cheffontaine flung himself 
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on a sofa, and began with a mot on his own defeat; the man in the bay- 
window got lazily out of his rocking-chair and strolled over to us; De 
Vigne took his meerschaum, and we were soon talking away as hard as 
we could go of the belles of that season,'the pets of the ballet, Richmond, 
the Spring Meetings, the best sales in the yard, the last matches at Lord’s, 
the chances of Heliotrope’s being scratched for the Goodwood, the cer- 
tainty that Vane Stevens's roan filly would lose the trotting-match, with 
other like topics, to us, at least, of absorbing interest _ importance. 
Sabretasche was, I found, a Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel and Major of the 
Dashers, and a most agreeable man he seemed, lying back in his chair, 
making us laugh heartily at witticisms which he spoke, quietly and 
indolently, in a soft, low, mellow voice. Had I been a woman, that 
beautiful face would have done for me irretrievably, as, according to report, 
it had done for a good many. Beautiful it was, even to my eye, and 
men value the size of another’s muscle and the strength of his sinew 
more than they do the form of his face. But beautiful it was, with its 
pallid, aristocratic features, large, dark, mournful eyes, silky moustache, 
and wavy hair. Reckless devil-may-care, the man looked the recklessness 
of one who heeds nothing in heaven or earth—a little hardened by the 
world and its rubs, rendered cynical, perhaps, by injustice and wrong— 
but in the eyes there lay a kindness, and in the mouth a sadness which be- 
tokened better things. He might have been thirty, five-and-thirty, forty. 
One could no more tell his age than his character, though, looking at him, 
one could fancy it true what the world said of him—that no man ever 
found so faithful a friend, and no woman a more faithless lover than 
Vivian Sabretasche. ;' 

* Chevasney, who do you think is one of the beautés régnantes up 
here ?” asked De Vigne, pushing me some Cubas. 

‘Tow should I know? The Cherryhinton barmaid?” 

* Don’t be a fool.” 

“The Trefusis, then ?”’ 

‘Of course. She is still living with that abominable old Irishwoman, 
Lady Fantyre. They’re in Bruton-street—a pleasant house, only every- 
body wouders where the peeress finds the money. They give uncom- 
monly agreeable receptions. Don’t they, Sabretasche ?” 

“Oh, very!’ answered the Colonel, with an enigmatical smile, “ espe- 
cially to you, I’ve no doubt; and the only tax levied on one for the enter- 
tainment is to pay a few compliments to mademoiselle, and a few guinea 
points to my lady. I can’t say all the guests are the best ton ; there are 
too many ladies designated by the definite article, and too many gentle- 
men with cordons in their button-holes ; but they know how to amuse one 
another, and the women, if not exclusive, are at least remarkably pretty. 
The Trefusis is more than pretty, especially smoking a cigarette! Shall 
you allow her cigars when you’re married to her, De Vigne ?” 

* Not when I am.” 

‘*'There’s an unjust fellow! How like a man that is!” cried Sabretasche. 
‘What's charming in any other women becomes horrid in his wife. 
You remind me of Jessie Villars: when her husband smokes, she vows 
the scent will kill her; when Wyndham meets her on the terrace, taking 
his good-night pipe, she lisps there’s nothing so delightful as the scent 
of Cavendish. Come, Mr. Chevasney, I don’t mind prying into my 
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friends’ affairs before their faces. Have not De Vigne and the Trefusis 
had some nice little flirtation before now?” 

“ To be sure,”’ I answered. ‘‘ It began to be rather a desperate affair ; 
the Trinity backs could tell you many a tale, I dare say. He came down 
for Diana, and forsook her for Veuus.” 

“ But you can’t say, old fellow, I ever deserted the quiver for the 
ceinture,” cried De Vigne. “ ‘lhe Viewaway was never eclipsed by the 
Trefusis !” 

“I don’t know that. Have you taken up the affair where you left it ?” 

“T never reveal secrets that ladies share,” said De Vigne, with a 
comically demure air, “but I'll be very generous, Arthur. I'll take you 
to call on her.” 

“ Bien obligé. What do you think of this beauty, M. de Cheffontaine ?” 
I asked of the lively little Baron. 

“ Oh!” laughed he, “je trouve toutes vos Anglaises superbes, magni- 
fiques—quand elles ne sont pas prudes.” 

“ Et cela est un défaut que vous ne pouvez pardonner, hé, mon cher ?” 
asked Sabretasche, with his low silvery laugh. 

** Ni vous non plus; mais la pruderie est une faute dont on ne peut 
jamais accuser la Trefusis.” 

Sabretasche laughed again, and quoted 

“ Non, jamais tourterelle 
N’aima plus tendrement. 


Comme elle était fidéle 
A—son dernier amant !”’ 


De Vigne did not appear best pleased ; he lifted his head to look out of 
the window into the park, and as he looked his annoyance seemed to 
increase. I followed his glance, and saw the Trefusis on a very showy 
bay, of not first-rate action, taking her morning: canter. 

“ Ah, talk of an angel, you know !—there she is,” said Sabretasche. 
“Wise woman to show often en amazone; it suits her better than any- 
thing. She has met little Jimmy Levison, and taken him on with her. 
Poor Jimmy! between her smiles and old Fantyre’s honours he won't 
come off the better for those Bruton-street soirées. Why, De Vigne, you 
look quite wrathful. You wouldn’t be jealous of little Jimmy, would 
you 2” 

I don’t suppose De Vigne was jealous of little Jimmy, but I dare say 
he was not flattered to see the same wiles given to trap that very young 
pigeon that were bestowed to lure a fiery hawk like himself. 

“It amuses me to see all those women taking their morning rides and 
walks,” Sabretasche continued. ‘* They love their darling horses so! and 
they do so delight in the morning air, and the green trees look so plea- 
sant after the dusty pavé! and they never hint that they know the 
Knightsbridge men will be looking out for them, and that Charlie will be 
accidentally lounging by the rails, and Johnnie be found reading the 
Morning Post under the large avenue. The Trefusis will tell us that she 
cannot exist without her morning trot on ‘dear Diamond,’ but, sans 
doute, she remembered that De Vigne would be pretty sure to be break- 
fasting by this window, not to mention that she had whispered to little 
Jimmy her wish to see his new grey hack. I always look uuder women’s 
words as I look under their veils ; they mean them to embellish, but ! 
don’t choose they should hide at the same time.”’’ 
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“ How do you act, Colonel,” laughed De Vigne, “ when you come to 
a Shetland veil tied down very tight ?” 

* T never yet met one that hadn't some holes,” said Sabretasche. “ No 
women are long a puzzle, they are too inconsistent, and betray their 
artifices by overdoing them. She is out of sight now, De Vigne. Would 
you like your horse ordered ?”’ 

De Vigne laughed. 

“Thank you, no. Do you go to the new opera to-night, Sabre- 
tasche f”’ 

“Yes. You know I never miss, though I should go with infinitely 
more pleasure if I could get the glories of Gluck and Mozart instead of 
the sing-song ballads of Verdi and Balfe.” 

“Music is the god of his idolatry,” said De Vigne, turning to me. 
“Tt is positively one of his passions. Your heaven will be composed of 
sweet sounds, eh, Sabretasche ?” 

“¢ As yours of houris and of thorough-breds.” 

“ Pabeoe I should combine Mahomet’s and the Indian’s ideas into 
one—almond eyes and a good hunting-ground !” laughed Granville. 
“Look here, Arthur, at this Challenge. That man yonder did it. 
Isn’t he a clever fellow—too good to lie still in a rocking-chair and 
talk about women?” 

I looked at the Challenge, a little marble statuette from Landseer’s pic- 
ture, product of the Colonel’s chisel. It was a wonderful little thing ; 
every minutia, even each fine point of the delicate antlers, most beauti- 
fully and perfectly finished. 

‘* How immensely jolly !” said I, involuntarily expressing my honest 
admiration—“ how intensely delightful, to possess such a talent! What 
a resource it must be—what a refuge when other things pall !” 

He smiled at my enthusiasm, and raised his eyebrows. 

‘Cui bono ?” he said, softly, as he rose and pushed back his chair. 

The man interested me, and when he and the Baron were gone I 
asked De Vigne what he knew of him, as we stood waiting for his til- 
bury, to go and call in Bruton-street. 

“Of Vivian Sabretasche ? I know much of him socially, little of 
himself; and of his history—if history he have—nothing. He is exces- 
sively kind to mé, honourable and generous in all his dealings, a gentle- 
man always. More of him I know not, nor, were we aequainted ten 
years, should I at the end, I dare say, know more.” 

“ Why?” 

“Why? For this reason, that nobody does. Hollingsworth and 
he were cornets together, yet ational is as much a stranger to the 
real man as you or I. ‘There are some men, you know, who don’t wear 
their hearts on their sleeves; he is one, I am another. We are like 
snowballs; to begin with, it’s a piece of snow, soft and pure and mal- 
leable, and easily enough melted; but the snowball gets kicked about 
and mixed up with other snow, and knocked against stones and angles, 
aud hurried and shoved and pushed along till, in sheer self-defence, it 
hardens itself into a solid, impenetrable, immovable block of ice.” 

“Nonsense! You are not that yet.” 

“ Not yet.” 

I should say he was not. The passionate blood of five-and-twenty 
was more likely to be at boiling point than at zero. 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 
OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 
By Sir NATHANIEL. 


. ... And make them menof note (do you note, men?).—Love's Labour's Lost, 
Act III. Se. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, ActII. Sc. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iii. 


XXXVI.—Mary Tvupor. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the sanguine stigma indelibly branded on her 
name—the predominant gules of her escutcheon, rouge et noir (as it 
were) in one—we have always felt a sneaking kindness at the least, a 
sort of vexed and mortified good-will, a something of chagrined but com- 
passionate interest, in the character of Mary Tudor. 

Unamiable and unattractive as she so pre-eminently was, there was an 
underlying nobility in her moral nature, such as we fail to discover (or 
are wilfully or judicially blind else) in her all-popular sister, Elizabeth. 
Mary was, at any rate, sternly sincere; and she was memorably capable 
of two passionate attachments, which, otherwise directed and controlled, 
might have won the world’s love and admiration, instead of involving her 
in scorn and reproach,—she was even servile in her hearty devotion to 
the cause of her Church, and she was not only profuse but constant in 
her affection to a very cold, neglectful, and thankless husband. 

If it be true, as alleged, that a blunder is worse than a crime, then was 
Mary’s reign worse than criminal, for it was a blunder throughout. She 
was not strong enough for the place. For her the post of honour would 
have been a private station,—the more private the better. Haply she 
might not, in that case, and on that condition, have belied the promise 
of her youth, 

She is young, and ofa noble modest nature ; 
I hope she will deserve well,* 


as Shakspeare (albeit a true Elizabethan), unstinted in sympathy with 
them both, makes dying Katherine say of her “ young daughter,” when 
praying that the dews of heaven may fall thick in blessings on her, and, 
as a last request, beseeching the King not to neglect this “ model of their 
chaste loves,”’ but to “give her virtuous breeding,” and preserve his 
motherless girl from the pangs of absolute orphanage. 








* King Henry VIII, Act IV. Sc. 2. 
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Mary had been educated according to the austere directions of that 
second Quintilian, as his contemporaries called him, the learned Spaniard, 
Ludovicus Vives, whom Katherine had desired to draw up a code of in- 
structions for the observance of her daughter. Rigid were the rules 
enforced by Vives, in compliance with royal request. Mary was to read 
no idle books of chivalry or romance. All such productions as Amadis 
of Gaul, or Margalone and the Fairy Melusina, he would consign to the 
flames, as unrelentingly as the Curate in ‘“‘ Don Quixote.” Pyramus and 
Thisbe (in the Flemish) and Tirante the White (in the Spanish) are 
entered in his Index Prohibitorum. Lancelot de Lac, and Florice and 
Blanche, and ever so many more, he denounces as libri pestiferi, to be 
abjured by all young Christian souls. He prescribes in their room and 
stead (in addition to selected portions of the Old and New Testaments) 
the works of Cyprian, Jerome, Augustine, and Ambrose; Plato, Cicero, 
Seneca’s Maxims, the Paraphrase of Erasmus, and the Utopia of Sir 
Thomas More. From his allowance of classical poets he does not ex- 
clude the Pharsalia of Lucan, the tragedies of Seneca, and elegant ex- 
tracts from Horace. Cards, dice, and showy attire, he thinks only not 
worse than the pestiferous romances aforesaid. Mary is to work hard at 
Greek and Latin, learning the rules and exercises by heart, daily, and 
reading them two or three times over before going to bed. She is to 
converse with her tutor in Latin, and to be frequently translating 
English into that language. If stories or story-books of some kind she 
must have, they are to be exclusively historical, sacred, or classical—his 
only exception being the story of Griselda, which is recognised as a per- 
missible fiction for the delectation of young folks. Griselda, by the way, 
came afterwards to be considered in Panty by one (the Spanish) party 
at least, as the prototype of poor, patient, sorely-tried, and cruelly-pro- 
voked Queen Katherine. 

The system authorised by Vives was faithfully carried out, to Mary’s 
life-long prejudice. Miss Strickland holds her forth as an historical ex- 
ample of “the noxious effect that over-education has at a very tender 
age,”* and is convinced that these precocious studies laid the foundation 
for her melancholy temperament and delicate health. 

At the same time it is observable that the young lady did not abso- 
lutely debar herself of recreation, and that of a questionable kind. She 
seems to have been fond of betting, and to have lost a tidy sum now and 
then in certain gambling transactions. But no shadow of a stain rests 
on her perfect propriety in other respects. Vainly have the disaffected 
endeavoured to hunt up charges against her, or searched diaries aud 
documents through and through for matter for an indictment. ‘ The 
search has been vain: these records speak only of charity, affection to 
her little sister, kindness to her dependents, feminine accomplishments, 
delicate health, generosity to her god-children, many of whom were 
orphans dependent on her alms, fondness for birds—very little hunting 
and hawking is mentioned, and no bear-baiting. Her time, indeed, 
passed most blamelessly, if the gaming propensities above mentioned may 
be considered rather faults of the court when she visited it, than faults 


of hers.”’t 





* Lives of the Queens of England, vol. v. t Ibid. 
Feb.—vyou, CXXI. NO. CCCCLXXXII. M 
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In this ep Ape aged she was her father’s daughter. In few 


other respects did 


take after that side of the house. She was in the 


main her mother’s child, born and bred. And in that mother’s mis- 
fortunes she shared only too deeply, and too soon. Keenly she resented 
Katherine’s wrongs, and warmly she asserted her indefeasible rights. 
She wrote strongly-worded letters* to her father, in defence of her own 


and righteous title to the throne, which Henry was pleased to 
~ & outburst of a petulant child. A tight curb must be kept on 


this fractious girl; but though her spirit might be, and was, considerably 
depressed and cowed, it had too ath of the Tudor in it to be broken. 


tried must it have been, to the utmost tension, when baby 


Elizabeth, giddy Anne Boleyn’s child,—the child of that adventuress 


commoner by w 


om Mary’s other had been supplanted,—was declared 


heiress of the realm ; while Mary herself was denied the title of Princess, 
and kept as a kind of state prisoner, apart from the divorced queen her 
mother. No wonder the iron entered into her soul. 

The lessons of adversity, as Sir Bulwer Lytton has remarked, are not 
always salutary—sometimes they soften and amend, but as often they 
indurate and pervert. “If we consider ourselves more harshly treated 
by fate than those around us, and do not acknowledge in our own deeds 
the justice of the severity, we become too apt to deem the world our 
enemy, to case ourselves in defiance, to wrestle against our softer self, 
and to indulge the darker passions which are so easily fermented by the 
sense of injustice.”t Through some such process as this had Mary’s 
inner being to pass; and the result was bitterness to herself and others. 

How happy had it been for Mary, exclaims Hartley Coleridge, had she 
died a nun, or sunk uncrowned beneath the weight of royal sorrow! The 
comfort of a worse than widowed mother—the duteous daughter of a 
father who disowned and bastardised her, the devoted confessor of an 
oppressed and plundered Church, she had been a saint to a generous 
Protestant no less than to the sympathising Catholic, had her rival’s 
success consigned her to the cloister, or the overthrow of her religion to a 
2 “The Princess Mary had been consecrated to memory “had the 
ae Mary never reigned. ” 

Hartley speaks in the tolerant spirit of a generation which can allude 
te Mary without the invariable prefix of that damning epithet, which our 
Protestant forefathers were apt to account (at least in practice) an indis- 
pensable adjunct. Nay, we find the elder Coleridge, at one time, pro- 
testing against the growing disinclination to so orthodox a traditional 
title as that of Bloody Mary. It was a squeamish-looking sign of the 
times, he augured, and boded no good to Church or State. His satire is 


pointed blank against the spurious sentimentalism which 


Laments the advice that sour’d a milky queen— 
(For “bloody” all enlighten’d men confess 

An antiquated error of the press: ) 

Who, rapt by zeal beyond her sex’s bounds, 

With actual’ cautery staunch’d the Church’s wounds. § 








* See Froude’s History of England, vol. ii. ch. vii. 
t The Last Days of Pompeii, “book i iii. ch. xi. 

t Ignoramus on the Fine Arts, Essay ii. 

§ Poems by S. T. Coleridge: Sancti Dominici Pallium. 
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Certainly no one will suppose Queen Mary to be the subject of Prior’s 
stanza, in a feeble copy of verses that glorify one of our sovereign ladies— 
She held the sword and balance right, 
And sought her people’s good ; 
In clemency she did delight, 
Her reign not stained with blood ;* 


the two last lines being so exquisitely inappropriate to /a sanglante. But 
the good taste of the times has ratified the disuse, by degrees, of an adjec- 
tive which now appears to be the hideous word-of-all-work in the working 
man’s table of execrations. A word so emphatically monopolised by cads 
and cadgers, cabbies and costermongers, tinkers | dustmen, coalheavers 
and bargees, as their favourite expletive, when swelling out a period with 
something that shall sound spicily profane,—and, to do them justice, they 
are as lavish of this expletive, throughout the members of a sentence, as 
ever were the Greeks with their innocent 3¢,—now that the adjective 
aforesaid is thus appropriated by street blackguards, and by them made 
to form the backbone (and ribs) of their mother-tongue, one cannot but 
think it time, for this if for no other reason, to drop the “ bloody” when 
speaking of Queen Mary—at any rate out of Exeter Hall, in the month 
of May. . 

Sal se take a hasty survey of some of the sentences | ome upon Mary’s 
memory, by historical judges of different schools an oon _——e 
David Hume—whose prestige it still is, deservedly or otherwise, to have 
written The History of England—pronounces her to have possessed few 
qualities either estimable or amiable, and her person to have been as little 
engaging as her behaviour and address. Her characteristics are tabulated 
in a category unpleasantly composed of ope bigotry, violence, 
cruelty, malignity, revenge, and tyranny; all of which are said to have 
taken a tincture from her bad temper and narrow understanding. And 
amidst that complication of vices which entered into her composition, Mr. 
Hume can “scarcely find any virtue but sincerity,” a quality which he 
owns her to have (seemingly) maintained through her whole life, except 
in the beginning of her reign, “ when the necessity of her affairs obliged 
her to make some promises to the Protestants, which she certainly never 
intended to perform. But in these cases a weak bigoted woman, under 
the government of priests, easily finds casuistry sufficient to justify to 
herself the violation of a promise.” The historian allows, too, that Mary 
appears, as well as her father, to have been “ susceptible of some attach- 
ments of friendship,”—and this, in her case, without the caprice and in- 
constancy which were so remarkable in Henry. Nor does he blink the 
fact, that in many circumstances of her life she gave indications of reso- 
lution and vigour of mind—a quality, he remarks, which seems to have 
been inherent in her family. 

No one of our historians, as Mr. Hallam observes, has been so severe 
on Mary’s reign, except on a religious account, as Carte, on the authority 
of the letters of Noailles; while Dr. Lingard, though with these letters 
before him, has softened and suppressed, till she appears honest and even 
amiable. To Mr. Hallam himself,—admitting that the French ambas- 
sador had a temptation to exaggerate the faults of a government wholly 





* Prior, The Viceroy. + Hume, History of England, ch. xxxvii. 
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devoted to Spain,—it is quite manifest, that Mary’s reign was inglorious, 
her capacity narrow, and her temper sanguinary; that, although con- 
scientious in some respects, she was as capable of dissimulation as her 
sister, and of breach of faith as her husband ; that she obstinately and 
wilfully sacrificed her subjects’ affections and interests to a misplaced and 
di itable attachment ; and that the words with which Carte has con- 
cluded the character of this unlamented sovereign, though little pleasing 
to men of Dr. Lingard’s profession, are cape y * just. 

The words are simply and severely these: “ Having reduced the nation 
to the brink of ruin, she left it, by her seasonable decease, to be restored 
by her admirable successor to its ancient prosperity and glory.”* 

Professor Blunt’s is but a pungent paraphrase of Carte’s summing-up, 
when he says, in reference to the fires of Smithfield and elsewhere, ‘“‘ How 
many more might have been added to the number of victims, had Mary’s 
life been spared, it is impossible to conjecture, but happily those days were 
shortened; and on the 17th of November she herself ended a reign of con- 
tinued disaster: Calais, which had been in possession of the Englisn since 
the battle of Crecy, and then reckoned the jewel of the crown, lost; and 
lost apparently because the government dared not call a parliament to 
snail means of defence, such was its unpopularity; . . . . an exchequer 
too much exhausted to right itself; the learned men in exile;..... . 
capital offences greatly multiplied, fifty-two persons being executed at 
Oxford at one sessions; a pestilence depopulating the country to such a 
degree as to excite fears of a French invasion by reason of the nation’s 
weakness ; for the inhabitants of the village ceased, might Elizabeth say 
on her accession; they ceased in Israel, until that I arose, that I arose a 
mother in Israel.”+ 

We are as far removed as possible—qguam longissimé—from those who 
would “diminish the aversion” (in Burnet’s phrase) felt towards the 
Marian persecutions—and whom Mr. Hallam somewhat sternly counsels 
to “ avoid for the future either such panegyrics on Mary and her advisers, 
or such insidious extenuations of her persecutions as we hee lately read,” t 
and which, he not unreasonably says, do not excite a favourable impres- 
sion of the sincerity of these writers in the principles of toleration to which 
they profess to have been converted. With or for polemics of this order 
we have not a word to say. 

A more tolerant feeling towards the unhappy queen need not, however, 
be at all symptomatic of a less distaste for Smithfield fires and fagots. 
Partisan apologists apart, Protestantism is learning to make allowances 
for individual infirmities, and to recognise the possible conjunction of a 
bigoted will with hysterical sincerity of creed. Mary might shed much 
blood, and yet not be bloodthirsty, after the tigress type. She might 
sign the death-warrants of four or five hundred men, women, and children, 
gentle and simple, learned and untaught, and yet have a certain “ piety” 
of her own, to the morbid excess of which, in fact, these poor people owed 
their death. Hear, on this point, the unimpeachable testimony of a Lady 





* At the same time, Mr. Hallam fully admits that Lingard has proved Elizabeth 
to have been as dangerous a prisoner, as she afterwards found the Queen of Scots. 
—Constitutional History of England, vol. i. ch. ii. 

+ Blunt, Reformation in England, ch. xii. 

t Const. Hist., I. 106. Fifth edit. 
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Margaret Professor of Divinity, already our creditor for one citation. 
“Her sincere and disinterested devotion to the Roman Catholic persua- 
sion was the virtue, the passion it might rather be said, of her life; the 
piety of her mother had imparted to Ser in her cradle a faith, which the 
subsequent sufferings of that mother must have hallowed in her sight.”* 
A more recent contributor to the Quarterly Review, who, while admitting 
Elizabeth to have been a born ruler, pronounces her inferior to Mary in 
every moral quality, says of the latter, that ‘ her somewhat austere virtues, 
her unbending rectitude, her sincere, though mistaken, piety, would have 
rendered her respected in private life,”+ though on the throne they proved 
so injurious to both ruler and realm. Mr. Leigh Hunt, again, confessed 
long since that he pitied “ ‘ Bloody Mary,’ as she has been called,” almost 
as much as any unfortunate sovereign on record. She caused horrible 
and odious suffering, he admits; but she also suffered horribly herself, and 
became odious where she would fain have been loved. “ She had a bigoted 
education and a complexional melancholy ; was stunted in person, plain 
in face, with impressive but gloomy eyes; a wife with affections unre- 
quited ; and a persecuting, unpopular, but conscientious sovereign. She 
derived little pleasure apparently from having her way, even in religious 
matters; but acted as she did out of a narrow sense of duty ; me she 
proved her honesty, however perverted, by a perpetual anxiety and un- 
easiness.’’{ In another work the same kindly writer expresses his deep 
commiseration for one who ended with having nobody to love her, not 
even the bigots in whose cause she lost the love of her people. And he 
would have us remember whose daughter she was, and under what cireum- 
stances born and bred: that she inherited the tyrannical tendencies of her 
father, and the melancholy and stubbornness of her Spanish mother; and 
that she “ had the misfortune, say rather the unspeakable misery, of being 
taught to think it just to commit her fellow-creatures to the flames, for 
doing no more than she stubbornly did herself,—namely, vindicate the 
right of having their own opinion.” Above all, he would have us re- 
member, that she was not happy ; that it was not in gaiety or sheer un- 
feelingness that she did what she thus frightfully thought to be her duty. 

“¢ She suffered bitterly herself; and suffered too, not merely for herself 
and her own personal sorrows, but sharply for her sense of the public 
welfare, and that of men’s very souls. In sending people to the stake, she 
fancied (with the dreadful involuntary blasphemy Aste her by her creed) 
that the measure was necessary, in order to save millions from eternal 
wretchedness; and if in this perverted sense of duty there was a willing 
participation of the harsher parts of her character, she had sensibility 
enough to die of a broken eee ad and pardon to her menor: 
Which of us might not have done the same, had we been as unhappily 
situated ?”§ 

Mr. Froude says that “ Queen Mary, cruelly as she was wronged in her 
young days, is not one of those’ persons whom it is possible to hate, and 
we pity her even in her crimes.” From her childhood, as he reminds us, 


* Prof. Blunt, The Reformation in England, ch. xii. 

t Quarterly Review, July, 1854, p. 224. 

+ The Town: its Memorable Characters and Events, vol. ii. ch. xi. 
§ Leigh Hunt, Female Sovereigns of England. 
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she had been the plaything of a fortune which had bound her heart in ice, 
and her woman’s feeli ings, as she brooded over her own and her mother’s 
wrongs, had curdled into bitterness. With a more powerful nature, 
injuries such as hers would have brought about some tragical catastrophe ; 

but such a result was prevented by the poverty of her disposition, and she 
was transformed instead into a wretched being who could neither love nor 
be loved. 

“If her husband,” this historian affirms, “ had treated her even with 
ordinary kindness—inexperienced as she, who had never known kindness 
at all, must have been in distinguishing between the degrees of it—it 
might have satisfied her self-flattery; and if those other hopes had not 
deceived her, and if in becoming a mother fresh springs of affection had 
been allowed to open for her, it is not impossible that the hard frost-bound 
soil might have thawed, and the latent humanity shot up again.”* 

So it might have been, this historian is fain to believe ; and those dark 
blots which will now lie on her name for ever, might either never have 
been, or have been washed away by repentance. But so it was not to be; 
and, as Mr. Carlyle observes of the wide world’s history, these same 
“ might-have-beens ” are mostly a vanity. 

A sorry spouse she found in the King of Spain. Like the complaining 
dame in Beaumont and Fletcher she might soothly swear, 


I have been gull’d in a shining carbuncle, 
A very glowworm, that I thought had fire in’t, 
And ’tis as cold as ice. 


It was not unlike a new version of the story of her poor mad aunt, 
Joanna, who also had a Philip for her husband, and one whose adiffer- 
ence to her so mortitied her parents, Ferdinand and Isabella, and went far 
to derange her own wits. Joanna, too, like Mary, had few personal 
attractions, and, as Prescott says,t cooled the affections of har Philip by 
alternations of excessive fondness and irritable jealousy, for which last the 
levity of his conduct gave her too much occasion. 

Describing Mary at her nuptial period, M. Michelet styles her “ vieille 
fille, Acre de passions retardées,”’ “* petite femme, maigre et rouge."§ Of 
the portrait of her by Sir Anteaiec More—who received for it, from Philip, 
not only a chain of gold, but the more substantial honorarium of 400/. a 
year as painter to the King||—of this portrait Hartley Coleridge remarks, 
that if Sir Antonio painted the traditional likeness of Mary, he was no 
flatterer—she being old and ugly enough for a frontispiece to the Book 
of Martyrs. One would scarce have suspected Philip of loving his wife 
well enough to give away chains for her vinegar features; and if Sir 
Antonio received a salary of 400/., he was better paid than he could pos- 
sibly deserve. Holbein’s pension was only two hundred florins. 





* See the historical essay on Mary Tudor in the Westminster Review, No. V., 
New Series ;—an essay equal in its better parts to the best parts of the author's 
History of England under the Tudors, and which may be said indeed to contain 
the pith or marrow of the sixth volume of that very able work. 

t Wit at Several Weapons, Act II. Sc. 1. 

t History of Ferdinand and Isabella, part ii. ch. iii. 

§ Guerres de Religion, ch. viii. 
i Allan Cunningham, Lives of the Painters. 

Essays and Marginalia, by Hartley Coleridge. 
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Leigh Hunt describes her as “ plain, petty of stature, ill-coloured, and 
fierce-eyed, with a voice almost as deep asa man’s.” True, that Michele, 
the Venetian ambassador, in the account which he wrote of her, pro- 
nounces her “ moderately pretty ;”* but if Giovanni the diplomatist was 
not, ex officio, “ lying abroad” (to adopt Wotton’s now proverbial pun)— 
if he did not “ use the words as good-naturedly implying something dif- 
ferent,” then, as Leigh Hunt too truly says,t he goes counter to all which 
is understood of Mary’s face in history, and certainly to the prints of it, 
which are representative of a melancholy and homely vixen. 

Not, at any rate, the sort of face and expression to captivate Philip, 
who was a coarse and eager sensualist—as unrefined in his amours as in 
his palate; and as regards the latter we know that of all dainty dishes 
you could set before the king, he preferred huge masses of bacon. fat— 
if from a pig of some forty score weight, so much the better. 

Mary had the misfortune, as the latest and best of her husband's his- 
torians describes it, to labour under a chronic infirmity, which confined 
her for weeks, and indeed months, of every year to her chamber, and 
which, with her domestic troubles, gave her an air of melancholy, that in 
later years settled into a repulsive austerity.[ Mr. Lothrop Motley avows 
his leash compassion for Mary Tudor, when her passionate efforts to 
inspire Philip with affection are contrasted with his impassiveness. 
** Tyrant, bigot, murderess though she was, she was still woman, and she 
lavished on her husband all that was not ferocious in her nature. For- 
bid “ug prayers to be said for the soul of her father, hating her sister and 
her people, burning bishops, bathing herself in the blood of heretics, to 
Philip she was all submissiveness and feminine devotion. 

“It was a most singular contrast, Mary the Queen of England, and 
Mary the wife of Philip. Small, lean, and sickly, painfully near-sighted, 
yet with an eye of fierceness and fire; her face wrinkled by care and evil 
passions still more than by Time, with a big man’s voice, whose harsh- 
ness made those in the next room tremble, yet feminine in her tastes, 
skilful with her needle, fond of embroidery, striking the lute with a 
touch remarkable for its science and feeling, speaking many languages, 
including Latin, with fluency and grace ; most feminine, too, in her con- 
stitutional sufferings, hysterical of habit, shedding floods of tears daily 
at Philip’s coldness, undisguised infidelity, and frequent absences from 
England—she almost awakens compassion, and causes a momentary 
oblivion of her identity.”§ 

Philip’s frequent absences from England might more properly be ren- 
dered his very rare presence there, for he gave our island and its queen 
very little of his company. England did not care how little ; but the 
queen did. Philip made himself scarce; and the English liked him 
none the worse for that. But it was pain and grief to Mary, and the 
fire was hot within her, and she spoke upbraidingly with her mouth, and 
wrote reproachfully with her pen. But hardly could the gentle lady 
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married to the Moor be more devoted in her attachment, or say more 


sincerely, 
Unkindness may do much; 
And his unkindness may defeat my life, 
But never taint my love.* 


When Philip bade his dejected wife a final adieu, nothing, as Prescott 
says, could be more forlorn than her condition. Her health wasting 
under a disease that “‘ cheated her with illusory hopes” of an heir, and so 
made her ridiculous in the eyes of the world; her throne, her very life, 
continually menaced by conspiracies, to some of which even her own 
sister was supposed to be privy; her spirits affected by the consciousness 
of the decline of her popularity under the gloomy system of persecution 
into which she had been led by her ghostly advisers; without friends, 
without children, almost it might be said without a husband,—she was 
alone in the world, more to be commiserated than the meanest subject in 
herdominions. She has had little commiseration, however, Mr. Prescott 
continues, “ from Protestant writers, who paint her in the odious colours 
of a fanatic. This has been compensated, it may be thought, by the 
Roman Catholic historians, who have invested the English queen with 
all the glories of the saint and the martyr.” Experience may convince 
us, he adds, that public acts do not always furnish a safe criterion of 
private character,—particularly when these acts are conuected with re- 
ligion. “A larger examination of contemporary documents, especially 
of the queen’s own correspondence, justifies the inference, that, with all 
the infirmities of a temper soured by disease, and by the difficulties of 
her position, she possessed many of the good qualities of her illustrious 
progenitors, Katherine of Aragon and Isabella of Castile; the same con- 
jugal tenderness and devotion, the same courage in times of danger, the 
same earnest desire, misguided as she was, to do her duty,—and, un- 
fortunately, the same bigotry. It was, indeed, most unfortunate, in 
Mary’s case, as in that of the Catholic queen, that this bigotry, from 
their position as independent sovereigns, should have been attended with 
such fatal consequences as have left an indelible blot on the history of 
their reigns.’’+ 

Michelet declares that nothing can be more curious than to watch the 
phantasmagoria of the Marian policy, as displayed in the despatches of 
Renard, the Spanish envoy, who acted as Mary’s right-hand counsellor, 
urged her on, and supported her with adroit zeal. ‘* Marie, ignoraute, 
intrépide de son ignorance, qui ne sait rien, ne comprend rien, croit toute 
Angleterre catholique.” She blunders on, blind in the belief of that one 
blunder, and acting upon it as an axiom in her laws of government, a 
postulate in her system of politics. She steers her way right onward— 
va droit, sans avoir peur de rien. She has no fear of losing her king- 
dom; but even were such a contingency probable, she might think a 
kingdom not ill lost fora mass. And yet, péril énorme! La premiére 
messe fait une sanglante émeute d Londres.~ What matter, in com- 
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* Othello, IV. 2. 
t See Tytler’s valuable work, Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. The compila- 
tion of this work led its candid author to conclusions eminently favourable to 
ry personal character of Queen Mary.—Prescott, History of Philip II, book i. 
ch. vii. 
¢ Histoire de France, t. ix. p. 135. 
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parison with the weal of Mother Church? Mary may be vexed and 
soured by refractory Protestantism, but she will not desist or be turned 
aside—for she too, in her crabbed way, has full purpose of heart to 
cleave steadfastly to the faith she re as pure and undefiled—she too 
is wholly resolved to contend earnestly for what she accounts the faith 
once delivered to the saints. 

And thus arose, in its baleful horror, what Shenstone calls 


The pest gigantic, whose revengeful stroke 
Tinged the red annals of Maria’s reign.* 


Upon the class character of the persecution Mr. Froude forcibly re- 
marks, that although Pole and Mary could have laid their hands on earl 
and baron, knight and gentleman, whose heresy was notorious, although, 
in the queen’s own guard, there were many who never listened to a 
mass,t they durst not strike where there was danger that they would be 
struck in return. ‘They went out, as he describes it, into the highways 
and hedges; they gathered up the lame, the halt, and the blind; they 
took the weaver from his loom, the carpenter from his workshop, the 
husbandman from his plough; they laid hands on maidens and boys ** who 
had never heard of any other religion than that they were called on 
to abjure,’’t old men tottering into the grave, and children whose lips 
could but just lisp the articles of their creed; and of these they made 
their burnt-offerings; of these they crowded their prisons, and when filth 
and famine killed them, they flung them out to rot. How long England 
would have endured the repetition of the horrid spectacles is hard to say. 
The persecution lasted three years, and in that time something less than 
three hundred persons were burnt at the stake.§ “ “ By imprisonment,” 
said Lord Burleigh, ‘‘ by torment, by famine, by fire, almost the number 
of four hundred were,” in their various ways, “ lamentably destroyed.”|| 

It is only your stage Jesuit, ironically personified, who will be found 
to maintain that 


Too sparing was the time, too mild the day, 
When our great Mary bore the English sway ! 
Unqueenlike pity marred her royal power, 
Nor was her purple dyed soa in gore. 

Four or five hundred, such like petty sum, 
Might fall perhaps a sacrifice to Rome, 
Scarce worth the naming: had J had the power, 
Or been thought fit to have been her counsellor, 
She should have raised it to a nobler score, 
Big bonfires should have blazed, and shone each day, 
To tell our triumphs, and make bright our way ; 
And when ’twas dark in every lane and street 
Thick flaming heretics should serve to light, 
And save the needless charge of links by night ; 
Smithfield should still have kept a constant fire, 
Which never should be quench’d, never expire, 
But with the lives of all the miscreant rout, 
Till the last gasping breath had blown it out. 
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* Shenstone, The Ruined Abbey. 
t Underhill’s Narrative. t Burleigh’s Execution of Justice. 
§ The number is variously computed at 270, 280, and 290. 

| ¥roude, VI. 532-3. 

{ Oldham, Satires upon the Jesuits. 
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The late Lord Nugent had some reason for complaining that, although 
our histories, up to the time of his writing (1826), had not, he believed, 
stated what is untrue of Queen Mary, nor, perhaps, had very much ex- 
what is true of her; yet, “our arguers, whose only talk is of 

are generally very uncandid in what they conceal.” It seemed 
to be commonly ignored, that the statutes which enabled Mary to burn 
those who had conformed to the Church of her father and brother, were 
Protestant statutes, declaring the common law against heresy, and framed 
by her father Henry the Eighth, and confirmed and acted upon by Order 
of Council of her brother Edward the Sixth, enabling that mild and tem- 
perate young sovereign to burn divers misbelievers, by sentence of com- 
missioners. “It would appear to be seldom considered, that her zeal 
might very possibly have been warmed by the circumstance of both her 
chaplains having been imprisoned for their religion, and herself arbi- 
trarily detained, and her safety threatened during the short but perse- 
cuting reign of her brother.”’* His lordship further reminds all whom 
it concerns, that the sad evidences of the violence of those days are by no 
means confined to her acts alone ; that the fagots of persecution were not 
kindled by Papists only, nor did they cease to blaze when the power of 
using them as instruments of conversion ceased to be in Popish hands. 
artley Coleridge, on this topic, adopts the tactics of those who apo- 
logise for the Elizabethan persecution. He asserts that the real grounds 
of the Marian persecution were political, not religious. Religion, he 
contends, was only called in to smother the consciences of the persecu- 
tors, some of whom would have shrunk from the deadly acts of vengeance 
which they perpetrated, if they could not have contrived to believe that 
they were vindicating the true Church against soul-killing heresy. Not 
that he denies the appearance, here and there, of a Bonner or a Jeffreys, 
in whom the lust of blood is not a mere metaphor, but a physical appe- 
tite—though he believes such to be as rare a phenomenon as the Siamese 
twins. But he doubts whether Christianity, however corrupted with 
error, ever urged one human being to oppress or destroy another. ‘‘ An 
erring piety may consent to persecution; but the promoters of persecu- 
tions are Revenge, Ambition, Avarice, and the other bastards of the 
World, which the Church adopted when she married the World. It may 
be said that among the victims in Mary’s reign, there were many poor 
insignificant individuals, that could be formidable to no government ; but 
if it were possible, at this distance of time, to investigate the history of 
such cases, we should find that there was some old quarrel, some malicious 
neighbour, some Tony-fire-the-fagot at the bottom of it.”t Elsewhere 
Hartley affirms, that, in the black list of persecutors, depend upon it, 
there have been three atheists to one sincere bigot. 

Be that as it may, we have, at any rate, one most sincere bigot in the 
person of Mary Tudor. It is just this quality that makes Macaulay 
exalt her, in this one respect, to the prejudice of her right royal sister. 
He calls it the great stain on the character of Elizabeth, that being her- 
self an Adiaphorist, having no scruple about conforming to the Romish 
Church when conformity was necessary to her own safety, retaining to 








* Lord Nugent's Plain Statement on the Catholic Question, 1826. 
t Hartley Coleridge, Life of Roger Ascham. 
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the last moment of her life a fondness for much of the doctrine and much 
of the ceremonial of that Church, she yet subjected that Church to a ~ 
secution even more odious than the persecution with which her sister 
harassed the Protestants. ‘‘We say more odious. For Mary had at 
least the plea of fanaticism. She did nothing for her religion which she 
was not prepared to suffer for it. She had held it firmly under persecu- 
tion. She fully believed it to be essential to salvation. If she burned 
the bodies of her subjects, it was in order to rescue their souls.”* 
Whereas Elizabeth, as he insists, had no such pretext—being a half- 
Protestant, or wholly a Catholic, as opportunity might offer, or exigency 
require. 

Tn Queen Mary, as the historian of the Tudors not only says but 
clearly shows, early ill-usage had trampled out the natural woman, and 
delivered her up to Catholicism, to be moulded by it exclusively and 
completely. He finely and feelingly pictures her as one who, with a 
resolute wish to do the will of God, without one bad passion, careless of 
herself, and only caring for what she believed to be her duty, had no idea 
of what duty meant, except what she gathered from her creed; and all 
whose loves, all whose hatreds, submitted to the literal control of the 
propositions of it, uncounteracted and uninfluenced by a single human 
emotion. Her life on earth, as he says, was one long mistake, and but 
for the brief delusive interval, which only served to make her cup more 
bitter, it was one long misery. ‘ The ne which she had mis- 
taken for pregnancy were the approaches of a hideous disease. Her hus- 
band, for whom she had sacrificed the hearts of her people, detested her, 
and, brute as he was, took no pains to conceal his aversion. He insulted 
her by infamous solicitations of the ladies of her court ; when they turned 
with disdain from him, he consoled himself with vulgar debauchery; and 
making no secret of the motives which had induced him to accept her 
hand, when the policy burst like an air-bubble, he hastened to leave a 
country which was always execrable to him, and a wife whose presence 
was a reproach.” f 

And would he not come again? neveragain? Give him up, she could 
not, contemptuous ingrate though he was. One might almost transfer 
to Mary, in his regard, the language of Lady Frampul in Jonson’s 
lay: 

Pee Thou dost not know my sufferings, what I feel, 
My fires and fears are met; | burn and freeze, 
My liver’s one great coal, my heart shrunk up 
With all the fibres, and the mass of blood 
Within me, is a standing lake of fire, 
Curl’d with the cold wind of my gelid sighs, 
That drive a drift of sleet through all my body, 
And shoot a February through my veins. 


Until I see him, 1 am drunk with thirst, 
And surfeited with hunger of his presence. 


But the separation was final; and thus bitterly was Mary’s heart 
“flung back upon itself; and with seared feelings and breaking health, 
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* Essay on Burleigh and his Times. (1832.) 
7 Essay on Mary Tudor, in Westminster Review, V. 32. 
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she threw herself with undivided heart upon her religion to fulfil the 
gnission on which she believed that she had been sent by God.” In proof, 
were proof wanting, that Mary, and not Philip, was the author of the 
persecution, Mr. Froude refers to the fact, that the most severe edict 
which was issued, went out after her husband had left her. Victims were 
multiplied exceedingly, and curses loud as well as deep began to penetrate 
within palace walls, needing no bird of the air to carry the matter, even 
within the queen's chamber. 

She saw that she was hated by her people, widely and intensely hated. 
But she clung to her disastrous mission only the more. She feit that she 
was dying by inches, but this only quickened her zeal to work while it 
was called to-day, the night being so near in which she could work no 
more. 

They tell us it was the loss of Calais that broke Mary’s heart. It came 
upon her with the shock of an unforeseen disaster. Calamities had taken 
such hold upon her that she was not able to look up; and this was the 
finishing stroke. 

Here is Michelet’s vigorous outline of the closing scene. ‘ Marie, 
avec son légat Pole, dans ses quatre ans de supplice, avait usé la Terreur 
catholique. Vaincue par les martyrs, elle se sentait impuissante et 
comme submergee dans la grande marée montante du_protestantisme 
vainqueur, Neégligée de son cher époux, le rot velu, et furieuse de ses 
nuits veuves, blessee par Rome qu’elle servait si bien, excommunice par 
un pape imbécile, elle recut encore cet horrible coup de Calais, honte 
nationale que l’Angleterre lui mit comme une pierre sur le ceeur. Elle 
n’y survécut guére, et mourut conspuce du peuple, laissant le trone a 
celle quelle haissait & mort, la protestante Elisabeth (novembre, 
1558).’’* 

The Calais coup is assumed to have been her death-blow. Where 
there were so few to speak comfort to her, Mary can hardly be said to 
have refused comfort: else might one picture her rejecting the ordinary 


Console-toi pourtant de ton malheur, 
in the spirit of Moliére’s Alcippe— 
Qui, moi? J’aurai toujours ce coup-la sur le ceur.t 


In the spirit, and to the letter too ; for we all know what the moribund 
woman said about Calais and her heart. 

Measured by substantial value, Mr. Froude computes the loss of Calais 
to have been a gain; English princes were never again to lay claim to 
the crown of France, and the possession of a fortress on French soil was 
a perpetual irritation. But Calais was called the “ brightest jewel in the 
English crown.” A jewel it was, useless, costly, but dearly prized. Over 


the gate of Calais had ouce stood the insolent inscription : 


Then shall the Frenchmen Calais win, 
When iron and lead like cork shall swim; 


and the Frenchmen had won it, won it in fair and gallant fight. 
“If Spain should rise suddenly into her ancient strength and tear 


* Guerres de Religion, p. 148. t+ Les Facheux, IL. 3. 
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Gibraltar from us, our mortification would be faint, compared to the 
anguish of humiliated pride with which the loss of Calais distracted the 
subjects of Queen Mary.’’* 

Hear how a jolly Briton, nearly three centuries after the event, ex- 
presses his feelings upon it, on a return from perambulating the fortifica- 
tions of Calais. We quote from Sir Walter Scott's diary, as kept in 
France, in-the autumn of 1826. The extract may serve by way of relief 
by contrast to the tone and accent of what precedes and follows it. 
* Lost, as all know, by the bloody papist bitch (one must be vernacular 
when on French ground) Queen Mary, of red-hot memory. I would 
rather she had burned a score more of bishops. If she had kept it, her 
sister Bess would sooner have parted with her virginity.’ And then 
the hearty old baronet speculates on the chances of keeping it under the 
Stuarts. Charles I., he says, had no temptation to part with it—and 
though it might, indeed, have shuffled out of our hands during the Civil 
Wars, he is clear that Noll would have as soon let Monsieur draw one 
of his grinders—then Charles II., he assumes, would hardly have dared 
to sell such an old possession, as he did Dunkirk; and after that the 
French had little chance till the revolution. ‘“ Even then, I think, we 
could have held a place that could be supplied from our own element, the 
sea. Cui bono? None, I think, but to plague the rogues.”’+ The very 
reason why so many latter-day politicians think it a good riddance, in 
the cause and interests of peace. But let that pass. 

Memorable is the saying attributed to Mary, that the name of Calais 
would be found imprinted on her heart when dead. She could not get 
the better of this scathing blow. Of the surrendered town she might 
have said, as Milton’s Adam of a merely imagined bereavement, 


Loss of thee 
Will never from my heart. 


We have seen Michelet’s description of her, as “furieuse de ses nuits 
veuves.’” More tumultuous agitation now afflicted her in the night 
season. George Buchanan’s Latin ode on the taking of Calais, includes 
a dark sketch of Mary’s remorse and shame,—with this among the other 
woes of her unrest : 
Umbreeque nocturne, quietem 
Terrificis agitant figuris.t 
Mary’s death was now openly prayed for in the churches; and reverend 
refugees in Germany were not backward to send over pamphlets to the 
tune of Killing No Murder, in a case like hers. But she saved their 
disciples the trouble of summary slaughter, by dying, almost as soon, 
and quite as miserably, as they could wish. Unwept, unsolaced, she died, 
—with a last prayer that she might be buried in the garb of a poor re- 
ligieuse—in which alone, a kindly critic affirms, it would have been well 
for her if she had lived. 
No English sovereign, says Mr. Froude, ever ascended the throne with 
Jarger popularity than Mary Tudor. The country was eager to atone 
to her for her mother’s injuries; and the instinctive loyalty of the English 





* Froude, vol. vi. p. 506. ¢t Lockhart’s Life of Seott, ch. lxxxii. 
¢ Ad Francie Regem, Henricum II., post ictos Caletes, Georgius Buchanan. 
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towards their natural sovereign was enhanced by the abortive efforts of 
Northumberland to rob her of her inheritance. She had reigned little 
more than five years, and she descended into the grave amidst curses 
deeper than the acclamations which had welcomed her accession. In that 
brief time she had swathed her name in the horrid epithet which will 
cling to it for ever; and yet from the passions which in general tempt 
sovereigns into crime, she was entirely free ; to the time of her accession 
she had lived a blameless, and, in many respects, a noble life; and few 
men or women have lived less capable of doing knowingly a wrong thing. 

* Philip’s conduct, which could not e xtinguish her passion for him, and 
the collapse of the inflated imaginations w hich had surrounded her sup- 
posed pregnancy, it can hardly be doubted, affected her sanity. Those 
forlorn hours when she would sit on the ground with her knees drawn to 
her face ; those restless days and nights when, like a ghost, she would 
wander about the palace galleries, rousing herself only to write tear- 
blotted letters to her husband ; those bursts of fury over the libels dropped 
in her way ; or the marching in procession behind the Host in the London 
streets—these are all symptoms of hysterical derangement, and leave 
little room, as we think of her, for other feelings than pity. But if Mary 
was insane, the madness was of a kind which placed her absolutely under 
her spiritual directors ; and the responsibility for her cruelties, if respon- 
sibility be anything but a name, rests first with Gardiner, who com- 
menced them, and, secondly, and in a higher degree, with Reginald 
Pole.”* 

All these have gone, long since, every man to his own place; and to 
their own Master they stand or fall. But let us, who judge none of 
them, compassionate her who stood forth the most prominently of them 
all, and who more than either of them bore the burden and heat of the 
day, the glooms of its wintry morning, and the darkness that might be 
felt when its even-tide saddened into night. 





STEREOSCOPIC GLIMPSES. 
By W. Cares KENT. 


XILI.—-SPENSER AT KILCOLMAN. 


I. 
Grey evening comes, the yellow dropping leaves 
Flutter to crimson in the western glow, 
And thriftless Autumn boughs of wealth bereav es, 
Like largess flung to all the winds that blow! 
The golden showers in fitful gushes flow 
To Earth’s fair lap, as if all-bounteous Heaven 
Jove’s love o’er some new Danaé would strow 
Refulgent, or as though abroad were driven 

Before each gust in flakes the glorious gleams of even. 





* Froude, History of England, vol. vi. p. 528. 
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Il. 

Rapt in that tinkling storm, a Watcher stands 
Upon the margin of a grass-ringed lake, 
Stands rapt in reverie calm with clasped hands, 
While those gold clouds like glory round him break, 
Their outer sprinklings dropping, flake by flake, 
About the glimmering pool below his feet— 
That silvery dise where shadowy mountains shake 
Their rippled outlines, when soft zephyrs greet 

The varying hues of eve while stars and sunset meet. 


Ill. 

A comely face—brown eyes and brownest hair, 
A gilt-brown beard about warm lips of grace ; 
The kindliest mouth, the smoothest forehead fair— 
Not yet hath Time there left the tidal trace 
Where wrinkling floods of grief life’s sands deface ! 
His glance, still, swims in brimming tears of woe, 
Tears welling up from Love’s heart-inmost place, 
Tears that to Memory’s silent bidding flow, 

Drawn from those depths Death’s wrecks alone bestrow. 


Iv. 

The Poet weeps, in solitude forlorn, 

That dauntless Hero perished in his prime, 

That peerless Knight whose life seemed at its morn, 

Whose death-knell clanged when others’ nuptial-chime ! 

He weeps, yon Bard, that vanished Soul sublime, 

Whose dreams were of Arcadia—he, whose tongue 

Disdained the draught when dying parched, what time 

The churl passed wounded—while around were rung 
The clarions erst for him yon Minstrel’s verse had sung. 





v. 
Glad memories later than that recent loss, 
As through spring showers the April sun-gleam flies, 
Dart with consolatory joys across | 
The mourner’s reverie. Swift his friendship hies | 
In thought to where, unseen, his soul espies— 
Past yonder bristling hedge of holly green, 
Gemmed thick with scarlet berries—calmly rise, 
In silvery whiffs the glittering boughs between, 
Incense-like day-dreams breathed from knightly lips serene. 


VI. 
The Shepherd of the Ocean! who, but now | 
His cherished guest in that well-loved retreat, 
Chance converse can with charms so rare endow 
That aye he lures not all-reluctant feet 
Back to his winning presence. Blithe and sweet, 
That kindred spirit yonder knows full well, 
His grand heroic nature; one where meet 
Sage and Adventurer, where with equal spell 
His mind’s twin ruling genii, Thought and Action, dwell. 


VIL. 
Naught reck the twain of swift on-coming ills— 
Yon sweet-eyed minstrel, musing yet serene, 
Coiled ’mid those circling winds the season fills 
With twinkling leaflets; or—past yonder screen 
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Of wintry verdure—he whose lordly mien 
Denotes a prince by nature, bard by birth, 
Bard both in dreams and deeds, nor less I ween 
In either aspect when of each no dearth 

Shone ‘mid the radiant throng then glorifying earth. 


Vill. 
Bright seems the future where the loiterer’s gaze 
Sees hope’s mirage upon yon lake outspread ; 
Naught views he there of direful evil days— 
When his soul’s mate shall pine in dungeon dread, 
Till falls *neath felon axe that kingly head— 
No flames prophetic notes reflected there, 
When the wide welkin, stained with murderous red, 
And the far hill-tops answering to the glare, 
Proclaim what wild alarms then crowd the -midniclt air. 


1X. 

His home forsaken, one funereal pyre 

Lit by a rebel horde’s relentless brands, 

His slumbering babe the holocaust their ire 

Burns to the cause then ravaging those lands - 

Rebellion from the « utraged laws commands, 

Ruthless Rebellion, whose malifie dower 

Are torch and blade to homicidal hands, 

Whose gaunt arms grappling round the shafts of Power 
Draw death, like Samson’s, down in thunderous ruin-shower. 


x. 

No darkling portents from that mind emerge, 

By Hope’s fond visionary gleams beguiled, 

No ghastly omens o’er those fancies surge 

In fears for death-doomed friend, for murdered child,— 

Where thoughts like trumpet-notes harmonious range 

O’er thrilling heart-strings, till their strains oft urge 

The trembling soul to tears—each careless change 
Sounding undreamt emotions heavenly sweet and strange. 


XI. 

The spell that rules such souls as list that strain— 
Drawn thus from heart-strings by that touch of mght— 
The same that bids the creatures of that brain 
Still live and breathe to this dear world’s delight : 
Grouped round the form of Earth’s Ideal Knight— 
Arthur, the Paragon of Eld—they rise, 
Rise, Eden opening to the ravished sight, 
Tinged with supernal and unfading dyes, 

Clothed o’er with deathless beauty that all Time defies. 


Xu 

They rise, they throng that glorious Garden fair, 

Realm of the radiant Queen of Elfinland— 

Sweet Una, leading from his horrent lair 

The tawny lion swayed by her frail hand— 

And she the Sovereign of the fairy band, 

Great Gloriana, robed in splendrous pride— 

Foreshadowed round their maker here they stand 

Where still he broods, yon shimmering lake beside, 
In autumn’s golden drift yet rapt and glorified. 























EAST LYNNE. 
KY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* ASHLEY.” 


PART THE FOURTEENTH. 


I. 


FROZEN TO DEATH LF THE SNOW, 


TEARS were streaming down the face of Mrs. Hare. It wasa bright 
morning after the snowstorm, so bright that the sky was blue and the 

sun was shining, but the snow lay deeply upon the ground. Mrs. Hare 
sat in her chair, enjoying the brightness, and Mr. Carlyle stood near her. 
The tears were of joy and of grief mingled : of grief at hearing that she 
should at last have to part with Barbara ; of joy that she was going to one 
so entirely worthy of her as Mr. Carlyle. 

** Archibald, she has had a happy home here: you will render yours as 
much so?” 

* To the very utmost of my power.” 

“ You will be ever kind to her and cherish her?” 

“With my whole strength and heart. Dear Mrs. Hare, I thought you 
knew me too well to doubt me.”’ 

“Doubt you! Ido not doubt you: I trust you implicitly, Archibald. 
Had the whole world laid themselves at Barbara’s feet, 1 should have 
prayed that she might choose you.” 

A smile flitted over Mr. Carlyle’s lips. Ze knew it was what Barbara 
would have done. 

“* But, Archibald, what about Cornelia ?” resumed Mrs. Hare. “I 
would not for a moment interfere in your affairs, or in the arrangements 

you and Barbara may agree upon: but I cannot help thinking that 
married people are better alone.” 

“Cornelia will quit East Lynne,” said Mr. Carlyle. “I have not 
spoken to her yet, but I shall do so now. I have long made my mind up 
that, if ever I did marry again, I and my wife would live alone. It is 
said she interfered too much with my former wife: had I suspected it, 
Cornelia should not have remained in the house a day. Rest assured 
that Barbara shall not be subjected to the chance.” 

“* How did you come over her ?” demanded the justice, who had already 
given his gratified consent, and who now etitered, in his dressing-gown 
and morning wig. ‘ Others have tried it on, and Barbara would not 
listen to any of them.” 

“IT suppose I must have cast a spell upon her,” answered Mr. Carlyle, 
breaking into a smile, 

‘Here she is. Barbara,” cried the unceremonious justice, “‘ what is it 
that you see in Carlyle, more than in anybody else ?” 

Barbara's scarlet cheeks answered for her.“ Papa,” she said, ‘‘ Otway 
Bethel is at the door, asking to speak to you. Jasper says he won't 
come in.” 
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“Thee bon nat ges Bea heeary in the cold. Here, Mr. 
Ome what are you afraid of ?” he called out. ‘Come in.” 

Bethel aie his appearance, in his usual sporting costume. 
aot eadictem clteqguiias < bla civ tate qeepmse of Mis. Hane 
and Barbara. 

“The colonel wished me to see you, justice, and ask if you had any 
objection to the meeting’s being put off from one o’clock till two,” cried 
he, after nodding to Mr. Carlyle. “ He has got a friend coming to see 
him snemaeeniin who will leave again by the two o’clock train.” 

**T don’t care which it is,” answered Mr. Hare. “Two o'clock will 
do as well as one for me.’ 

“ That's all right, then, and I'll drop in upon Herbert and Pinner, and 
eoquaint them. Have you heardof the dead man being found ?” 

“‘ What dead man ?”’ cried Justice Hare. 

“Some chap who must have missed his way last night: or perhaps 
laid himself down, overcome with fatigue. He was found this morning, 
frozen to death. I have just seen him : he is lying in that hollow, just 
out of the road, as you turn down towards Hallijohn’s old cottage. I saw 
a lot of folks making for the place, so I went too.’’ 

“* Who is he ?” caked Justice Hare. 

_ “A stranger, I think. I didn’t recognise his face. He is in a smock- 
frock. A young man, with a profusion of dark whisker.” 

“By George, but I shouldn’t wonder but it’s the fellow who last 
night nearly broke my umbrella!” ejaculated the justice. “He wore a 
smock-frock, and looked young, and his whiskers were fierce enough for 
an Irishman’s. I thought the fellow a little cracked. He was coming 
blundering along, his culled before him, and seeing nothing, and he 
ran right against me. I blew him up, naturally ; but no sooner had he 
looked at me than he uttered an exclamation of dismay, and made off like 
a shot. I thought it curious. Perhaps it is the same man you speak of, 
Mr. Otway ?” 

** 1 shouldn’t wonder, sir.’ 

Mr. Carlyle glanced at Barbara. She had turned deadly white. He 
saw what was passing in her mind; what indeed was passing in his own. 
Could it be the ill-fated Richard? As Mr. Carlyle crossed the room to 
the door, he contrived to whisper a word to her in passing. 

“T will go and see, and bring you back the news. Bear up, my 
darling.” 

“ Are you departing, Archibald?” said Mrs. Hare. 

“TI am going to have a look at this man that Bethel talks of. Curious 
as any school-girl, you see, 

He walked very quickly i the garden, and Barbara watched him 
from the gate. "Ho w should she bear the sickening suspense until he re- 
turned? Something seemed to tell her fears that it was Richard. Otway 
Bethel departed ; and the justice, exchanging his — gown for a 
sprucer wig and a coat, followed next: he, too, must have a look at the 
deceased. In a small place like West Lynne, every little event causes a 
stir and excites curiosity: what would not be noticed in a large town, is 
there magnified into a wonder that all folks run after. 

Mr. Carlyle was the first back. Barbara went to the porch, and waited: 
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had it been to save her life, she could not have gone to meet him: the 
sus was fearful. 

ut, as he neared her, he smiled and nodded gaily, as if he would say, 
Fear not. Barbara’s heart acquired a grain of courage from it; but still 
it throbbed painfully. 

“We were silly to be alarmed, Barbara,’’ he whispered. “It is a 
complete stranger ; some poor man who did not know the road. He is 
not in the least like Richard, and his whiskers are red.” 

For the moment she thought she should have fainted, so great was the 
relief. 

“ But, Archibald, could . have been Richard, think you, who ran 

inst papa—as he spoke of ?”’ 
+e There is little doubt it was. The cry of dismay, when he recognised 
Justice Hare, and his speeding off, would betray that it was Richard.” 

« And papa did not know him! What a merciful escape !”” 

“Is the poor man quite dead, Archibald ?”’ inquired Mrs. Hare, when 
he reached the sitting-room. 

‘Quite so. He seems to have been dead some hours.”’ 

“ Did you recognise him ?”’ 

“Not at all. He is a stranger.”’ 

Miss Carlyle’s cold was better that evening ; in fact, she seemed quite 
herself again, and Mr. Carlyle introduced the subject of his marriage. It 
was after dinner that he began upon it. 

“Cornelia, when I married Lady Isabel Vane, you reproached me 
severely with having kept you in the dark ‘i 

“If you had not kept me in the dark, but consulted me, as any other 
Christian would, the course of events might have been wholly changed, 
and the wretchedness and disgrace, that fell on this house, been spared 
to it,”’ fiercely interrupted Miss Carlyle. 

‘“‘ We will leave the past,” he said, “and consider the future. I was 
about to remark, that I do not intend to fall under your displeasure again 
for the like offence. I believe you have never wholly forgiven it.”’ 

Poe never shall,” cried she, impetuously. ‘I did not deserve the 
slight.” 

“ Therefore, almost as soon as I know it myself, I acquaint you. 1 am 
about to marry a second time, Cornelia.” 

Miss Carlyle started up. Her spectacles dropped off her nose, and a 
on which she happened to have on her knee, clattered to the 
ground, 

“ What did you say?’’ she uttered, aghast. 

“T am about to marry.” 

* You!” 

“I. Is there anything so very astonishing in it ?” 

* For the love of common sense, don’t go and make such a fool of your- 
self! You have done it once: was not that enough for you, but you 
must run your head into the noose’again ?” 

Now, Cornelia, can you wonder that I do not speak to you of things, 
when you meet them in this way? You treat me just as you did when 
I was achild. It is very foolish.” 

* When folks act childishly, they must be treated as children. I always 
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iol mal om mad when you married before, but I shall think you 
mad now.” 
“ ee eee is 


oo mings Cae should condemn me to do the same? You are 
happy slone d be happier with a wife.” 
she ma 7 Pile, disgrace you, as the last one did!” intempe- 
+ a ge ge carin ach a vedh-whah in wild tn tne ctor 
a op Mr. Carly’ owt ushed ; but he controlled his temper. 
” he calmly nated. «“T am not afraid of that, in the one I have 
now jana” 

Miss Corny gathered her knitting together; he had picked up her box. 
Her hands trembled, and the lines of her face were working. It was a 
blow to her as keen as the other had been. 

“Pray who is it that you have chosen ?” she jerked forth. “ The 
whole neighbourhood has tae after you.” 

“ Let it be who it will, Cornelia, Juin will be sure to grumble. Were 
I to say that it was a ro val princess, or a peasant’s daughter, you would 
equally see grounds for nding fault.” 

“Of course I should. T know who it is—that stuck-up Louisa 
Dobede.” 

“No, it is not. I never had the slightest intention of choosing Louisa 
Dobede ; nor she of choosing me. I am marrying to please myself, and, 
for a wife, Louisa Dobede would not please me.’ 

“ As you did before,” sarcastically put in Miss Corny. 

“Yes; as I did before.” 

“ Well, can’t you open your mouth, and say who it is?” was the ex- 
asperated edaider 

“It is Barbara Hare.”’ 

“Who?” shrieked Miss Carlyle. 

“ You are not deaf, Cornelia.” 

“ Well, you are an idiot!” she exclaimed, lifting up her hands and 
eyes. 

me Thank you,” he said, but without any signs of irritation. 

“ And so you are; you are, Archibald. To suffer that girl, who has 
been angling after you so long, to catch you at last.” 

“ She has not angled after me: had she done so, she would probably 
never have been Mrs. Carlyle. Whatever passing fancy she may have 
entertained for me in earlier days, she has shown no sy mptoms of it of 
late years: and I am quite certain that she had no more thought, or 
idea, that I should choose her for my second wife, than you had that I 
should choose you. Others have angled after me too palpably, but 
Barbara has not.” 

*“* She is a little conceited minx ; as vain as she is high.” 

“* What else have you to urge against her ?” 

* T would have married a girl without a slur—if I must have married,’ 
aggravatingly returned Miss Corny. 

“Slur ?” 

oan es! Dear me, is it an honour—the possessing a brother such 
as P” 

“That is no slur upon Barbara. And the time may come when it 
will be taken off Richard.”’ 
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Miss Corny sniffed. “ Pigs may fly: but Z never saw them try at it.” 

“The next consideration, Cornelia, is about your residence. You 
will go back, I presume, to your own home.” 

Miss Corny did not believe her own ears. “Go back to my own 
home!’’ she exclaimed. “I shall do nothing of the sort. I shall stop 
at East Lynne. What’s to hinder me?” 

Mr. Carlyle shook his head. ‘It cannot be,” he said, in a low, de- 
cisive tone. 

“Who says so ?” she sharply asked. 

“Ido. Have you forgotten that night—when she went away—the 
words spoken by Joyce? Cornelia, whether they were true or false, I 
will not subject another to the chance.” 

She did not answer. Her lips only parted and closed again. Some- 
how Miss Carlyle could not bear to be reminded of that revelation of 
Joyce's: it subdued even her. 

“T cast no reflection upon you,” hastily continued Mr. Carlyle. “ You 
have been mistress of a house for many years, and you naturally look to 
be so; it is right you should. But two mistresses in a house do not 
answer, Cornelia : they never did, and they never will.” 

“Why did you not give me so much of your sentiments when I first 
came to East Lynne ?” she burst forth. ‘I hate hypocrisy.” 

“They were not my sentiments then: I possessed none. I was 
ignorant upon the subject, as I was upon many others. Experience has 
come to me since.” 

“You will not find a better mistress of a house than I have made 
you,” she resentfully spoke. 

“T do not look for it. The tenants leave your, house in March, do 
they not?” 

“‘ Yes, they do,” snapped Miss Corny. ‘But as we are on the sub- 
ject of details, of ways and means, allow me to tell you that if you did 
what is right, you would move into that house of mine, and I will go to 
a smaller—as you seem to think I should poison Barbara if I remained 
with her. East Lynne is a vast deal too fine and too grand for you.” 

“T do not po it so. I shall not quit East Lynne.” 

‘“‘ Are you aware that, in leaving your house, I take my income with 
me, Mr. Archibald ?” 

“ Most certainly. Your income is yours, and you will require it for 
your own purposes. I have neither right to, nor wish for it.” 

“ Tt will make a pretty good hole in your income, the withdrawing of 

t, I can tell you that. Take care that you and East Lynne don’t go 
bankrupt together.” 

Mr. Carlyle laughed. ‘I will take care of that, Cornelia. If I were 
not fully justified in living at East Lynne, I should not do so. With all 
my extravagance—as you are pleased to term it—I am putting by plenty 
of money, and you know it.”’ 

“You might put by more, were your expenses less,’ rebuked Miss 
Carlyle. 

“ T have no fancy to live as a hermit, or a miser.”’ 

“No; nor as a man of common sense. To think that you should 
sacrifice yourself again !” she wailed, in a tone of lamentation. ‘ And to 
Barbara Hare! an extravagant, vain, upstart little reptile.” 
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took the compliments to Barbara with com It was 
of no yop ech And Miss Corny was not likely to regard 
her with more graciousness, since it was Barbara’s coming there that 
turned herself out of East Lynne. 
At this moment the summons of a visitor was heard. Even that 


excited the ire of Miss Carlyle. “I wonder who’s come bothering to- 
sp wl she uttered. 
eter e ntered. “Jt is Major Thorn, sir. I have shown him into the 
-room.’ 


my] 


Mr. Carlyle was surprised. He had not thought Major Thorn within 
many and man ; many a mile of West Lynne. He ST eal ah the doodle: 
room, and Miss Carlyle rang for Jaye. Strange to say, she had no 
thought of rebelling against the decree. An innate consciousness had 
long hers that, should Mr. Carlyle marry again, her sojourn in the 
house would terminate. East Lynne was Mr. Carlyle’s: she had learnt 
that he could be firm upon occasions, and the tone of his voice had told 
her that this was one of them. 

“ Joyce,” began she, after her own unceremonious fashion, “ your 
master is going to make a simpleton of himself a second time, so I shall 
leave him and aon Lynne to it. Will you go with me, and be my 

upper maid again ?” 

“ What, ma'am ? exclaimed Joyce, in bewilderment: “ what did you 
say master was going to do?” 

“To make a simpleton of himself,’”’ irascibly ated Miss Carlyle. 
“ He is going to tie himself up again with a wife; 1 that’s what he’s going 
todo. Now, do you stop here, or will you go with me?” 

“1 would go with you, ma’am, but—but for one thing.” 

“ What's that ?” 

“ The promise I gave to Lady Isabel. She exacted it from me when 
she thought she was about to die—a promise that I would remain with 
her children. She did not leave them by death, after all: but it comes 
to the same thing. 

“ Not exactly,” sarcastically spoke Miss Carlyle. “ But there’s an- 
other side of question, Joyce, which you may not have looked at. 
When there shall be another mistress at Bast Lynne, will you be per- 
mitted to remain here ?” 

Joyce considered: she could not see her way altogether clear. 
“ Allow me to give you my answer a little later,” she said to Miss 
Carlyle. 

“Such a journey!” Major Thorn was saying, meanwhile, to Mr. 
Carlyle. “It is my general luck to get ill weather when I travel. Rain 
and , thunder and heat, nothing bad comes amiss, when I am out. 
The snow lay on the rails, 'I don’t _ on how thick: at one station we 
were detained two hours.”’ 

“ Are you purposing to make any stay at West Lynne?” 

“ Off again to-morrow. My leave, this time, is to be spent at my 
. mother’s. I may bestow a week of it, or 80, on West Lynne, but am 
not sure. I must be back in Ireland in a month. Such a horrid bog- 
hole we are quartered in just now! The truth is, Carlyle, a lady has 
mode’ 
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“ T am in love'with Barbara Hare. The little jade has said No to me 

by letter: but, as Herbert says, there’s nothing like urging your suit in 
. And I have come to do it.” 

Mr. Carlyle took an instant’s counsel with himself, and decided that it 
would be a kind thing to tell the major the state of the case: far more 
kind than to subject him to another rejection from Barbara, and to suffer 
the facts to him by common report. 

“Will you shoot me, major, if I venture to tell you an unpalatable 
truth ?—that any second application to Barbara would be futile. 

“She is not appropriated, is she?” hurriedly cried Major Thorn. 
“ She’s not married ?” 

“ She is not married. She is going to be.” 

“Oh! That's just like my unlucky fate. And who is the happy 
man?” 

‘You must promise not to call me out, if I disclose his name.” 

“Carlyle! It is not yourself ?” 

* You have said it.” 

There was a brief silence. It was Mr. Carlyle who broke it. 

“Tt need not make us the less good friends, Thorn. Do not let it 
do so.” 

The major put out his hand, and grasped Mr. Carlyle’s. “No, by 
Jove, it shan’t! It’s all fate. And if she must g° beside me, I’d rather 
see her yours than any other man’s upon earth. Were you engaged 
when I asked Barbara to be my wife? that’s some months ago.” 

“No. We have been engaged but very recently.” 

“Did Barbara betray to you that I asked her?” proceeded Major 
Thorn, a shade of mortification rising to his face. 

‘Certainly not: you do not know Barbara, if you fancy she could be 
guilty of it. The justice managed to let it out to me during an explosion 
of wrath.” 

“‘ Wrath because I asked for his daughter.” 

“ Wrath against Barbara, for refusing. Not particularly at her re- 
fusing you,” added Mr. Carlyle, correcting himself; ‘ but she was in the 
habit of refusing all who asked her, and thereby fell under displeasure.” 

** Did she refuse you ?” 

“ No,” smiled Mr. Carlyle, “ she accepted me.”’ 

“ Ah, well; it’s all fate, I say. But she is an uncommon nice girl, 
and I wish it had been my luck to get her.” 

“To go from one subject to another,” resumed Mr. Carlyle, “ there 
is a question I have long thought to put to you, Thorn, did we ever 
meet again. Which year was it that you were staying at Swainson ?” 

Major Thorn mentioned it. It was the year of Hallijohn’s murder. 

“As I thought—in fact knew,” said Mr. Carlyle. “ Did you, while 
you were stopping there, ever come across a namesake of yours, one 
Thorn?” 

“T believe I did. But I don’t know the man of my own knowledge, 
and I saw him but once only, I don’t think he was living at Swainson. 
I never observed him in the town.” 

“Where did you meet with him ?” 

“ At a roadside beer-shop, about two miles from Swainson. I was 
riding one day, when a fearful storm came on, and I took shelter there. 
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Scarcely had I entered, when another horseman rode up, and he likewise 
took shelter. A tall, dandified man, aristocratic and exclusive. When 
he departed —for he — first, the storm being over—I asked the 
people who he was. ‘They said they did not know, though they often 
saw him ride by ; but a man who was in there, drinking, said he was a 
Captain Thorn. The same man, by the way, volunteered the informa- 
tion that he came from a distance, somewhere near West Lynne: I 
remember that.” 

“That Captain Thorn did ?” 

“No; that he himself did. He appeared to know nothing of Captain 
beyond the name.” 

It seemed to be ever so! Scraps of information, but nothing tangible, 
nothing to lay hold of, or to know the man by. Would it be thus 


i 


a ? 
“Should you recognise him again, were you to see him?” resumed 
Mr. Carlyle, awaking from his reverie. 

“T think I should. There was something peculiar in his countenance, 
and I remember it well yet.” 

“‘ Were you by chance to meet him, and discover his real name—for I 
have reason to believe that Thorn, the one he went by then, was an 
assumed one—will you oblige me by letting me know it ?” 

“ With all the pleasure in life,” replied the major. ‘“ The chances are 
against it, though, confined as I am to that confounded sister country. 
Other regiments get the luck of being quartered in the metropolis, or 
near it: ours doesn’t.” 

When Major Thorn departed, and Mr. Carlyle was about to return to 
the room where he had left his sister, he was interrupted by Joyce. 

“ Sir,” she began, “ Miss Carlyle tells me that there is going to be a 
change at East Lynne.” 

The words took Mr. Carlyle by surprise. ‘“ Miss Carlyle has been in 
a hurry to tell you!” he remarked, a certain haughty displeasure in his 
tone. 

“ She did not speak for the sake of telling me, sir; it is not likely; 
but I fancy she was thinking about her own plans. She inquired whether 
I would go with her when she left, or whether I meant to remain at 
East Lynne. I could not answer her, sir, until I had spoken to you.” 

“ Well ?” said Mr. Carlyle. 

“‘] gave a promise, sir, to—to—my late lady, that I would remain 
with her children so long as I was permitted: she asked it of me when 
she was ill; when she thought she was going to die. What I would 
inquire of you, sir, is, whether the changes will make any difference to 
my mut .. 

“No,” he decisively replied. “I also, Joyce, wish you to remain with 
the children.” 


“ It is well, sir,” Joyce answered: and her face looked bright as she 


quitted the room. 











East Lynne. 


II. 


MR. DILL IN AN EMBROIDERED SHIRT-FRONT. 


Ir was a lovely morning in June, and all West Lynne was astir. 
West Lynne generally was astir in the morning, but not in the bustling 
manner that might be observed now. People were abroad in numbers, 
pressing down to St. Jude’s church: for it was the day of Mr. Carlyle’s 
marriage to Barbara Hare. 

Miss Carlyle made herself into a sort of martyr. She would not 
near it: fine weddings in fine churches did not suit her, she proclaimed; 
they could tie themselves up together fast enough without her presence. 
She had invited the little Carlyles and their governess and Joyce to spend 
the day with her; and she persisted in regarding the children as martyrs 
too, in being obliged to submit to the advent of a second mother. She 
was back in her old house again, next door to the office, settled there for 
life now, with her servants, Peter had mortally offended her, in elect- 
ing to remain at East Lynne. 

Mr. Dill committed himself terribly on. the wedding morning, and 
lucky was he to escape a shaking, like he had received on Mr. Carlyle’s 
first marriage. About ten o'clock he made his appearance at Miss 
Carlyle’s: he was a man of the old stage, possessing old-fashioned 
notions, and he had deemed that to step in, to congratulate her on the 
auspicious day, would be only good manners. 

Miss Carlyle was seated in her dining-room, her hands folded before 
her. It was rare indeed that she was caught doing nothing. She turned 
her eyes on Mr. Dill as he entered. 

“Why, what on earth has taken you!” began she, before he could 
speak. ‘* You are decked out like a young buck.” 

“Tam going to the wedding, Miss Cornelia. Did you not know it ? 
Mrs. Hare was so kind as to invite me to the breakfast, and Mr. Archi- 
bald insists upon my going to church. I am not too fine, am I ?” 

Poor old Dill’s “finery” consisted of a white waistcoat with gold 
buttons, and an embroidered shirt front. Miss Corny was pleased to re- 
gard it with sarcastic wrath. 

“Fine!” echoed she, “I don’t know what you call it. I would not 
make myself such a spectacle for untold gold. You'll have all the raga- 
muffins in the street forming a tail after you, thinking you are the bride- 

m. A man of your years to deck yourself out in a worked shirt! I 
would have had some rosettes on my coat-tails, while I was about it.” 

“‘ My coat’s quite plain, Miss Cornelia,” he meekly remonstrated. 

“Plain! what would you have it ?”” snapped Miss Corny. “ Perhaps 
you covet a wreath of embroidery round it, gold leaves and scarlet 
flowers, with a swansdown collar? It would only be in keeping with 
that shirt and waistcoat. I might as well have gone and ordered a white 
tarlatan dress, looped up with sweet peas, and streamed through the town 
in that guise. It would be just as consistent.” 

People like to dress a little out of common at a wedding, Miss Cor- 
nelia; it’s only respectful, when they are invited guests.” 
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“ T don’t say people should go to a wedding in a hop sack. But there's 
a medium. Pray do you know your age ?” 

“ ]T am turned sixty, Miss Corny.” 

“You just are. And do you consider it decent for an old man, going 
on for seventy, to be decorated off as you are now? I don’t; aie I 
tell you my mind. Why, you'll be the laughing-stock of the parish! Take 
care the boys don’t tie a tin kettle to you!” 

Mr. Dill thought he would leave the subject. His own impression was, 
that he was not too fine, and that the parish would not regard him as 
being so: still, he had a great reverence for Miss Corny’s judgment, and 
was not al easy. He had had his white gloves in his hand when 
he entered, he surreptitiously smuggled them into his pocket, lest 
oo offend. He passed to the subject which had brought him 


“What I came in for, was, to offer you my congratulations on this 
auspicious day, Miss Cornelia. I hope Mr. Archibald and his wife, and 
you, ma’am———” 

“There! you need not trouble yourself to go on,” interrupted Miss 
Corny, hotly arresting him. “ We want condolence here to-day, rather 
than the other thing. I’m sure I'd nearly as soon see Archibald go to 


his hanging-”’ 

Miss Corny !” 

“T would: and you need not stare at me as if you were throttled. 
What business has he to go and fetter himself with a wife again? one 
would have thought he had had enough with the other. It is as I have 
always said: there’s a soft place in Archibald’s brain.” 

Old Dill knew there was no “ soft place” in the brain of Mr. Carlyle, 
but he deemed it might be as well not to say so, in Miss Corny’s present 
humour. ‘“ Marriage is a happy state, as I have heard, ma’am, and 
honourable ; and I am sure Mr. Archibald———” 

“Very happy! very honourable!” fiercely cried Miss Carlyle, sarcasm 
in hertone. “ His last marriage brought Bien all that, did it not?” 

“ That’s past and done with, Miss Corny, and none of us need recal it. 
I hope he will find in his present wife a recompense for what’s gone: he 

not have chosen a prettier or nicer young lady than Miss Barbara : 
and I am glad to my very heart that he has got her.” 

“ Couldn’t he!” jerked Miss Carlyle. 

*‘ No, ma’am, he could not. Were I young, and wanting a wife, there’s 
not one in all West Lynne I would so soon look out for as Miss Barbara. 
Not that she’d have me; and I was not speaking in that sense, Miss 


Corny.” 

» it's to be hoped you were not,” retorted Miss Corny. “She is an 
idle, insolent, vain fagot, caring for nothing but her own doll’s face and 
for Archibald.” 

“ Ah, well, ma’am, never mind that: pretty young girls know a are 

y, and you can’t take their vanity from them. She'll be a good and 
ing wife to him; I know she will; it is in her nature: she won’t serve 
him as—as—that other poor unfortunate did.” 

“If I feared she was one to bring shame to him, as that other did, I'd 

go into the church this hour and forbid the marriage: and if that didn’t 
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do, ’'d—I’d—smother her !”’ shrieked Miss Carlyle. “ Look at that piece 


of impudence !” 

The last sentence was uttered in a different tope, and concerned some- 
body in the street. Miss Carlyle hopped off her chair and strode to the 
window. Mr. Dill’s eyes turned in the like direction. 

In a gay summer's fine and sparkling, with a coquettish little 
bonnet, trimmed with pink, shaded by one of those nondescript articles 
at present called veils, which article was made of white net, with 
a pink ruche round it, sailed Afy Hallijohn, conceited and foolish and 
ase g as ever. Catching sight of Mr. Dill, she made him a 

ourishing and gracious bow. courteous old gentleman returned it, 
and was pone tpt by Miss Corny’s tongue for his pains. 

“‘ Whatever possessed you to do that?” 

“‘ Well, Miss Corny, she spoke to me. You saw her.” 

“*T saw her! yes, Ydid see her, the brazen bell-wether! And she saw 
me, and spoke to you in her insolenee. And you must answer her, in 
spite of my presence, instead of shaking your fist and giving her a re- 
proving frown. You want a little sharp talking to, yourself.” 

“But, Miss Corny, it’s always best to let bygones be bygones,” he 
pleaded. ‘“ She was flighty and foolish, and all that, was Afy; but now 
that it’s proved she did not go with Richard Hare, as was sus and 
is at present living creditably, why should she not be noticed ?” 

“Ifthe very deuce himself stood there with his horns and tail, you 
would find excuses to make for him,” fired Miss Corny. “ You are as 
bad as Archibald! Notice Afy Hallijohn! when she dresses and flirts 
and minces, as you saw her but now! What creditable servant would 
flaunt abroad in such a dress and bonnet as that P—with that flimsy gauze 
thing over her face! It’s as disreputable as your shirt-front.”’ 

Mr. Dill coughed humbly, not wishing to renew the point of the shirt- 
front. ‘She is not exactly a servant, Miss Corny, she’s a lady’s-maid: 


and ladies’-maids do dress outrageously fine. I had a t respect for ° 


her father, ma’am: never a better clerk came into our office.” 

“ Perhaps you'll tell me you have a respect for her! The world’s being 
turned upside down, I think. Formerly, mistresses kept their servants to 
work ; now, it seems they keep them for play. She’s going to St. Jude's, 
= may be sure of it, to stare at this fine wedding, instead of being at 

ome, in a cotton gown and white apron, making beds. Mrs. Latimer 
must be a droll mistress, to give her her liberty in this way. What's that 
fly for?” sharply added Miss Corny, as one drew up to the office door. 

“ Fly,” said Mr. Dill, stretching forward his bald head. ‘It must be 
the one I ordered. Then I'll wish you good day, Miss Corny.” 

“Fly for you!” cried Miss Corny. “ Have you got the gout, that you 
could not walk to St. Jude’s on foot ?”’ 

“Tam not going to church yet, I am going on to the Grove, Miss 
Corny. I thought it would look more proper to have a fly, ma’am; more 
respectful.” 

“‘ Not a doubt but you need it, in that trim,” retorted she. “ Why 
didn’t you put on pumps; and silk stockings with pink clocks ?” 

He was glad to bow himself out, she kept on so. But he thought he 
would do it with a pleasant remark, to show her he bore no ill will. “ Just 
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look at the crowds pouring down, Miss Corny: the church will be as full 
as it can cram.” 

«J dare say it will,” retorted she. “One fool makes many.”’ 

“T fear Mics Cornelia does not like this marriage, any more than she 
did the last,” quoth Mr. Dill to himself as he stepped into his fly. “ Such 
a sensible woman as she is in other things, to be so bitter against Mr. 
Archibald because he marries! It’s not like her. I wonder,’ he added, 
his thoughts changing, “ whether I do look foolish in this shirt? I’m 
sure I never ht of decking myself out to appear young—as Miss 
Corny said: I only wished to testify respect to Mr. Archibald and Miss 
Barbara: nothing else would have made me give five-and-twenty shillings 
for it. Perhaps it’s not etiquette—or whatever they call it—to wear them 
ina morning? Miss Corny ought to know: and there must certainly be 
something wrong about it, by the way it put her up. Well, it can’t be 
helped now ; it must go: there’s no time to return home to change it.” 

t. Jude’s church was in a cram : all the world and his wife had flocked 
into it. Those who could not get in, took up their station in the church- 
yard and in the road. Tombstones were little respected that day, for 
irreverent feet stood upon them: five-and-twenty boys at least were 
mounted on the railings round Lord Mount Severn’s grave, holding on, 
one to another. Was the bridal party never coming? Eleven o’clock, 
and no signs of it. The mob outside grew impatient; the well-dressed 
mob nei.grw impatient too: some of them been stewed in there 
for two hours. Hark! a sound of carriages! Yes, it was coming now ; 
and the beadle and the pew-opener cleared the space before the altar rails, 
which had been invaded, and, until now, the invasion winked at. 

Well, it was a goodly show. Ladies and gentlemen as smart as fine 
feathers could make them. Mr. Carlyle was one of the first to enter the 
church, self-possessed and calm, the very essence of a gentleman. Oh! 
but he was noble to look upon: though when was he ever otherwise ? 
' Mr. and Mrs. Clitheroe were there, Anne Hare, that was: a surprise for 
some of the gazers, who had not known they were expected to the 
wedding. Gentle, delicate Mrs. Hare walked up the church leaning on 
the arm of Sir John Dobede, a paler shade than usual on her sweet, sad 
face. ‘“‘ She's thinking of her wretched, ill-doing son,” quoth the gossips, 
one to another. But who comes in now, with an air as if the whole church 
belonged to him? An imposing, pompous man, stern and grim, in a new 
flaxen wig, and a white rose in his button-hole. It is Mr. Justice Hare, 
and he leads in one, whom folks jump upon seats to get a look at. 

Very lovely was Barbara, in her soft white silk robes, and her floating 
veil. Her cheeks, now blushing rosy red, now pale as the veil that 
shaded them, betrayed how intense was her emotion. The bridesmaids 
came after her with jaunty steps, vain in their important office: Louisa 
Dobede, Augusta and Kate Herbert, and Mary Pinner. 

Mr. Carlyle was already in his place at the altar; and as Barbara 
neared him, he advanced, took her hand and placed her on his left. I 
don’t think that it was quite usual: but he had been married before, and 
ought to know. The clerk directed the rest where to stand, and, after 
some little delay, the service proceeded. 

In spite of her emotion—and that it was great, scarcely to be repressed, 
none could doubt—Barbara made the responses bravely. Be you very 
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sure that a woman who Joves him she is being united to, must i 
this emotion. ‘“ Wilt thou have this man to thy wedded hiasband, to live 
together after God’s ordinance in the holy estate of matrimony ?” — 
the Reverend Mr. Little. ‘Wilt thou obey him, and serve him, 
honour, and keep him in sickness and in health; and, forsaking all other, 
keep thee only unto him, so long as ye both shall live ?” 

“I will.” Clearly, firmly, impressively was the answer given. It was 
as if Barbara had in her thoughts one, who had not “ kept only unto 
him,” and would proclaim her own resolution never so to betray him, 
God helping her. 

The ceremony was very soon over; and Barbara, the magic p. e 
her finger, and its arm within Mr. Carlyle’s, was led out to his chariot, 
now hers: had he not just endowed her with his worldly goods ? 

The crowd shouted and hurraed as they caught a sight of her blushin 
face, but the carriage was soon clear of the crowd, who concentra 
their curiosity upon the other carriages that were to follow it. The 
company were speeding back to the Grove, to breakfast. Mr. Carlyle, 
breaking the silence, suddenly turned to his bride and spoke, his tone 
impassioned, almost unto pain. 

“‘ Barbara, you will keep your vows to me?” 

She raised her shy blue eyes, so full of love, to his: earnest feeling had 
brought the tears to them. 

‘“‘ Always: in the spirit and in the letter: until death shall claim me. 
So help me Heaven!”’ 


III, 


STALKENRBRERG. 


Tue German watering-places were crowded that early autumn. They 
generally are crowded at that season, now that the English flock abroad 
in shoals, like the swallows quitting our cold country, to return again 
some time. France has been pretty well used up, so now we fall upon 
Germany. Stalkenberg was that year particulary full; for its size: you 
might have put it in a nutshell: and it derived its importance, name, 
and most else belonging to it, from its lord of the soil, the Baron von 
Stalkenberg. A stalwart old man was the baron, with grizzly hair, a 
grizzly beard, and manners as loutish as those of the boars he hunted. 
He had four sons as stalwart as himself, and who promised to be in 
time as grizzled. They were all styled the Counts von Stalkenberg, 
being distinguished by their christian names; all save the eldest son, 
and he was generally called the young baron. Two of them were away ; 
soldiers; and two, the eldest ame the youngest, lived with their father, in 
the tumble-down castle of Stalkenberg, situated about a mile from the 
village to which it gave its name. ‘The young Baron von Stalkenberg 
was at liberty to marry: the three Counts von Stalkenberg were not— 
unless they could pick up a wife with enough money to keep herself and 
her husband. In this creed they had been brought up: it was a per- 
fectly understood creed, and not rebelled against. 

Stalkenberg differed in no wise from the other baths of its class in the 
Vaterland. It had its linden-trees, its fair scenery, its Kursaal, its balls, 
its concerts, its tables d’hdte, its gaming-tables, where one everlasting 








sentence dins the visitor's ear—and which he will do well to keep 
his ears out of —“ Faites votre jeu, messieurs; faites votre jeu,” its pro- 
menades, and ite waters. The last were advertised—and some ac- 
corded their belief—to cure every malady known or imagined, from 
ee eee took enough 


The Baron von Stalken (who was only styled young in con- 
teadisticotion to his father, being in bis forty-first pin a for a 

person, and for his passionate love of the chase: of wild boars 
and wolves he was the deadly enemy. The Count Otto von Stalkenberg 
(eleven years his brother’s junior) was famous for nothing but his fiercely - 
4 enn, a habit of eating, and an undue addiction to draughts 
of n. Somewhat meagre fare, so report ran, was the fashion 
in the castle of Stalkenberg: neither the old baron nor his heir cared for 
luxury; therefore Count von Otto was sure to be seen at the table d’hote, 
as often as anybody would invite him. And that was nearly every day: 
for the Count von Stalkenberg was a high-sounding title, and his baronial 
father, proprietor of all Stalkenberg, lorded it in the baronial castle close 
by ; all of which appeared very grand and great; and that the English 
bow down to with an idol’s worship. 

Stopping at the Ludwig Bad, the chief hotel in the place, was a family 
of the name of Crosby. It consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Crosby, an only 
daughter, her governess, and two or three servants. What Mr. Crosby 
had done to England, or England to him, I can’t say; but he never went 
near his native country. For years and years he had lived abroad: not 
in any settled place of residence: they would travel about, and remain 
a year or two in one place, a year or two in another, as the whim suited 
them. A table, portly man, of quiet and gentlemanly manners, 
looking as little like one who need be.afraid of the laws of his own land, 
as can be. Neither is it said, or insinuated, that he was afraid of them : 
a gentleman who knew him, had told, many years before, in answer to a 
doubt, that Crosby was as free to go home and establish himself in a 
mansion in Piccadilly, as the best of them. But he had lost fearfully 
by some roguish scheme, like the South Sea Bubble, and could not live 
in the style he once had done, therefore preferred remaining abroad. 
Mrs. Crosby was a pleasant, chatty woman, given to take as much gaiety 
as she could get, and Helena Crosby was a remarkably fine-grown girl 
of seventeen. You might have given her some years on to it, had you 
been guessing her age, for she was no child, either in appearance or 
manners, and never had been. She was an heiress, too: an uncle had 
left her twenty thousand pounds ; and, at her mother’s death, she would 
have ten thousand more. The Count Otto von Staikenberg heard of the 
thirty thousand pounds, and turned his fierce moustache and his eyes on 
Mise Helena. 

“ Tirty tousand pound and von handsome girls!” cogitated he, for he 
prided himself upon his English. ‘‘ It is just what I have been seeking 
after.” 


He found the rumour, touching her fortune, to be correct, and from 
that time was seldom apart from the Crosbys. They were as pleased to 
have his society as he was to be in theirs, fee Barre: ey carpal 
Stalkenberg?—and the other visitors at Stalkenberg, looking on with 
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envy, would have given their ears to be honoured with a like intimacy. 
Whether Mr. Crosby cared so much for the distinction as did madame 
and mademoiselle, must remain a question; he was civil to him, and made 
him welcome ; and Mrs. Crosby, in all things relating to society, was 
the grey mare. 

One day there thundered down in a vehicle the old Baron von Stal- 
kenberg. The like of this conveyance, for its shape and its silver orna- 
ments, had never been seen since the days of Adam. It had been the 
pride of the baron’s forefathers, but was rarely disturbed in its 
now. Some jigers in green and silver attended it, and it drew up at the 
door of the Ludwig Bad, the whole of whose inmates thereupon flocked 
to the windows to feast their eyes. The old chief had come to pay a 
visit of ceremony to the Crosbys: and the host of the os as 
he appeared himself to marshal this chieftain to their saloon, bowed his 
body low with every step: “ Room there, room there, for the mighty 
Baron von Stalkenberg.”’ 

The mighty baron come to invite them to a feast at his castle— 
where no feast had ever been made so grand before, as this would be ; and 
Otto had carte blanche to engage other distinguished sojourners at Stal- 
kenberg, English, French, al natives who had been civil tohim. Mrs. 
Crosby’s head was turned. 

And now, I ask you, knowing as you do our national notions, was it 
not enough to turn it? You will not, then, be surprised to hear that 
when, some days subsequent to the feast, the Count Otto von Stalken- 
berg laid his proposals at Helena’s feet, they were not rejected. 

‘“ But she is so young,” remonstrated Mr. Crosby to his wife. “If 
they’d only wait a couple of years, I’d say nothing against it.” 

‘1 And get the count snapped up meanwhile. No, no, Mr. Crosby. 
Counts von Stalkenberg are not secured every day.’’ 

“Tf he has a title and ancestry, Helena has money.” 

“Then they are pretty equally balanced,” returned Mrs, Crosby. “I 
never thought of looking for such a match for her: the Countess von 
Stalkenberg ; only listen to the sound !” 

“T wish he’d cut off those frightful moustaches,” grumbled Mr. 
Crosby. 

“ Now don’t worry about minor details: Helena thinks they are 
divine; never was so beautiful a twist seen, she says, The worst is 
about the governess.” 

“ What about her ?” 

“ Why, I engaged her, for certain, up to Christmas, and of course | 
must pay her. Unless I can get her another place: I'll try.” 

“Ah! Helena would be much better with her, than getting married. 
[ don’t like girls to marry so young,” lamented Mr. Crosby. “I don’t 
know what the English here will say to it !” 

“If you don’t let out her age, nobody need know it,” cried his wife. 
“Helena looks a woman, not a child. As to the English, they are 
going mad, that the luck has not fallen upon them.” 

Mr. Crosby’s objections seemed to be met in every way, and he re- 
lapsed into silence. He knew it was of no use carrying on the war. 

Helena Crosby had rushed into her governess’s room. “ Madame! 
madame! only think! I am going to be married !” 
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Madame lifted her pale, sad face: a very sad and pale face was hers. 
“ Indeed !” she gently uttered. 

“ And my studies are to be over from to-day. Mamma says so.” 

“ You are over young to , Helena.” 

“Now, don’t you bring up that, madame. It is just what papa is 

i ” returned Miss Helena. 

“Tt is to Count Otto?” And it eA be srmerins nang Be 
verness’s English accent was perfect, although the young lady ad- 
dressed her as “ Madame.” 

** Count Otto, of course. As if I would marry anybody else !” 

Look at the governess, reader, and see whether you know her. You 
will say No. But you do, for it is Lady Isabel Vane. But how strangely 
she is altered! Yes; the railway accident did that for her: and what 
the accident left undone, grief and remorse accomplished. She limps as 
she walks, and slightly stoops, taking from her former height. A scar 
extends from her chin above her mouth, completely changing the cha- 
racter of the lower part of her face, some of her teeth are missing, so 
that she speaks with a lisp, and the sober bands of her grey hair—it is 
nearly silver—are salaal under a large and close cap. She herself 
tries to make the change greater, so that all chance of being recognised 
may be at an end, and for that reason she wears disfiguring spectacles, 
m a broad band of grey velvet, coming down low upon her forehead. 
Her dress, too, is equally disfiguring. Never is she seen in one that fits 
her person, but in those frightful ‘loose jackets,” which must surely have 
‘been invented by somebody envious of a pretty shape. As to her bonnet, 
it would put to shame those masquerade things tilted on to the back of 
the head, for it actually shaded her face; and she was never seen out 
without a thick veil. She was pretty easy upon the score of being 
recognised now : for Mrs. Ducie and her daughters had been sojourning 
at Stalkenberg, and they did not know her in the least. Who could 
know her? What resemblance was there between that grey, broken- 
down woman, with her disfiguring marks, and the once lovely Lady 
Isabel, with her bright colour, her beauty, her dark flowing curls, and 
her agile figure? Mr. Carlyle himself could not have told her. But 
she was good-looking still, in spite of it all, gentle, and interesting ; and 

ple wondered to see that grey hair in one, yet young. 

She had been with the Crosbys going on for two years. After her 
recovery from the railway accident, she remoyed to a quiet town in its 
vicinity: they were living there, and she became daily governess to 
Helena. The Crosbys were given to understand that she was English, 
but the widow of a Frenchman—she was obliged to offer some plausible 
account. There were no references; but she so won upon their esteem 
as the daily governess, that they soon took her into the house : had Lady 
Isabel surmised that they would be travelling to so conspicuous a spot as 
an English-frequented German watering-place, she might have hesitated 
to accept the engagement. However, it had been of service to her; the 
meeting with Mrs. Ducie proving that she was altered beyond chance of 
recognition. She could go anywhere now. 

But now, about her state of mind? I don’t know how to describe it : 
the vain yearning, the inward fever, the restless longing for what might 
not be. Longing for what? For her children. Let a mother, be she 
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a duchess, or be she an apple-woman at a standing, be separated for a 
while from her little children : let Aer answer howal fin seer for them. 
She may be away on a tour of pleasure: for a few weeks, the yg 
see their little faces again, to hear their prattling tongues, to feel their 
soft kisses, is kept under; and there may be frequent messages, “ The 
children’s dear love to mamma:” but, as the weeks lengthen out, the 
desire to see them again becomes almost irrepressible. hat must it 
have been, then, for Lady Isabel, who had endured this longing for 
years? Talk of the mal du pays, which is said to attack the Swiss when 
exiled from their country, that is as nothing compared to the heart- 
sickness which clung to Lady Isabel. She had passionately loved her 
children; she had been anxious for their welfare in all ways: and, not 
the least that she had to endure now, was the thought that she had 
abandoned them to be trained by strangers. Would they be trained to 
goodness, to morality, to religion ? Careless as she herself had once been 
upon these points, she had learnt better now. Would Isabel grow up to 
indifference, to——perhaps do as she had done? Lady Isabel flung her 
hands before her eyes, and groaned in anguish. 

Of late, the longing had become more intense. It was indeed as a 
very fever; and a fever of the worst kind, for it attacked both the mind 
and body. Her pale lips were constantly parched: her throat had that 
malady in it, which those, who have suffered from some hideous burden, 
know only too well. Shehad never heard a syllable of, or from, East 
Lynne since that visit of Lord Mount Severn’s to Grenoble, nearly three 
years ago. An English newspaper never came in her way. Mr. a 
sometimes had them, but they were not sent up to the governess: and, 
as Lady Isabel would say to herself, what should there be about East 
Lynne in a newspaper? She might have asked Mrs. Ducie for news, but 
she did not dare: what excuse could she, Madame Vine, make, for 
wishing tidings of East Lynne? For all she knew, Mr. Carlyle and the 
children might be dead and buried. Oh! that she could see her children 
but for a day, an hour! that she might press one kiss upon their lips! 
Could she live, wanting it ? News, however, she was soon to have. 

It happened that Mrs. Latimer, a lady living at West Lynne, betook 
herself about that time to Stalkenberg: and, with her, three parts maid 
and one part companion, went Afy Hallijohn. Not that Afy was ad- 
mitted to the society of Mrs. Latimer, to sit with her or dine with her, 
nothing of that; but she did enjoy more privileges than most ladies’ - 
maids do; and Afy, who was never backward at setting off her own con- 
sequence, gave out that she was “companion.” Mrs, Latimer was an 
easy woman, fond of Afy ; and Afy had made her own tale good to her 
respecting the ill-natured reports at the time of the murder, so that Mrs. 
Latimer looked upon her as one to be compassionated. 

Mrs. Latimer and Mrs. Crosby, whose apartments in the hotel joined, 
struck up a violent friendship, the one for the other. Ere the former 
had been a week at the Ludwig, they had sworn something like eternal 
sisterhood—as both had probably done for others fifty times before. 

On the evening of the day when Helena Crosby communicated her 
future prospects to Lady Isabel, the latter strolled out in the twilight 
and took her seat on a bensh in an unfrequented part of the gardens, 
where she was fond of sitting. Now it occurred that Afy, some few 
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minutes afterwards, found herself in the same walk—and a very dull one 

“‘ Who's that?” quoth Afy to herself, her eyes falling upon Lady 
Isabel. “ Oh, it’s that governess of the Crosbys. She may be known, 
a mile off, by her grandmother’s bonnet. I’ll go and have a chat with 
her.”’ 

Accordingly Afy, who was never troubled with bashfulness, went up 
and seated herself beside Lady Isabel. “‘ Good evening, Madame Vine,” 
cried she. 

“ Good evening,” replied Lady Isabel, courteously, not having the least 
idea of who Afy might be. 

* You don’t om. me, I fancy,” pursued Afy, so gathering from Lady 
Isabel's looks. ‘I am companion to Mrs. Latimer; and she is spending 
the evening with Mrs. Crosby. Precious dull, this Stalkenberg!’’ 

“ Do you think so ?” 

“Tt is for me. I can’t speak German or French, and the upper at- 
tendants of families here can’t, most of them, speak English. I’m sure 
I go about like an owl, able to do nothing but stare. I was sick enough 
to come here, but I'd rather be back at West Lynne, quiet as it is.” 

Lady Isabel had not been encouraging her companion, either by words 
or manner, but the last sentence caused her heart to bound within her. 
Control herself as she would, she could not quite hide her feverish in- 
terest. 

“Do you come from West Lynne ?” 

“Yes. Horrid place! Mrs. Latimer took a house there soon after | 
went to live with her. I'd rather she’d taken it at Botany Bay.” 

** Why do you not like it ?”’ 

“ Because I don’t,”’ was Afy’s satisfactory answer. 

“Do you know East Lynne ?” resumed Lady Isabel, her heart beating 
and her brain whirling, as she deliberated how she could put all the 
questions she wished to ask. 

“T ought to know it,”’ returned Afy. ‘‘ My own sister, Miss Halli- 
john, is head maid there. Why? do you know it, Madame Vine ?” 

Lady Isabel hesitated : she was deliberating upon her answer. “ Some 
years ago, I was staying in the neighbourhood for a little time,” she 
meee ‘I should like to hear of the Carlyles again: they were a nice 
family.” 

Afy tossed her head. ‘Ah! but there have been changes since that. 
I dare say you knew them in the time of Lady Isabel ?” 

Another pause. “ Lady Isabel? Yes. She was Mr. Carlyle’s wife.” 

“* And a nice wife she made him !” ironically rejoined Afy. “ You 
must have heard of it, Madame Vine, unless you have lived in a wood. 
She eloped: abandoned him and her children.” 

“ Are the children living ?” 

“Yes, poor things. But the one’s on its road to the churchyard—if 
ever I saw threatened consumption yet. Joyce—that’s my sister—is in 
a flaring temper with me when I say it. She thinks it will get strong 
a = 

Lady Isabel passed her handkerchief across her moist brow. “ Which 
of the children is it ?”’ she faintly asked. “‘ Isabel ?”’ 

“Isabel !” retorted Afy. ‘ Who's Isabel ?” 
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“ The eldest child, I mean; Miss Isabel Carlyle.” 

‘ There’s no Isabel. There’s Lucy. She's the only daughter.” 

“ When—when—I knew them, there was only one daughter; the 
other two were boys: I remember quite well that she was called Isabel.” 

“ Stay,” said Afy; “now you speak of it, what was it that I heard ? 
It was Wilson told me, I recollect—she’s the nurse. Why, the very 
night that his wife went away, Mr. Carlyle gave orders that the child in 
future should be called Lucy; her second name, No wonder,” added 
Afy, violently indignant, “that he could not longer endure the sound of 
her mother’s, or suffer the child to bear it.” 

‘‘No wonder,” murmured Lady Isabel. ‘“ Which child is it that 
is ill?” 

“It’s William, the eldest boy. He is not to say ill, but he is as thin 
as a herring, with an unnatura ly bright look on his cheeks, and a glaze 
upon his eyes. Joyce says his cheeks are no brighter than his mother’s 
were, but I know better. Folks in health don’t have those brilliant 
colours.” 

“ Did you ever see Lady Isabel?’ she asked, in a low tone. 

* Not 1, returned Afy; ‘I should have thought it demeaning. One 
does not care to be brought into contact with that sort of misdoing lot, 
you know, Madame Vine.” 

“ There was another one, a little boy, Archibald, I think his name 
was. Is he well?” 

“Oh, the troublesome youngster! he is as sturdy asa Turk. No fear 
of his going into a consumption. He is the very image of Mr. Carlyle, 
is that child. I say, though, madame,” continued Afy, changing the 
subject unceremoniously, “if you were stopping at West Lynne, per- 
haps you heard some wicked muischief-making stories concerning me iz 

“T believe I did hear your name mentioned. I cannot charge my 
memory now with the particulars.” 

“ My father was murdered—you must have heard of that ?” 

* Yes, I recollect so far.” 

‘“‘ He was murdered by a chap called Richard Hare, who decamped 
instanter. Perhaps you knew the Hares also? Well, directly after the 
funeral I left West Lynne; I could not bear the place; and I stopped 
away. And what do you suppose they said of me?—that I had gone 
after Richard Hare. Not that I knew they were saying it: or I should 
pretty soon have been back and given them the length of my tongue. 
But now, I just ask you, as a lad , Madame Vine, whether a more 
infamous accusation was ever pitched upon ?” 

“And you had not gone after him ?” 

“No: that I swear,” passionately returned Afy. ‘ Make myself a 
amare of my father’s murderer! If Mr. Calcraft the hangman 
finished off a few of those West Lynne scandal-mongers, it might be a 


warning to the others. I said so to Mr. Carlyle.”’ 

“To Mr. Carlyle,” repeated Lady Isabel, hardly conscious that she 
did repeat it. 

“ He laughed, I remember, and said that would not stop the scandal. 
The only one who did not misjudge me was himself: he did not believe 
ae : was with Richard Hare: but he was ever noble-judging, was Mr. 

arlyle.” 
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“ T suppose were in a situation ?”’ 

Afy “To be sure. Morethan one. I lived as companion 
with an lady who so valued me that she left me a handsome y 
in her will. I lived two years with the Countess of Mount Severn.” 

“With the Countess of Mount Severn!” echoed Lady Isabel, sur- 
prised into the remark. ‘“ Why, she—she—was related to Mr. Carlyle’s 
wife. At least Lord Mount Severn was.” 

“ Of course: everybody knows that. I was living there at the time 
the business happened. Didn’t the countess call Lady Isabel to pieces! 
She and Miss Levison used to sit, cant cant, all day over it. Oh, I 
assure you I know all about it, just as much as Joyce did. Have you 
got the headache, that you are leaning on your hand ?” 

“ Headache and heartache both,” she might have answered. Miss 
Afy resumed. 

“So, after the flattering compliment West Lynne had paid me, you 
may judge I was in no hurry to go back to it, Madame Vine. And if I 
hed sot found that Mrs. Latimer’s promised to be an excellent place, I 
should have left it, rather than be marshalled there. But I have lived it 
down: I should like to hear any of them fibbing against me now. Do 
you know that blessed Miss Corny ?”’ 

“ T have seen her.” 

‘She shakes her head and makes eyes at me still. But so she would 
at an angel: a cross-grained old cockatoo !” 

“Ts she still at East Lynne?” 

“Not she, indeed. There would be drawn battles between her and 
Mrs. Carlyle, if she were.” 

A dart, as of an ice-bolt, seemed to arrest the blood in Lady Isabel’s 
veins. ‘ Mrs. Carlyle?” she faltered. ‘“ Who is Mrs. Carlyle?” 

“ Mr, Carlyle’s wife. Who should she be ?” 

The rushing blood leaped on now, fast and fiery. ‘1 did not know 
he had married again.” | 

“He has been married now—oh, getting on for fifteen months: a 
twelvemonth last June. I went to the church to see them married. 
Wasn’t there a cram! She looked beautiful that day.” 

Lady Isabel laid her hand upon her beating heart. But for that 
delectable “ loose jacket,” Afy might have detected her bosom’s rise and 
fall. She steadied her voice sufficiently to speak. 

“Did he marry Barbara Hare ?” 

** You may take your oath of that,” said Afy. “ If folks tell true, there 
were love scenes between them before he ever thought of Lady Isabel. I 
had that from Wilson, and she ought to know, for she lived at the Hares’. 
Another thing is said—only you must just believe one word of West Lynne 
talk, and disbelieve ten: that if Lady Isabel had not died, Mr. Carlyle 
never would have married again: he had scruples. Half a dozen were 
given to him by report: Louisa Dobede for one, and Mary Pinner for 
another. Such nonsense! folks might have made sure it would be Bar- 
bara Hare. There’s a baby now.” 

“Is there ?” was the faint answer. 

“ A beautiful boy, three or four months old. Mrs. Carlyle is no: a little 
proud of him. She worships her husband.” 

“ Is she kind to the first children ?” 
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“For all I know. I don’t think she has much to do with them. 
Archibald’s in the nursery, and the other two are mostly with the 

verness.” 

“ There is a governess ?” 

“ Nearly the first thing that Mr. Carlyle did, after his wife’s moonlight 
flitting, was to seek a governess, and she has been there ever since. She 
is going to leave now: to be married, Joyce told me.” 

** Are you much at East Lynne ?” 

Afy shook her head. “I am not going much, I can tell you, where 
I am looked down upon. Mrs. Carlyle does not favour me. She knew 
that her brother Richard would have given his head to marry me, and 
she resents it. No sucha great catch, i'm sure, that Dick Hare, even if 
he had gone on right,” continued Afy, somewhat after the example of the 
fox, looking at the unattainable grapes. ‘‘ He had no brains, to of; 
and what he had were the colour of a peacock’s tail—green. Ah me! 
the changes that take place in this world! But for that Lady Isabel’s 
mad folly in quitting him, and leaving the field open, Miss Barbara would 
never have had the chance of being Mrs. Carlyle.” 

Lady Isabel groaned in spirit. 

“ There’s one person who never will hear a word breathed against her, 
and that’s Joyce,” went on Afy, “ She was as fond of Lady Isabel, nearly, 
as Mr. Carlyle was.” 

* Was he so fond of her?” 

“He worshipped the very ground she trod upon. Ay, up to the hour 
of her departure; Joyce says she knows he did: and that’s how she repaid 
him. But it’s sure to be the way, in this world: let a man, or woman, 
make an idol of another, and see if they don’t get served out. The night 
that Mr. Carlyle brought his new wife home, Joyce, who was attending 
on her, went into the dressing-room, leaving Mrs. Carlyle in the bed- 
chamber. ‘Joyce,’ she called out. ‘My lady?’ answered Joyce— 
proving who was filling up her thoughts. I don’t know how Mrs. Car- 
yle liked it. Joyce said she felt as mad as could be with herself.” 

“IT wonder,” cried Lady Isabel, in a low tone, “ how the tidings of her 
death were received at East Lynne ?” 

“TI don’t know anything about that. They held it as ajubilee, I should 
say, and set all the bells in the town to ring, and feasted the men upon 
legs of mutton and onion sauce afterwards. Jshould, know. A brute 
animal, deaf and dumb, such as a cow or a goose, clings to its offspring: 
but she abandoned hers. Are you going in, Madame Vine?” 

“T must go in now. Good evening to you.” 

She had sat till she could sit no longer; her very heart-strings were 
wrung. And she might not rise up in defence of herself. Defence ? Did 
she not deserve more, ten thousand times more reproach than had met 
her ears now? This girl did not say of her half what the world must 
say. 
To bed at the usual time, but not to sleep. What she had heard only 
increased her vain, insensate longing. A stepmother at East Lynne, 
and one of her children gliding on to death! Oh! to be with them! to 
see them once again! To purchase that boon, she would willingly forfeit 
all the rest of her existence. 

Her frame was fevered ; the bed was fevered ; and she rose and paced 
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the room, This state of mind would inevitably bring on bodily illness, 

an attack of the brain. She d that; for there was no 
telling what she might reveal in her delirium. Her temples were throbbing, 
her heart was beating ; and she once more threw herself upon the bed, and 
the pillow down upon her forehead. There is no doubt that the 
Mr. Carlyle’s marriage helped greatly the excitement. She did 
ray to die; but she did wish that death might come to her. 

t would have been the ending, it is impossible to say, but a strange 
in affairs came : one of those wonderful coincidences sometimes, but 
often, to be met with. Mrs. Crosby appeared in Madame Vine’s 
room after breakfast, and gave her an account of Helena’s projected 
marriage. She then apologised (the real object of her visit) for dispensing 
so summarily with madame’s services, but had reason to hope that she 
could introduce her to another situation. Would madame have any ob- 
jection to take one in England? Madame was upon the point of reply- 
ing that she should not choose to enter one in England, when Mrs. Crosby 
stopped her, saying she would call in Mrs. Latimer, who could tell her 
about it better than she could. 

Mrs. Latimer came in, all eagerness and volubility. ‘Ah, my dear 
madame,” she exclaimed, “ you would be fortunate indeed if you were to 
get into this family. The nicest people, they are; he so liked and re- 
spected; she so pretty and engaging. A most desirable situation too, 
treated as a lady, and all things comfortable. There’s only one pupil, a 
gir one of the little boys, I believe, goes in for an hour or two, but 

t's not much: and the salary’s seventy guineas. They are friends of 
mine; the Carlyles: such a beautiful place they live at; East Lynne.” 

The Carlyles! East Lynne! Go governess there? Lady Isabel’s 
breath was taken away. 

“They are parting with their governess,” continued Mrs. Latimer, 
“and, when I was there, a day or two before I started on my tour to 
Germany, Mrs. Carlyle said to me, ‘I suppose you could not pick us up 
a desirable governess for Lucy: one who is mistress of French and 
German.’ She spoke in a half-joking tone, but I feel sure that were I to 
write word I had found one desirable, it would"giveher pleasure. Now, 
Mrs. Crosby tells me your French is quite that of a native, Madame Vine, 
that you read and speak German well, and that your musical abilities are 
excellent. I think you would be just the one to suit: and I have no 
doubt I could get you the situation. What do you say ?” 

What could she say ? Her brain was in a whirl 

“T am anxious to find you one if I can,” put in Mrs.“Crosby. ‘“‘ We 
have been very pleased with you, and I should like you to be desirably 
placed. As Mrs. Latimer is so kind as to interest herself, it appears to 
me an opportunity that should not be missed.” 

“Shall I write to Mrs. Carlyle ?” rejoined Mrs. Latimer. 

Lady Isabel roused herself, and so far cleared her intellects as to 
understand and answer the question. “Perhaps you will kindly give 
me until to-morrow morning to consider of it ? i had not intended to 
take a situation in England.” 

A battle she had with herself that day. Now resolving to go, and risk 
it; now shrinking from the attempt. At one moment it seemed to her 
that Providence must have placed this opportunity in her way that she 
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- might see her children, in her desperate longing ; at another, a voice ap 
to whisper that it was a wily, dangerous temptation flung across 

r path, one which it was her duty to resist and flee from. Then came 
another phase of the picture—how should she bear to see Mr. Carlyle the 
husband of another ?—to live in the same house with them, to witness his 
attentions, possibly his caresses? It might be difficult; but she could 
force and school her heart to endurance : had she not resolved, in her first 
bitter repentance, to take up her cross daily, and bear it? No; her 
own feelings, let them be wrung as they would, should not prove the 
obstacle. 

Evening came, and she had not decided. She passed another night of 
pain, of restlessness, of longing for her children: this intense longing 
appeared to be overmastering all her powers of mind and body. The 
temptation at length proved too strong : the project, having been placed 
before her covetous eyes, could not be relinquished, and she finally re- 
solved ogo. ‘What is it that would keep me away ?” she argued. 
‘The dread of discovery? Well, if that comes, it must: they could not 
hang me, or kill me. Deeper humiliation, than ever, would be my por- 
tion when they drive me from East Lynne with abhorrence and ignominy, 
as a soldier is drummed out of his regiment; but I could bear that, as 
I must bear the rest, and I can shrink under some hedge and lay myself 
down to die. Humiliation for me! no; I will not put that in comparison 
with seeing and being with my children.” 

Mrs. Latimer wrote to Mrs. Carlyle. She had met with a governess ; 
one desirable in every way, who could not fail to suit her views precisely. 
She was a Madame Vine, English by birth, but the widow of a F ree 4 
man: a Protestant, a thorough gentlewoman, an efficient linguist and 
musician, and competent to her duties in all ways. Mrs. Crosby, with 
whom she had lived two years, regarded her as a treasure, and would not 
have parted with her but for Helena’s marriage with a German noble- 
man. ‘ You must not mind her appearance,” went on the letter. “ She 
is the oddest-looking person: wears spectacles, caps, enormous bonnets, 
and has a great scar on her mouth and chin; and though she can’t be 
more than thirty, her hair is grey: she is also slightly lame. But, un- 
derstand you, she is a lady, with it all; and looks one.”’ 

When this description reached East Lynne, Barbara laughed at it, as 
she read it aloud to Mr. Carlyle. He laughed also, 

“It is well governesses are not chosen according to their looks,” he 
said, ‘“‘ or I fear Madame Vine would stand but a poor chance.” 

They resolved to engage her. And word went back to that effect. 

A strangely wild tumult filled Lady Isabel’s bosom. She first of all 
hunted her luggage over, her desk, everything belonging to her, lest any 
scrap of paper, any mark on linen might be there, which could give a 
clue to her former self. The bulk of her luggage remained at Paris, 
warehoused, where it had been sent ere she quitted Grenoble. She next 
saw to her wardrobe, making it still more unlike anything she had used 
to wear: her caps, save that they were simple, and fitted closely to the 
face, nearly rivalled those of Miss Carlyle. Her handwriting she had 
been striving for two years to change the character of, and had so far 
succeeded that none would now take it for Lady Isabel Vane’s. But her 
hand shook as she wrote to Mrs. Carlyle—who had written to her. She 
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—she writing to Mr. Carlyle’s wife! and in the capacity of a subordi- 
nate! How would she like to live with her as a subordinate? a servant 
— it may be said—where she had once reigned, the idolised lady? She 
must bear that; as she must bear all else. Hot tears came into her 
eyes, with a gush, as they fell on the signature “ Barbara Carlyle.” 

All ready, she sat down and waited the signal of departure: but that 
was not to be yet. It was finally arranged that she should travel to 
England and to West Lynne with Mrs. Latimer, and that lady would 
not return until October. Lady Isabel could only fold her hands and 
strive for patience. 

But the day did come; it actually did; and Mrs. Latimer, Lady 
Isabel, and Afy quitted Stalkenberg. Mrs. Latimer would only travel 
slowly, and the impatient, fevered woman thought the journey would 
never end. 

“* You have been informed, I think, of the position of these unhappy 
children that you are going to,” Mrs. Latimer observed to her one day. 
“You must not speak to them of their mother. She left them.” 

* Yes,” 

“ It is never well to speak to children of a mother who has disgraced 
them. Mr. Carlyle would not like it. And I dare say they are taught 
to forget her, to regard Mrs. Carlyle as their only mother.’ 

Her aching heart had to assent to all. 

It was a foggy afternoon, grey with the coming twilight, when they 
arrived at West Lynne. Mrs. Latimer, believing the governess was a 
novice in England, kindly put her into a fly, and told the driver his 
destination. ‘ Au revoir, madame,” she said, “ and good luck to you !” 

Once more she was whirling along the familiar road. She saw Justice 
Hare’s house, she saw other marks which she knew well. And once 
more she saw East Lynne, the dear old house, for the fly had turned 
into the avenue. Lights were moving in the windows, it looked gay 
and cheerful, a contrast to her. Her heart was sick with expectation, 
her throat was beating; and as the man thundered up with all the force 
of his one horse, and halted at the steps, her sight momentarily left her. 
Would Mr. Carlyle come to the fly to hand her out? She wished she 
had never undertaken the project, now, in the depth of her fear and 
— The hall door was flung open, and there gushed forth a blaze 
of light. 
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THE TEMPLE MOUNT AT JERUSALEM. 


A RECENT VISIT TO THE MOSQUE OF OMAR. 


PassinG from the consideration of the external features of Jerusalem 
—its elevation, enthroned on a mountain fastness, on the edge of one of 
the highest table-lands of the country, and constituting the water-shed of 
the Jordan and the Mediterranean ; its deep and dark defiles—Kidron 
and Gihon; its compactness, and its central situation, with regard to the 
tribes of Judah i Benjamin—it has been justly remarked by an ad- 
mirable writer, the Rev. Canon Stanley, that if we turn to its internal rela- 
tions, we encounter a mass of topographical controversy unequalled for 
its extent, for its confusion, and for its bitterness. If the materials, how- 
ever slight, on which our judgment was to be formed were before us, it 
might be worth while to attempt to unravel the entanglement. But the 
reverse is the case. The data exist, perhaps, in abundance, but they are 
inaccessible. When Jerusalem can excavated, we shall be able to 
argue ; till then, the dispute is for the most part as hopeless as was that 
concerning the Roman Forum before the discovery of the pedestal of the 
Column of Phocas. 

Whatever may be the adjustment of the names of the heights on which 
Jerusalem stands, the peculiarity imparted to its general aspect and to its 
history by these various heights is incontestable. Even in the earlier 
times, when the city was still compact and narrow—when it was the 
Chadash of Sethos and Sesostris, the Cadytis of Herodotus, and the 
stronghold of the Amorites, the Hittites, and the Jebusites—there are 
traces of its double form. An upper and a lower city—possibly the dry 
rock of “ Jebus,”’ or “ Zion,” the “City of David,” as distinct from the 
Mountain of the Vision (Moriah), in whose centre arose the perennial 
spring, the “ City of Solomon”—are dimly discerned in the earliest dawn 
of tradition. It is possible that this double existence—the line of demar- 
cation of which was the Tyro n—may have given the dual form to 
the name of “ Jerusalaim,’ which superseded the old form of Jerusalem. 
It is possible, too, that the name of Jebus—Salem Melchisedek’s city—or 
Jerusalem, “the vision of peace,” may have been first given from the 
same vision that originated the name of Moriah. 

Whatever differences have arisen about the other hills of Jerusalem, there — 
is no question that the mount on which the Mosque of Omar stands, over- 
hanging the valley of the Kidron, has, from the time of Solomon, if not 
of David, been regarded as the most sacred ground in Jerusalem. And 
on this hill, it has been justly remarked, whatever may be the contro- 
versies respecting the apportionment of its several parts, or the traces of 
the various architecture, which, from the time of Solomon downwards, 
have been reared on its rocky sides and surface, two natural objects re- 
main, each of the highest historical interest. 

High in the centre of the platform rises the remarkable rock called 
by the Jews Eben Shetiyah, or “ foundation stone” (Yoma, V. § 2), and 
by the Arabs, El Sakhrah, or the hard rock. It is irre in its form, 
and measures about sixty feet in one direction, and fifty feet in the other. 
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It projects about five feet above the marble pavement ; and the pavement 
of the mosque is twelve feet above the general level of the enclosure, 

ing this rise seventeen feet above the ground. It appears to be the 
natural surface of Mount Moriah ; in a few places there are marks of 
chiselling ; but its south-east corner is an excavated chamber, to which 
there is a descent by a flight of stone steps. This chamber is irregular 
in form, and its superficial area is about six hundred feet ; the average 
height seven feet. In the centre of the rocky cave there is a circular 
slab of marble, which, being struck, makes a hollow sound, thereby show- 
ing that there is a well or excavation beneath. (Catherwood, in Bart- 
lett’s Walks about Jerusalem, pp. 156, 163.) 

The Christians regarded this rock, before the Mussulman occupation of 
Syria, as the rock of the Holy of Holies, and as such—so different was 
the feeling of the Christian world with regard to the Old Testament be- 
tween the fifth century and our own—used every effort to defile it. 

Regarded as the site of the Holy of Holies also by Khalif Omar, it 
was by his successors invested with a sanctity only less than the Kaaba 
of Mekka. It was believed by them to be the rock of Jacob’s Pillar at 
Bethel; the stone of prophecy, which would have fied on the extinction of 
that gift, but was forcibly detained by the angels in anticipation of the 
visit of Muhammad to Jerusalem in his nocturnal flight, when it bowed 
to receive him, and retained the impression of his feet as he mounted the 
celestial Borak. (The hard limestone of this rocky region appears, as far 
as multiplied traditions are concerned, to have been like wax at other 
epochs.) Within the cave every prayer is supposed to be granted, and 
in the well are believed to rest the souls of the departed between death 
and the resurrection. 

The belief was that the living could hold converse with these souls at 
the mouth of the well about any disputed matter which lay in the power 
of the dead to solve. According to the Rev. Canon Stanley, it was closed 
because a mother, going to speak to her dead son, was so much agitated 
at the sound of his voice from below, that she threw herself into the well 
to join him, and disappeared. A different version of the story was related 
to Mr. Catherwood, and which was to the effect that a certain widow, 
who was more than ordinarily curious and communicative, carried such 
intelligence from the living to the dead, and from the dead to the living, 
as to disturb the peace of many families in the city, and caused such com- 
motions in the Bir Aruah, “ the well of souls,” that, the noise getting 
too outrageous, the well had to be closed, to prevent further mischief 
being done. 

Recovered by the Crusaders, Mount Moriah was exhibited as the scene 
of the apparition of the angel to Zechariah, and as the circumcision of 
Christ, as also of many other events in the Gospel history of Our Saviour’s 
life. The footmark of Muhammad was there represented, according to 
Seewulf (Wright’s Early Travels in Palestine, p. 40), as the trace was 
left, when He went out of the temple to escape the fury of the Jews. 

In modern times, the same mount and its enclosure have been the centre 
of the most conflicting theories of sacred topography. Mr. Fergusson 
maintains, chiefly from architectural arguments, that the dome of the 
Sakhrah is the church of Constantine, and, consequently, that the rock 
beneath is the rock of the Holy Sepulchre. Mr. Falkener and Mr. 
Thrupp suppose it to be the rock, or part of the rock, on which stood the 
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Tower of Antonia. Professor Willis and others urge its claim to be the 
rock of the threshing-floor of Araunah, selected by ‘David and Solomon, 
as the “ unhewn stone” on which to build the altar ; the cave within bein 
the sink described in the Talmud as that into which the blood and offal 
of the sacrifices were drained off. Undoubtedly this is the most 

ag and is most consonant with other traditions that are not Christian ; 
nor do we see any such difficulty in accepting it as that suggested 
by Canon Stanley, that it fails to produce adequate examples of a rock 
so high and so rugged used for the purposes of a threshing-floor or an 
altar. In 1 Chron. xxi. 20, 21, it is said that Ornan (Araunah) and his 
sons hid themselves apparently within the threshing-floor, and a cave 
exists, in connexion with which was undoubtedly the base of the Samaritan 
altar in Gerizim. 

All aecounts combine in asserting that the water of the two pools 
of Siloam, as well as that of the many fountains of the Mosque of Omar, 
cetera from a living spring beneath the temple vaults, or rather, as the 

ev. George Williams has recently shown, coming from beyond that, and 
of which it is only one of the many subterranean reservoirs. This sub- 
terranean stream of Jerusalem was the treasure of the Holy City—its 
support through its numerous sieges—the “ fons perennis aque” of Taci- 
tus, and the source of Milton’s 


Brook that flowed 
Hard by the oracle of God, 


And more than this, it was the image which entered into the very heart 
of the prophetical idea of Jerusalem. “ There is a river (a perennial 
river) the streams whereof shall make glad the city of God, the holy place 
of the tabernacles of the Most High” (Ps. xlvi. 4). ‘ All my springs 
are in thee” (Ps. Ixxxvii. 7). “Draw water out of the wells of salvation” 
(Isa. xii. 3). In Ezekiel’s vision the thought is expanded into a vast 
cataract, flowing out through the temple-rock eastward and westward into 
the ravines of Hinnom and Kidron till they swell into a mighty river, 
fertilising the Dead Sea (Ezek. xlvii. 1-5). And with still ter dis- 
tinctness the thought appears again, and for the last time, in the discourse 
when in the courts of the temple: “In the last day, in that great day of 
the feast (of tabernacles), Jesus stood and cried, saying, ‘If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water” (John vii. 37, 38). 

The temple was like the rest of Jerusalem, a fortress of massive founda- 
tions and gigantic gateways on every side. The walls, great and high, 
with the gates of precious stone, furnished the chief images of the 
Heavenly Jerusalem, both in the Old and New ‘Testament ; and the idea 
of the “ chief corner-stone,” and of the “stones” of the living Temple of 
God, which pervade the evangelical and apostolical imagery, were sug- 
gested, in the first instance, by the vast masses which, whether of t 
date of Solomon or Herod, form so imposing a part of the existing walls 
of the ancient temple area. 

The mountain of the land of Moriah, which Abraham reached on the 
third day from Birsheba, there to offer Isaac, is, according to Josephus 
(Antiq., i. 18, 2), the mountain on which Solomon afterwards built the 
temple. The selection by David of Jerusalem as the capital of Judah 
was also subsequently confirmed by the Divine appointment, which made 
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Moriah the site of the temple. David carried thither the ark of the 
covenant, and there he built an altar on the threshing-floor of Araunah, 
the Jebusite, on the place where the angel stood who threatened Jeru- 
salem with pestilence. The promise made to David received its accom- 
= when Solomon built “the house of Jehovah” upon Mount 
oriah. The temple was pillaged under Rehoboam by Shishak, King 
of Egypt, and again under Amaziah by Jehoash, King of Israel. Jotham 
built the high gate to the temple. Sees arvieere lay the Temple of 
Solomon, the Castle of David, and the entire city in ruins. The prayers 
of the Israelites were, however, listened to, as the Israelitish captives 
in Babylonia returned, by the permission of Cyrus, to rebuild the temple. 
Interrupted, however, by Artaxerxes, the building of Zerubbabel was not 
finished till the sixth year of the reign of Darius Hystaspis, when the 
feast of dedication, on after it the passover, were celebrated with great 
joy. Alexander the Great spared Jerusalem: the Ptolemys, for the 
most part, made rich presents to the temple. Antiochus expelled the 
Egyptian garrison but respected the temple, which Antiochus Epiphanes 
profaned and plundered. The statue of Jupiter Olympus was then set 
upon Mount Moriah, and Jerusalem was deserted by priests and people. 
The Maccabees, after an arduous struggle, obtained possession of Jeru- 
salem, and repaired and purified the temple. Judas Maccabzus sur- 
rounded it with a high wall and towers. Simon (B.c. 142) built a palace 
for himself upon Mount Moriah, which was afterwards turned into a 
regular fortress by John Hyrcanus. This castle, called by Josephus the 
Castle of Baris, was enlarged by Herod the Great, who called it the 
Castle of Antonia, under which name it makes a conspicuous figure in 
the Jewish wars with the Romans. When the Jews passed under the 
dominion of the latter power, although twelve thousand of their number, 
including many priests, were massacred in the temple courts, the treasures 
and sacred things were left untouched. Crassus, however, bore them less 
respect than Pompey. The temple itself, however, which always formed 
the on architectural glory of Jerusalem, was taken down and rebuilt 
by Herod the Great, with a magnificence exceeding that of Solomon. 
Jerusalem seems, indeed, to have been raised to the greatness which it 
had attained when the Saviour of men appeared, as if to enhance the 
misery of its overthrow. In a.p. 70 the city and temple were razed to 
the ground by Titus, who only left three of the towers and a part of the 
western wall, to show how strong a place the Roman arms had over- 
thrown. Once more, in a.p. 135, a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus was 
erected on Mount Moriah, and Jerusalem itself became (Elia Capitolina. 
a 0 to the holy city became common in the time of Con- 
stantine. The Empress Helena and Constantine himself erected churches 
at the holy places, and the Jews were only allowed to wail over the de- 
solation of the temple in which their fathers worshipped God. Under 
Julian they began to build, but it availed them not. Justinian erected a 
magnificent church to the Virgin upon Mount Moriah, as a memorial of 
the persecution of Jesus in the temple. This church, now the Mosque of 
El Aksa, was partially destroyed by the Persians in a.p. 614. The 
damage done by the Sassanides is said to have been repaired by Hera- 
clius, who returned triumphant, with the cross upon his shoulders, but 
we know not exactly to what extent. Arabia soon furnished a still more 
formidable enemy in the Khalif Omar. The conqueror entered the holy 
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city in his garment of camel's hair, and by his orders a mosque, which 
still bears his name, was founded upon Mount Moriah, upon the site of 
the Jewish temple. 

It is not a little curious to find Bishop Arculf, who travelled about 
a.D. 700, saying: “On the spot where the temple once stood, near the 
eastern wall, the Saracens have now erected a square house of prayer, in 
a rough manner, by raising beams and planks upon some remains of old 
ruins; this is their place of worship, and it is said that it will hold about 
three thousand men.” It is not, indeed, to be supposed that so beautiful 
a structure as the Mosque of Omar, although founded by the khalif of 
that name, was finished in his time. The dominion of the khalifs of 
Bagdad had been succeeded by that of the Fatemite khalifs of Egypt ere 
the Crusaders, in a.p. 1099, rescued the holy city from the Muham- 
madans, and the Mosque of Omar became a Christian cathedral, which 
the historians of the time distinguish as Templum Domini. The Chris- 
tians kept possession of Jerusalem eighty-eight years. We have a de- 
tailed account by Scewulf, among others, of the numerous legends that 
were attached to this peculiar locality at that epoch. Benjamin of 
Tudela, who also visited the holy city at this period, merely says of the 
place of the holy temple, that it was occupied by a building called 
Templum Domini; but he adds, Omar ben al Khataab erected a large 
and handsome cupola over it, so it would appear that the Crusaders left 
as much as had been completed of the Mosque of Omar untouched. In 
A.D. 1187 the holy city was wrested from the hands of the Christians 
by the Sultan Saladin, and the order of things was then reversed. The 
cross was removed with ignominy from the sacred dome, the holy places 
were purified from Christian stain with rose-water brought from Da- 
mascus, and the call to prayer by the muezzin once more sounded over 
the city. The holy places reverted for a short time to the Christians 
under the Emperor Frederick II. in a.p. 1229, but were taken from them 
by the Emir Daud, and again in a.p. 1243, only to fall before the savage 
hordes of Kharism. From that time to the present day they have re- 
mained in the hands of the Moslems. The present walls of the city were 
erected by the Osmanli sultan, Suliman the Magnificent, the successor 
of Selim in a.v, 1542, as is attested by an inscription over the Jaffa 
gate. 

Neither Solomon’s House of Jehovah, nor Zerubbabel, nor Herod’s 
temple, can be now restored save by imperfect guesses. We scarcely 
know the form, the architecture, or the colour of these buildings, which 
excited the admiration of psalmist, prophets, and apostles. The Jews 
still know Mount Moriah* as Mekom Hamikdash—that is, the site of the 








* The only really meritorious attempt to arrive at osme knowledge of what 
the temple was has been made by Mr. Sharpe. ‘The temple was not, that 
gentleman argues, a covered building, as the English word might lead us to sup- 
pose. The Hebrew and Greek words mean a holy place which included several 
courts, in one of which stood the covered building, or House of the Lord. Mr. 
Sharpe believes that the Temple of Solomon was rebuilt by Zerubbabel and Ezra, 
with little or no change in its courts. When Solomon built it, he so placed it 
that the holy altar stood in the middle of a court in front of the top of the hill, 
or threshing-floor, which David made use of. He probably copied the plan of 
some of the Egyptian temples, the simplest of which consisted of a covered 
building with a court in front, surrounded by a wall or colonnade. Such are the 
plans of the temples of Upper Egypt. In the Temple of Bubastis, in Lower 
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ient temple, in Arabic, Al Haram, “the holy.” On the western part 

mount are nine lower rows of large stones, supposed to be a 

t of the ancient wall, and hence known to the Jews as the Kothel 

Arabi, t.e. “the west wall,” and also as “the mourning wall,” 

thousands of Israelites constantly deplore there and weep for the 

Jerusalem. The mosque at the southern end of Mount Moriah, 

by the Moslems Al Aksa, 2. e. ‘the farthest mosque”—that is in 

reference to Mekka and Medina—is also called by the Jews “the School 

of Solomon,” but Rabbi Schwarz says he could not ascertain whence the 
name was derived. (Schwarz, by Leeser, p. 59.) 

There is, as General Chesney and Canon Stanley have justly pointed out, 
but one approach to Jerusalem in actual times which i — and 
that is unfortunately at the opposite point to that by which Europeans 
and Americans mostly arrive, namely, from Jericho and Bethany. Itis 
the approach by which the army of Pompey advanced—the first Western 
army that ever confronted the city—and it is the approach of the 
Triumphal Entry of the Gospels. Probably the first impression of every 
one coming from the north, west, and the south, may be summed up in 
the simple words used by one of the modern travellers: “I am strangely 
affected but greatly disappointed.” But no human being could be dis- 
appointed who first saw Jerusalem from the east. The beauty consists 
in this, that the spectator there bursts at once on the two great ravines 
which cut the city off from the surrounding table-land, and that then 
only you have a complete view of the Mosque of Omar. The other 
buildings of Jerusalem which emerge from the mass of grey ruin and 
white stones are few, and for the most part unattractive. The white 


mass of the Armenian convent on the south, and the dome of the Mosque 


of David—the castle, with Herod’s Tower on the south-west corner— 
the two domes, black and white, which surmount the Holy Sepulchre 
and the Basilica of Constantine, the green corn-field which covers the 
ruins of the palace of the Knights of St. John, the long yellow mass 
of the Latin convent at the north-west corner, and the grey tower of the 
Mosque of the Dervishes, on the traditional site of the palace of Herod 
Antipas, in the north-east corner, these are the only objects which break 
from various points the sloping or level lines of the city of the Crusaders 
and Saracens. But none of these is enough to elevate its character. 
What, however, these fail to effect, is in one instant accomplished by a 
glance at the Mosque of Omar. From whatever point that graceful 








Egypt, there was a wall surrounding the whole, so that the building stood not at 
one end of the court, as in the Theban temples, but in the middle of it. Solo- 
mon’s Temple, Mr. Sharpe shows, resembled, in some respects, both of these. 
There was a court in front of the house, and a yet larger court which enclosed 
the — with the inner court.—(See Bartlett’s “ Jerusalem Revisited,” p. 167 
et seq. 

We have an apparently authentic, and certainly genuine, account of the holy 
city as it appeared in the middle of the third century before the Christian era, 
furnished by the embassy of Misteas, the minister of Ptolemy Philadelphus, in 
conjunction with Andreas, the chief of his body-guard, and in which it is recorded 
that the “spacious courts” of the temple were paved throughout with marble, 
which covered immense reservoirs containing large supplies of water, which 
gushed out by mechanical contrivance to wash away the blood of the numerous 


ar offered there in the festivals. There is no allusion made to a covered 
emple. 
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dome, with its beautiful precinct, emerges to view, it at once dignifies the 
whole city. And when, from the Mount of Olives, or from the gover- 
nor’s house, or from the north-east wall, you see the platform on which 
it stands—Mount Moriah—it is a scene hardly to be ——s A dome 
graceful as that of St. Peter’s, though of course on a smaller scale, 
rising from an elaborately finished circular edifice, this edifice raised on 
a square marble platform rising on the highest ridge of a green slope, 
which descends from it, north, south, and east, to the walls surrounding 
the whole enclosure, platform and enclosure diversified by lesser domes 
and fountains, by cypresses and olives, and planes and palms, the whole 
as secluded and quiet as the interior of some college or cathedral garden, 
only enlivened by the white figures of veiled women stealing like ghosts 
up and down the green slope, or by turbaned heads bowed down in the 
various niches for prayer—this is the Mosque of Omar: the Haram es 
Sherif, “ the noble sanctuary,” the second most sacred spot in the Mu- 
hammadan world—that is, Ka next after Mekka; the second most beau- 
tiful mosque—that is, the next after Cordova, ‘I, for one,” says Canon 
Stanley, ‘ felt almost disposed to console myself for the exelusion by the 
additional interest which the sight derives from the knowledge that no 
European foot, except by stealth or favour, had ever trodden within these 
precinets since the Crusaders were driven out, and that their seclusion 
was as real as it appeared. It needed no sight of the daggers of the 
black dervishes who stand at the gates to tell you that the mosque was 
undisturbed and inviolably sacred.” 

The number of those who, either “ by stealth or favour,” have broken 
through the inviolability of the Haram es Sherif, is, however, by no 
means inconsiderable, and we have already alluded to the diversity of 
opinions which has been the result. There was Sir John Mandeville, who, 
in virtue of letters of the Sultan with the great seal, was permitted to visit 
the interior as far back as in A.D. 1322, and he attaches more traditions 
to the “rock ’’ within the temple, which, he says, men call Moriah, but 
after it was called Bethel, than even the pious Scewulf. Ali Bey, who 
penetrated into the interior in 1807 in disguise, was followed by Dr. 
Richardson in 1818, who gave us the first genuine account of what was 
to be seen. Messrs. Catherwood, Bonomi, and Arundel, architects and 
artists, were, however, the first competent observers who succeeded in ex- 
ploring the interior of the Mosque of Omar. This they did through a 
firman of Muhammad Ali. M. Bertou, a French traveller, also obtained 
access, under the liberal rule of Ibrahim Pasha, in 1836. 

The epoch of alliance in the Anglo-Franco-Osmanli war against the 
Muscovites also brought about a very unusual amount of liberality on the 
part of the Turks. The Duke and Duchess of Brabant were permitted 
to visit the interior, and the governor, Kiamel Pasha, extended the same 
favour to the consuls, and to several travellers. M. de Castelnau has pub- 
lished an account of a visit made in April, 1856, in the Archives des 
Missions (tome v.). M. Bonar has also described the interior from 
personal examination in his ** Land of Promise” (London, 1858), as has 
also Mr. Barclay, in his “ City of the Great King ” (Philadelphia, 1858). 
M. Pierrotti, an architect, was enabled to make drawings and plans, 
which will soon be published ; and in the mean time even photography has 
reached the interior, under the auspices of Mr. James Graham, who was 
accompanied on the occasion by a French gentleman, Dr. E. Isambert, 
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nd others, and from the former of whose notes, only recently published 
n the Bulletin de la Société de Géographie, we venture to take a few 
facts, as addenda or corroborative matter to what has already appeared.* 

The terrible black guardians of the Haram were quietly smoking their 
narghilas till the time for bakshish should come round, when Mr. 

’s party entered by that long vista of cypresses which, planted on 
the platform itself, constitutes so magnificent a walk for the “ faithful.” 
The surface was perfectly levelled out of the natural inequalities of the 
rock of Moriah. To the north-west, a portion of the rock, bearing the 
Medineh es Serai, or the “ minaret of the palace,” is several yards higher 
than the other portion. The t mosque also stands on a rectangular 
platform, considerably raised above the general level of the rest of the 
enclosure, and it is surrounded by a number of little chapels or oratories, 
square edifices surmounted by small cupolas. Two or three flights of 
steps on each side of the rectangle lead up to the consecrated platform. 
The steps are of white marble, and terminate at graceful marble arcades, 
sustained by light columns, and producing a charming effect. 

“ Few edifices,” says Dr. Isambert, “ally in so perfect a manner light- 
ness, grace, richness, and ndeur as the Kubbet es Sakhrah,” as he 
rightly designates it, or “the dome over the hard rock,” many calling 
the dome itself Es Sakhrah. ‘ The mind reverts involuntarily to the 
baptisteries and domes of Pisa and Florence, and of Saint Vital of 
Ravenna, and then to the cupolas of Saint Sophia and Saint Irena at Con- 
stantinople, but the Mosque of Omar presents something more Oriental.” 

Facing the eastern entrance, called the Gate of David, is a little dode- 
cagonal _ hen supported by columns, called Kubbet el Silsileh, ‘the dome 
of the chain,” or Kubbet el Birareh, “‘ the dome of justice,’’ being, accord- 
ing to Moslem tradition, the place where David administered justice, and 
the ground is covered with great slabs of polished marble. 

In the centre of the building is Es Sakhrah, “the hard rock ” which 
Dr. Isambert describes as a great cap of rocks, occupying almost the entire 
space that is covered by the dome, and the naked, unequal tourmentéc 
surface of which presents a strange contrast to the rich decoration of the 
edifice. This is certainly not exactly the idea which one would form to 
oneself of the threshing-floor of Araunah, however limited the agricultural 
labours of that worthy patriarch may have been. The rock is, it appears, 
however, covered with a dais of silk, and surrounded by a balustrade of 
finely carved wood, richly painted and gilt. This must totally prevent 
an examination sufficiently accurate to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion 
upon the matter, for there may be a small extent of smooth surface, or a 
hollow large enough to have constituted a threshing-floor. Indeed, we 
are told that on the north and west sides the rock is cleft perpendicularly, 
and has a flat, even surface. It is on this smooth side that the impres- 
sions of Our Saviour’s feet (Sidi Issa) are shown. There are also foot- 
marks of the Angel Gabriel, and of other Moslem saints. Near the first 
is a block of marble sculptured with two arches and pilasters. At the 
south-west angle of the rock is the stone of Muhammad, protected by a 








* We must not omit Mr. Tipping, who availed himself of a window accidentally 
left open, crept into the subterranean vaults, and was enabled to make:many in- 
teresting drawings of them before the matter was discovered (Dr. Traill’s new 


translation of Josephus); nor an anonymous person alluded to in Bartlett's 
“ Jerusalem Revisited.” 
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railing, with the standard of the prophet rolled round his lance. On the 
southern side is the banner of Omar.* 

With the Muhammadans the Sakhrah is the rock of the ascension of 
their prophet; and Isambert repeats the tradition, that, according to 
them, it is suspended in space over the abyss of hell. It is not very con- 
sistent with this tradition, that the visitors were shown into a cave lite, 
whitewashed and illuminated by chandeliers. In it were exhibited the 
Mihrab, or oratory of David, that of Solomon, and that of Saint Georges 
(the prophet Elias ?). Buta slab of stone, as before described, covered 
the well of souls, Bir el Aruah. 

According to Dr. Isambert, the Sakhrah is, in reality, the summit of 
Mount Moriah, spared in the levelling works carried out by Solomon on 
account of the first holy traditions connected with it. This rock was the 
threshing-place of Araunah, the Jebusite, which David bought for fifty 
shekels of silver (2 Sam. xxiv. 24), and where Solomon erected the 
temple (2 Chron. iii. 1). It is also supposed to be the place of which 
David said: “ This is the house of the Lord God; and this is the altar 
of the burnt-offering for Israel.’’ Dr. Isambert says it was not Omar 
who built the mosque of which he laid the foundations, but the Khalif 
Abd-el-Malik, who raised the Kubbet from 68 to 71 of the Hejra, that 
is, from A.D. 687 to 690. This agrees with what we have before said, 
that from the evidence of Bishop Arculf, it could not have been finished 
in the time of the Khalif Omar. 

On going forth from the mosque by the south portals, Dr. Isambert 
was shown a slab of marble dedguaied as the bird of Solomon. The 
veins are so disposed as to represent a bird, or a butterfly, according to 
the fancy of the observer. They had little time to explore the western 
portion of the enclosure, where several small oratories were seen, as also 
a little building called the dome of Solomon, ‘The guides hurried them 
away to the south. Before descending from the platform, they examined, 
however, a pretty Minbah, or pulpit, called Burhan ed Din Kadi. 

On reaching the level of the enclosure they found themselves amid 
olives and cypresses, which attain there the growth of full-sized trees in 
our country. In the centre of the alley which led to the Mosque el 
Aksa, was a fountain, or rather a pretty circular basin ; to the west, were 
several oratories, and a minaret called that of the Kadi; and at the 
extreme south-westerly angle were two little mosques, which they were 
not permitted to explore : the Mosque of Abu Bekir and that of the Moors 
(El Mugharibeh). The gateway of the Tyropwon, or of the cheese- 
mongers—Aspoth, or dung-gate (Neh. ii. 13, 15), and Shephoth, cheese- 





* General Chesney describes the body of the Kubbet es Sakhrah, or “ dome of 
the rock,” as he correctly designates it, as octagonal, very spacious, and of 
Arabian architecture, its eight sides being much ornamented with bright-coloured 
porcelain and rich fretwork, and it is surmounted by a spacious cupola. Beneath 
the latter is the celebrated Hadjar, the concealed stone of the Muslims, who 
designate the whole enclosure El Harim (the holy); also El Harim es Sherif 
(the noble sanctuary). 

On the same terrace, a little southwards, there is another but inferior building, 
designated, par excellence, the Mesjid el Aksa, which has a portico of seven arches, 
with a glittering arabesque cupola, and is supposed to occupy the site of a very 
ancient place of worship. The extensive crypts and gateway below this building 
are undoubtedly ancient, and the arches apparently Roman, probably of the age 
of Herod.—(“ Expedition for the Survey of the Rivers Eu tes and Tigris,” 
vol. i. p. 497. See also Bonomi, in “ Hogg’s Visit to Alexandria,” p. 282, &c.) 
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gate (Neh. iii. 13)—below, is also known to the Moslems as E] Mugha- 
ribeh, or that of the Moors.* 

The Mosque of El Aksa testifies, Dr. Isambert tells us, by its archi- 
tecture, its Christian origin. It is, in fact, the Basilica of Saint Mary, 
erected by the Emperor Justinian. The interior presented the well- 
known disposition of a church of the primitive Christians. He also 
agrees with the Rev. George Williams, that the lower and extreme naves 
were added by the Arabian khalifs. The Mihrab, or altar, and the 
Minbah, or fn By are both exquisite specimens of sculpture and carving 
—the one in marble, the other in wood. Near the pulpit another im- 
pression of the foot of Our Saviour is shown. Two columns, called those 
of the ordeal, are so close to one another, that the space between can only 
be passed by a few persons—the local tradition says, by the loyal and the 
virtuous. There is also attached to the same church a little vaulted 
gallery, lighted by windows, which look out upon the valley of the Kidron 
and upon Mount Ophel. ‘“ This,” Dr. Isambert says, “is the only place 
in the whole Haram which deserves the name of the Mosque of Omar, the 
traditional oratory of the khalif being there, a mihrab supported by 
twisted marble columns.” 

The southern side of the enclosure, where was formerly the Stoa 
Basilica—the magnificent portal of Herod—is an artificial terrace planted 
with olive-trees. Dr. Isambert is inclined to the opinion advocated b 
some, that the vast caverns quarried out of the interior of Mount Moriah, 
and by which the acclivities of the mountain were converted into an ex- 
ola esplanade, belong to the epoch of Herod, if not to that of Solo- 
mon, in face of the statement made by Procopius, that they were hewn 
out by Justinian for the construction of his church. Both views may be 
correct. The vast size of some blocks of stone, and their archaic character, 
attest their great antiquity, whilst the pillars which support the lateral 
nave of the church mzy be remains of the labours of Justinian, as argued 
by Williams in his “ Holy City.” 

At the south-east angle of the Haram is a subterranean chamber, in 
which the imaum pointed out the cradle of Christ. It is a stone niche, 
sculptured above in a shell form, and covered by a dais supported by 
pilasters. In the same cave are two other niches, which bear the name 
of Zechariah and Ezekiel. On the north side is the protruding column 
astride which Muhammad is to sit and judge the spirits assembled in the 
vale of Jehoshaphat at the last day. Next comes the Golden Gate, the 
Turkish oratory called the Throne of Solomon, and then the Bab es 
Subat (which appears to have been confounded with St. Stephen’s Gate) ; 
and beyond which is the pool of Bethsaida, or Bethesda, and the fosse of 
Fort Antonia, the emplacement of which, according to Dr. Isambert, has 
to be traversed to reach thence the gate of the pasha’s palace. Mr. 
Sharpe is of opinion, however, that the governor’s house stands on the 
foundations of the castle of the Maccabees; and his study of the distribu- 
tion of the several portions of the enclosure, as it was in the time of Our 
Saviour, from Josephus, compared with the notices about it in the New 
Testament, is by far the most complete thing of the kind which we 
possess, 

* The Charsith gate (Jer. xix. 2) is rendered in the English version East gate; 
but Jonathan renders Charsith Kikaltha the Chaldean for “dung.” 


























THE CURSE OF WULFHEIMBERG., 
A TALE OF GERMANY. 


By Mrs. Busney. 


Parr II. 


“Tir old baroness was very much opposed to the match between the 
cousins; but the younger baroness, remembering what a favourite 
Therese had been of her lamented husband, looked more favourably upon 
the bride elect, and would not consent to mar the happiness of her J alius 
by throwing any obstacles in the way of his marriage. It took place 
accordingly.” 

“| have heard,” said the count, again interrupting his friend, “ that 
the evening of their wedding-day was marked by terrific sights and 
sounds at Wulfheimberg. A son of the old seneschal was in my father’s 
troop many years ago, and he used to frighten his comrades, as they sat 
round the watch-fires in dark nights in the midst of some dismal forest, 
with his strange tales.” 

“ What sights P—what sounds ?” eagerly asked the English damsel, who 
had a slight penchant for horrors. 

“Well,” said the baron, “I believe the owls were very active in their 
screeching that night, and that their discordant cries sounded like ‘ Woe, 
woe, woe!’ It was averred that groans were heard from some of the 
more remote and uninhabited chambers, and that ghastly figures were 
seen flitting along the battlements, and standing in the dusky recesses of 
the dimly-lighted corridors. But we should be near Wulfheimberg 
now,” continued the baron; “ and—yes—look—yonder stands the grey 
old castle !” 

The ladies stretched forth their necks at this startling announcement, 
and begged their fellow-travellers to order the driver to stop for a few 
moments, that they might have time to survey the scene of such fright- 
ful events. 

In the cold pale moonlight it looked, to their excited imaginations, 
like a frowning phantom itself. It was situated on one of a low chain of 
hills that formed a sort of appendage to the range of the Hartz Moun- 
tains. The hill on which it stood rose abruptly from the plain below, the 
lower part of it was lost in shade or gloom, but the moonbeams caught 
and defined the jutting rocks near its summit. A low dark wood skirted 
the hill on one side, and straggled up till it was lost in the grey crags, 
from which arose the heavy walls of a castle, crowned with. turrets or 
aoe which looked as if Desolation had taken up there her melancholy 
abode. 

The ladies gazed at this dismal scene with looks as awestruck as if 
they had been permitted to have a glimpse of the Inferno of which 
Dante sang, and which the common people of his day fancied he had 
really visited. It will be remembered that the Italian poet was of a 
very dark complexion ; one day he was amused to hear some women in 
the street, pointing to him as he passed, exclaim : 
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‘«‘ Yonder is the man who can go down to hell and come back when he 
chooses, and who writes what he sees there ; no wonder he is so black, he 
has so much heat and smoke to go through ! Nd 

« And this is Wulfheimberg!” Y anbianh the elder lady. 

“ Yes, Wulfheimberg itself,” replied the count. 

“* Wolf—wolf!” auaenend the old John Bull, rubbing his eyes, and 
rousing himself from his long nap. ‘ How very ‘odd! I did not know 
that there were wolves in this part of the country. Where is the wolf ? 
It must be very bold to come so near a carriage. What are we stopping 
for? Is the driver afraid of it?” 

The gentlemen had much ado to preserve their gravity, the ladies 
laughed outright, and the castle was pointed out to the papa by the 
pret daughter. 

hat nonsense,” he exclaimed, testily, “to stop the carriage to stare 
at that old rubbish! If it had been a manufactory, now, or any place 
that was useful, you would not have taken the trouble to look at it, you 
foolish girl.” 

So saying, he coiled himself up in the corner again to sleep, if he 
could. There was a dead silence in the carriage for a little time, the 
story-teller not liking to disturb the old gentleman ; but as soon as it 
was ascertained that he was once more wrapped in slumber, Baron H. 
continued his tale : 

“ The idea of residing longer at Wulfheimberg, since she was not its 
mistress, was very disagreeable to Therese. It annoyed her to meet 
Ernst; she hated the elder baroness, and moreover she felt convinced 
that as long as the brothers were together, in the intimate habits of daily 
intercourse, she would not be able to poison the mind of Julius as she 
wished to do, and draw him on to distrust and dislike his brother. Julius 
was so frank in his temper, and took such sudden resolutions, that she 
feared, if she said or insinuated anything to rouse his anger against 
Ernst, that he would go straight to him and demand an explanation, 
which would most probably lead to the discovery of her deceit and false- 
hood. She must get him away from the castle, and she did so, for her 
wish was law to the infatuated young man. 

“ They went to Paris, and there, for a time, everything was couleur de 
rose, for the vanity of Therese was fully gratified, as she had abundance 
of admirers. She might possibly have relinquished her secret projects 
against her brother-in-law, and have forgotten Wulfheimberg in the 
enjoyment of the intoxicating amusements of Paris, but there was one 
drawback to her felicity—she had not money enough to meet the ex- 
travagance in which she indulged ; and when Julius, who had gone be- 
yond his own means, and had over and over applied to Ernst for assist- 
ance, ventured to suggest the necessity of retrenchment, and mentioned 
that he was ashamed to beg so much from his kind brother, the slumber- 
ing demon in the heart of Therese awoke, and all her old wrathful feel- 
ings revived. Hatred and cupidity took the reins in her mind. She was 
not going to remain satisfied with a younger brother’s portion ; the 
entire revenues of Wulfheimberg should be hers, and Ernst, who had so 
slighted her, should be removed from her path. 





* Life of Dante. By Giovanni Boccacio, author of “ Il Decamerone.” 
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_ “She hinted to Julius that Ernst would be only too glad to buy her 
silence, and furnish the means, at any cost, to keep his brother away 
from Wulfheimberg. She said that with all Ernst’s apparent goodness, 
he was exceedingly wicked at heart—that he had done his utmost to 
supplant Julius in her affection—that he had over and over u her 
to consent to a private marriage with him—and that even after she had 
become the wife of Julius, he had pursued her with his unwelcome 
love, had endeavoured to corrupt her principles, and had dared to make 
offers insulting to her, infamous towards his brother, and disgraceful to 
himself. 

* Julius was astonished and shocked. It could not be, he said—she 
must have misunderstood Ernst—it was an hallucination on her part. 

*‘ No, she assured him it was a melancholy truth. She asked him why, 
if she had the power of captivating him, she might not also have had 
the power, without wishing it, of captivating Ernst. She reminded him 
that he had suspected Ernst had a secret attachment, and she brought 
forward many little occurrences as proofs of what she asserted, trifles 
‘light as air,’ indeed, but which fell like thunderbolts on the bewildered 
mind of the unfortunate Julius. She asked him if he did not remember 
how often Ernst was absent from the castle, and if it had never struck 
him that she was sometimes absent at the same time. He knew, of 
course, she said, the pretty secluded cottage, half hidden among trees, by 
which ran a clear little babbling rivulet, or brook, which had been 
arranged and furnished for an old gentlewoman, who was a friend and 

rotégée of his mother. He was aware that, after the old lady's death, 
rnst had begged for the cottage, to be a sort of studio, or study, or 
quiet retreat for himself, when he felt inclined to paint or to read without 
being exposed to interruptions; it had acquired the name of ‘ Ernst’s 
Hermitage,’ but it should rather have been called, she said, ‘ Ernst’s 
Temple of Love,’ for it was there he always appointed to meet the object 
of his secret passion, 

* Julius, as may be imagined, was thrown into the greatest consternation 
by this strange story. In deep agitation he asked her if she had ever 
met him there. She confessed that she had, but added, that it was with 
no evil design that she had gone there; it was to reason with him, to calm 
him down, and to prevent his carrying out his violent threats against him, 
Julius. It was better to soothe a madman than to let him commit 
murder, she said. Well did the tempter know that she was maddening 
her own unfortunate husband, and driving him to perpetrate those very 
deeds of violence from which she pretended to have saved him. 

“* Julius did not know that falsehood was as easy, indeed easier, to The- 
rese than truth; he did not suspect that the heart of the beautiful young 
woman by his side was filled with hatred, malignity, envy, and eve 
diabolical feeling. It must have been a pain to him to admit that her 
account of the Hermitage was corroborated by what he had himself 
seen, for he remembered that one summer evening, as he was strolling 
near the cottage, he thought he would go to it, and take the diligent 
student by surprise. He approached it softly, and peering in at one of 
the small windows, he saw what amazed him extremely—a female sitting 
on a sofa, and his brother leaning over her, speaking in a low but seem- 
ingly earnest voice, while his lips seemed almost touching her cheek. The 
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tall figure of Ernst was between him and the female; he could not see 
her face, therefore, or, indeed, more than the folds of a dark dress. He 
had not gone to the Hermitage with the intention of playing the spy 

his brother, and vexed at himself for having thus intruded on secrets 
which were not confided to him, he hastily retreated, and had never men- 
tioned the circumstance to a living creature. 

“Tt was his own Therese, then, to whom his deceitful, unprincipled 
brother was so dishonourably paying his devoirs in secret! His wrath 
rose to fury at the thought, and he regretted that he had not recognised 
her at the time, burst in upon them, and strangled his false brother on the 
spot. But it was not yet too late to seek revenge, and he would do it. 
In the state of excitement and misery into which he was plunged, he 
refused to accompany his wife to a gay party to which they were en- 
gaged, and she went alone, which was most likely exactly what she wished 
to do. 

“ A night’s meditation would, however, probably have calmed the frenzy 
of his mind, and he might have come to the reasonable conclusion that 
Ernst might have been closeted with some other person than Therese ; 
but she did not intend to let the impression become fainter.” 

“ What a demon she must have been!” exclaimed the younger English 
lady. “One can hardly believe that there could have been such dreadfal 
feelings in the heart of any woman.” 

“She must have been an evil spirit that had assumed the form of a 
woman,” said the mother. “It is possible that the great enemy of man- 
kind, Satan, has the power to send demons to walk to and fro in this 
world, and that they blast, as far as possible, the happiness of those beings 
who are heirs to that salvation purchased for them by their Saviour, and 
those future blessings which are promised in the Bible. We are told that 
there are some who are of the devil devilish ; and two of the attributes 
of the devil are falsehood and malignity.” 

“It is a very shocking idea, though,” said the count, “ that incar- 
nate devils should be permitted to wander at will among us poor frail 
mortals.” 

“ We should all study demonology,” said the baron, laughing, “so as 
to know when to be on our guard against these emissaries of il Diavolo. 
Poor Julius, however, never suspected that he was a puppet in the hands 
of a fiend. 

“ The next morning, as he was sitting, gloomily enough, reflecting upon 
the past, the present, and the future, Therese came dancing into the 
room in high spirits, and threw down on the table before him a large 
= well filled with gold. He asked her where she had got it, and 

oped that she had not laid herself and him under a painful obligation 
to any one by borrowing that money. 

“ It was a gift, she assured him, and that the giver would replenish that 
ps as often as she might wish. She led him to believe that his brother 

ad sent her an order on a Parisian banker for a considerable amount. 
It so happened, that Julius had received that very morning a letter from 
Ernst, in which he regretted his inability to continue furnishing the 
large sums which Julius required, and advised him to urge on Therese 
the necessity of returning to Wulfheimberg to economise for a time. 
There was nothing in the letter to give umbrage to Julius, and had his 
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mind not been poisoned by Therese, he would have seen only goodness 
and kind feeling in it; as it was, it made him furious, and dark thoughts 
n to haunt his disturbed brain.” 

“ How did she obtain the money?” asked the old lady. “ It is evident 
that it did not come from her brother-in-law.” 

“ No, indeed,” replied the baron, “it came from a rich young English 
nobleman, who was an adorer of hers. It was not the first subsidy he 
had paid, for Therese, notwithstanding her pride, was always willing to 
accept money. She had taken to gambling since she came to Paris, and 
the gaming-table, every one knows, would exhaust a gold mine itself. 
Julius sat the whole day in moody silence, leaning his chin on his hand, 
and Therese repaired to her usual haunts. The poison was working— 
her schemes would succeed—and in the not very reputable coterie in 
which she principally moved she was that evening more brilliant than 
ever. 

“ On her return home, she found, to her surprise, that Julius had started 
for Germany, and had merely left a line for her, to say that he would 
return or write to her very soon. Therese was much annoyed at her 
husband’s having gone alone to Wulfheimberg. He would cool down on 
the long journey, he would ask and receive explanations from his brother, 
they would be reconciled, and if she were permitted to return at all, she 
would be treated thenceforth like a culprit, and put under a sort of ban 
by the whole family. Her pride revolted at this idea. She thought 
nothing of ¢elling falsehoods, but to have her falsehoods discovered would 
be unbearable. Liars are always very tenacious on the score of their 
truthfulness, and a mere shrug of the shoulder, or glance of the eye, 
when they are telling what they know to be false, is often taken as a 
mortal offence. 

“ Therese reflected on matters in general and on matters in particular 
—mortification and contempt might await her at Wulfheimberg—and 
even if her schemes succeeded, if she had her revenge on Ernst, and he 
fell a victim to the storm she had raised in his brother’s mind, what a 
dreary time of it she would have in that gloomy old castle! No, she 
would leave it to the bats and the owls, and its scarcely less dismal and 
disagreeable human inhabitants, and she would put herself under the 
protection of the rich and liberal English milord. A divorce from Julius 
would easily be got, she would marry the British nobleman, and lead a 
gay life, by turns in Paris and in London. 

a Confident, again, in her own charms, she proposed to her titled ad- 
mirer to elope with him. But probably he coincided in that saying, 
‘Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle ;’ he also reflected on matters in gene- 
ral and in particular, and he came to the conclusion that Therese, with 
all her beauty and fascination, would be a troublesome and ruinous 
encumbrance. He was engaged to an English lady of good family and 
large fortune ; such an escapade as his running away with the wife of a 
German baron he could not doubt would highly offend his fiancée and 
her relations, and would assuredly lose to him the lady—and, what was 
of much more consequence, her very convenient wealth. Afraid of en- 
countering the syren, he sought safety in flight, and the indignant 
Therese had soon to make the mortifying discovery that she was unce- 
remoniously left in the lurch. 
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“She knew that sneers would await her among her intimate acquaint- 
ances; and having now no other resource, she determined on imme- 
diately following Julius to Wulfheimberg, hoping that she might arrive 
in time to carry out her cherished plans. 

« Julius, meanwhile, had been travelling as fast as possible homewards. 
He left Paris in a state of great excitement, cal full of revengeful 
designs ; but, as Therese had predicted, he ‘ cooled down’ on the journey. 
He had found out that his charming Therese was not guite perfection ; 
that she was somewhat given to e ration; and that her versions of 
events were not always to be ae upon. After all, there might 
have been no wrong motive in Ernst’s attention to her; the ‘love’ 
might have been her fancy, and the very next post might have brought 
a letter from Ernst explaining why he had sent her the money aioe 
than to his brother himself. 

‘On reaching the part of the country where Wulfheimberg is situated, 
he stopped at an inn ina little town five or six miles from the castle and 
the adjacent village, and depositing his luggage there, he hired a horse 
to carry him home. Wishing to arrive privately, he took a circuitous 
and unfrequented road, until he found himself close to the wood before 
mentioned. The shades of evening were now falling heavily around, and 
securing his horse to a tree in the wood, he ascended the hill by a diffi- 
cult and seldom used path among the crags and stunted bushes, which 
on that side rose to the very walls of the castle itself. 

‘Entering unobserved by a low postern-gate, he crept quietly up the 
dark stairs which led to his brother's private apartments. Softly opening 
the door of the sitting-room, he perceived that candles were already 
lighted, but that Ernst.was not there. For a moment he stood gazing 
at all the well recollected objects around him, every one of which recalled 
some memory of the past, when his brother and he were the dearest of 
friends. <A flood of tenderness gushed over his heart—it yearned towards 
the companion of his happy boyhood, his own, his only brother—that 
brother never could have been the vile traitor that he had been repre- 
sented to be. No, it was all delusion; it was all What was that 
upon which his eye suddenly fell? He had been slowly and mecha- 
nically advancing towards a table in the centre of the room, on which 
stood a desk, with a sheet of paper, half written, lying open on it. There 
was a lamp or candle on each side of the desk; the ink on the paper 
was scarcely yet dry. He had not gone up to the table to read that 
letter, but his eye had involuntarily caught words that seemed to burn 
his brain. The letter was dated that very evening, and it commenced 
with : 

“** My beloved, my own Therese : 

“ Julius could not restrain himself from reading on: the letter assured 
his dearest love that he could not exist without her; he implored her to 
return home, and not to condemn to misery one whom she knew was 
devoted heart and soul to her. What, he asked, were the opinions or the 
sneers of the world to them—they would be happy with each other, in 
spite of the blame which those who were the slaves of irrational preju- 
dices might cast upon them; he told her he had made every arrange- 
ment for her comfort, and entreated her to return at once, and to become 
the mistress of the castle, and of everything that was his, as she was 
already the mistress of his heart. 
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“ The letter was not finished, and, consequently, not signed, but Julius 
too well knew his brother's writing. Here, then, was a p the 
treachery and guilt of Ernst. At that moment, when Julius was, doubt- 
less, in a state of temporary insanity, Ernst, who had been in an inner 
room, opened the door of communication between the two apartments, and 
Julius, seizing a hunting-knife which had been lying on a small side-table 
near, rushed up to him, and plunged the knife into his heart! Ernst fell 
back on the very threshold of the door, mortally wounded. We may 
suppose that Julius’s jealous fury was turned in a moment into an agony 
of remorse and despair when he beheld his brother lying dead at his feet, 
for, striding hen towards the window, he pulled the casement open, 
and throwing himself out cna yy he fell on the rocky ground below! 

“ A domestic, who happened to be passing round that part of the castle 
with a lantern in his hand, saw the window suddenly opened by a man 
who had rushed up to it, and saw, with terrified amazement, the same 
individual spring hasti out. He heard but one deep groan, then all 
was silence around. Hastening up to the person who had committed 
this dreadful act, the servant was appalled at perceiving the features of 
his master’s brother, the Baron Julius, who was believed to be at that 
moment in Paris. He ran to call for assistance, and, headed by the old 
seneschal, several of the domestics speedily gathered round the unfortu- 
nate Julius. His skull was found to be fractured, and he had received 
other injuries in the frightful fall. They carried him into the house, and 
then the remembrance of the old curse of Wulfheimberg came ' rushing 
on the mind of the seneschal, and dreading he knew not what, he 
mounted to the apartments of his lord, accompanied by two or three of 
the domestics. 

‘“‘ What a spectacle they there beheld! The Baron Ernst was found 
lying just where he had fallen, in the doorway between the two rooms, 
weltering in his blood, with his own hunting-knife driven up nearly to 
the very hilt into his body. He was, of course, quite dead. Near the 
foot of the table, on which stood the desk and letter, lay Julius’s tra- 
velling-cap, which he had probably snatched off his head in his excite- 
ment. The old seneschal prudently folded the open letter, placed it in 
the desk, and removed the desk itself to a large oaken press in the poor 
— bedroom, which he carefully locked, putting the key into his own 
pocket. 

“It was a cruel task to acquaint the bereaved mother and the old 
baroness with the double calamity which had befallen the family. The 
poor mother was quite crushed in spirit by the lamentable and horrible 
deaths of her sons. Her mother-in-law was also terribly grieved and 
shocked ; but she was roused from her grief by her anger against Therese, 
who, she felt certain, had been the cause of this fatal catastrophe. 

“On the day before the funeral that wretched young woman arrived 
herself. As she approached the castle, its closed windows, the silence 
and stillness of the village, and the more than usual gloom which seemed 
to pervade the place, startled her, and caused her a feeling of anxiety ; 
but she soon tranquillised herself. Julius had no doubt added another to 
the fratricides of Wulfheimberg; she was revenged on the man who had 
slighted and refused her; she would now be the mistress of the castle, 
and her first act should be, to expel from it the two elder baronesses, who, 
if they were allowed to remain, would only be thorns in her side. Her 
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cheeks glowing with exultation and triumph, she drove into the court- 

was there met by the seneschal and some others of the esta- 

The old man received her respectfully, but coldly; and oa 

ing if Baron Julius had arrived, he bowed, and saying solemnly 

is here,’ he ushered her into what was called the ‘ oaken hall’—a 

room, with Gothic windows, on one side of the spacious entrance- 

The windows were closed, and the room was dimly lighted by 

wax tapers, which were burning round two coffins that were placed on 
tables or stands near each other. 

“ The seneschal led her to one of these. ‘The coffin-lids are not yet 
screwed down,’ he said; ‘would you wish to look at the dead?’ The 
old man cherished the same feelings towards Therese, and entertained the 
same suspicions of her, as his aged mistress did. Scarcely waiting for a 
reply, he raised a white cloth which covered the face of the corpse, and 
disclosed to her the swollen and disfigured face of the unfortunate mur- 
derer and suicide. She gazed at the frightful spectacle as if her eye- 
balls were going to burst from their sockets, and it seemed as if the 
dimmed eyes of the dead, which were not quite closed, were fixed on her 
with a stern and reproving look. 

“* Who did this ?—who killed him ?’ she half screamed. 

“*He destroyed himself,’ replied the old man, shuddering, ‘after he 
had taken the life of his poor brother. The curse has again fallen upon 
this unhappy family—but woe, eternal woe to the fiend who caused dis- 
union between these once so loving brothers! Will you look, lady, at 
the other victim?’ he asked, as he removed the drapery which shrouded 
the features of poor Ernst. Therese stepped firmly up, and looked at 
him also. His countenance was pleasing and placid even in death; 
there was a sweet and holy smile upon the lips, and he looked as if he 
were in acalm sleep. Fora few minutes she gazed in silence, first on the 
one corpse, then on the other. Suddenly her chest began to heave vio- 
lently, her features became convulsed, and she burst into long, loud, wild 
shrieks, which were heard even at remote parts of the castle. A physician, 
who was in the house in attendance on the old baroness, was called, and 
he tried to quiet her—but in vain; she continued shrieking and struggling 
with every one, until at last she fell, foaming at the mouth, into some- 
thing like an epileptic fit. 

“The wretched Therese was removed to a comfortable chamber, and a 
powerful narcotic administered to her, silenced her outrageous cries, and 
threw her into a deep sleep. Her arrival had only added to the confusion 
and dismay of the household, and the misery of the two baronesses. 

“ In the course of the same day, towards evening, another Therese came 
to the castle. She was a beautiful girl, dressed in the deepest mourning, 
and apparently plunged into the deepest grief. She asked humbly to see 
the old housekeeper, and on being ood into the worthy woman’s pri- 
vate apartments, she told her tale to her, and implored permission to look 
once more on the Baron Ernst, before he was consigned to the darkness of 
the tomb. The housekeeper knew the young lady by sight, and was aware 
that she was the daughter of a small proprietor in the neighbourhood, and 


that she was a most respectable, amiable, and well-educated girl. This 
new Therese said that she had first met Baron Ernst at Gottingen, where 
she was staying with an aunt, who had married a professor there. He 
took a fancy to her, and paid her a great deal of attention. At Gottingen 
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they met on tolerably equal terms, but when she returned to her father’s 
house she found out the wide difference which there was between their 
ranks in life, and though Ernst generously cast that aside, and asked her 
to marry him, she considered that this would be too great a sacrifice for 
him to make, and would not agree to enter a family among which she 
knew that her want of noble birth would make her unwelcome. 

“ So things had stood: the young baron always endeavouring to over- 
come her scruples, and she, althoug extremely attached to him, firm in 
her resolution not to be the cause of his marrying beneath himself. She 
told the old housekeeper that Ernst seemed so unhappy when she refused 
to see him, that she had occasionally consented to walk with him, and had 
two or three times been persuaded to rest for a few minutes at the cottage 
which was called the ‘ Hermit .” But on finding out that she was 
watched by Signora Marini, both before and after she married the Baron 
Julius, she was afraid that injurious reports might be spread r ting 
her, and thinking, also, that it would be better to remove to some distance 
from Ernst, she Thad gone to Brunswick, to reside with a relation there. 
The young baron had, after a time, found out whither she had gone, and 
had latterly been writing to urge her to consent to a marriage, upon 
which, he said, the happiness of his life depended. 

“ This, then, was the Therese to whom Ernst had addressed that letter 
which had made so fatal an impression on the misled and disordered mind 
of Julius. 

“ The housekeeper sent for the seneschal, and after a consultation they 
agreed that there could be no harm in taking the petitioner to the oaken 
hall. She went thither, and she was leaning over the remains of poor 
Ernst, and giving way, unchecked, to her extreme grief, when the mother 
of the deceased entered the gloomy apartment. At first the baroness was 
startled to find a stranger there, but the housekeeper, begging to speak 
to her lady in another room, told, with simple eloquence, the history of 
the young mourner she had seen weeping over the corpse of her eldest 
son. The kind-hearted baroness was much touched by the recital, and 
returning to the hall where the coffins stood, she quietly approached her 
fellow-sufferer, and, laying her hand gently on her shoulder, she said : 

*<« You loved that dear departed one, and he loved you—let us mourn 
for him together.’ 

“She then begged the young stranger to stay with her, for a time at 
least, at the castle; and this amiable Therese was such a comfort to her 
and to the old baroness, that they would not part with her, and treated 
her as if she had been not merely, the chosen but the real wife of their 
beloved Ernst. 

**The new Therese was very useful and attentive in the sick-chamber 
of her suffering namesake, who had been quite delirious for some days, 
and who, in her delirium, had revealed much that told sadly against her- 
self. It was evident that this unfortunate creature was sinking rapidly. 
She was terribly frightened at the thought of death, and as she had been 
brought up in the Roman Catholic faith, a priest was sent for, to whom 
she made a full confession of all her past sins. Some portion of her evil 
deeds—that which related to the part she had acted towards her two 
victims, the Barons Ernst and Julius—she also confessed to the Therese 
who had been her unconscious rival, and a tale of such black malevolence, 
such systematic deceit, horrified the right-minded girl. 
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“ The widow of Julius died a few days after the birth of a boy, whose 
shrivelled and weird-like appearance might well justify the opinion enter- 
tained by the gossips in the servants’ hall, that he was a changeling, an 
imp, or elfin child, imposed on the mother as a punishment for her 
wick : 

“ As soon as possible after the death of this youngest baroness, the two 
others, accompanied by the miserable infant and the amiable Therese, 
whom the mother of Ernst had adopted as her daughter, left the dreary 
castle, and fixed their residence at a pretty country-house which they hired 
near Hanover. The boy was soon ascertained to be a hopeless idiot. In 
childhood, youth, and manhood, no ray of intelligence ever dawned upon 
his darkened mind. 

“On the deaths of his grandmother and his great-grandmother, he was 
boarded at what would be called in England a farm-house, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Celle, the pretty little town to which we are just approach- 
ing,” added the baron. “ He could scarcely speak so as to be understood, 
and it was only habit and close observation which enabled those about 
him to meme Se his wants. Education for such a poor benighted being 
was, of course, out of the question. He grew up Scealiaall ungainly 
and awkward, but strong enough to have been troublesome, if he had 
possessed passions of any kind. Happily, he showed no vicious tendencies, 
except in his enmity to domestic fowls. The poultry-yard had to be 
sedulously guarded from him, for if he ever spied a stray cock, hen, or 
chicken, he would pursue the poor thing with avidity, and if he succeeded 
in catching it, he would wring its neck with grins of savage delight. But 
this was his only wicked propensity. His greatest pleasure was to see a 
top pun, for he could never achieve spinning one himself; and he would 
spend hours, even when a full-grown man, in dragging about a toy cart, 
and loading it with pebbles or sand. Thus proving that human beings, 
even in their most degraded state, crave and require some employment : 
in short, that a besoin for occupation is inherent in human nature. Hence 
it is that those who are not well employed, are generally ill employed, and 
that, according to your English proverb, ‘idleness is the mother of 
mischief.’ ” 

“What has become of this poor creature ?” asked the younger lady. 

“He died, two or three years ago, of one of the diseases common in 
childhood, but which he had escaped when a child,” replied the baron. 

** And the second Therese ?” 

** She, too, has gone; so have the old seneschal, and the old house- 
keeper, and every one who was more immediately concerned with the 
castle and its last tragedy.” 

“ Who now owns the castle, and by whom is it inhabited ?”’ was then 
asked by the English lady. : 

** No one owns it, and no one inhabits it,” answered the Baron H. 
“« Nobody would like to reside there now. That poor idiot was the last 
of his race.” 

“ And well it is so,’ said the count. “ It is fortunate that that doomed 
family has been swept from the face of the earth. It would have been 
too dreadful if succeeding generations were to have been inflicted with 


such a fatal heritage as that which has been rightly termed, Tux Curse 
OF WULFHEIMBERG.”’ 
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THE POPE AND THE FRIAR.* 


THE volume which Mr. Trollope has just added to his works connected 
with Italian history, takes us into a century later than his “ Filippo 
Strozzi ;” and, with the same knowledge of his subject which gives so 
fresh an attraction to all that he has written, he now lays before us a life- 
like picture of the contest between Father Paul Sarpi and Paul V. in his 
memorable dispute with Venice. 

The period chosen is a very interesting one. “Rome had recently 
emerged,” victorious, for a time, “from her greater contest with the 

rinciples of the Reformation,” and this quarrel with Venice was “the 
first trial of her renovated strength against a force which the Popes, in 
the palmy days of the Church, would have crushed with one blow of the 
pastoral staff.” The power of Rome, however, was now “defied and 
defeated, with losses which it has never recovered.”+ 

To some of the incidents of this event we shall briefly refer, leaving 
the details to be read in the words of Mr. Trollope, whose style, without 
losing anything of its spirit, is more carefully adapted to the subjects he 
has chosen than (in our judgment) it appeared to have been in parts of 
his former works. 

We have an excellent chapter on'the position of Church and State 
in the latter half of the sixteenth century, and upon the effect of 
Protestantism on civil government. We Sie another, and a very 
curious one, describing the proceedings in Conclave upon the election of 
a Pope; and though the latter refers to events which occurred more than 
two hundred and fifty years since, they are very like what we ourselves 
observed, or heard upon the spot, on the election of Gregory XVI. 

From the first of these chapters we shall make a single extract. It 
reminds us that “it has been well remarked that the great leaders of the 
Reformation . . were far from being fully aware of the whole force 
and significancy of the change they had effected, and of the consequences 
which were necessarily to result fom it. While earnestly engaged in 
asserting and maintaining certain theological doctrines, they did not 
perceive that the principles invoked by them in support of these were 
equally applicable to the overturning of lay despotism. But it was very 
soon discovered, and that by despotic rulers and their counsellors quite 
as quickly as by their subjects, that ‘ Protestantism’ meant civil no less 
than spiritual liberty. No monarch who ever wielded sceptre would have 
been less disposed to admit the,truth of this than our Tenry VIIL, or 
his high-handed, though Protestant daughter. But the moral causes 
that were put into action worked on to their inevitable consequences. . . . 
And Englishmen held fast to their Protestantism, with an unanimity of 
determination and tenacity, which zeal for mere doctrinal truths, how- 
ever sincere, would not have sufficed to inspire and sustain. ‘ No bishop, 
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no king,’ said the ‘ British Solomon,’ with all the sagacity inspired by 
the unerring instinct of self-preservation. And he kept his bishops. For 
Englishmen, in accordance with their wonted habit of taking a century 
or two to bring about a revolution quietly and safely, instead of con- — 
vulsing the body social, and risking the loss of all the progress made, by 
endeavouring to effect their revolutions at a stroke, like some other 
nations—the Englishmen of the age of James, contented themselves with 
securing beyond the reach of all danger those fundamental principles 
ato ever since been killing church authority by inches. . . . 
Even the illogical half-and-half Protestantism adopted by our own Re- 
formation, with a view of rendering possible its combination with high 
right-divine doctrines of civil government, has by its indefeasible pro- 
gressive virtue placed English liberties where they are.” 

It is the impulse that was thus given to the progress of civil liberty 
which may reconcile us to all the anomalies of our existing ecclesiastical 
aa ew. and even to the recurrence of such painful scenes as have 

ately disgraced one of our metropolitan churches. 

We find it so agreeable to quote from Mr. Trollope’s present volume, 
that we shall give, in his own words (as nearly as our space will admit), 
a description of the two principal actors in the events which he narrates; 
and we will then sketch a few of the circumstances connected with the 
struggle in which they were the contending champions. 

They were born the same year—it was in 1552—the one in Rome, 
the other in Venice. The future Pope, Camillo Borghese, was the son 
of a lawyer of Sienna, who had abandoned his native city to avoid the 
despotism of Cosmo de’ Medici; and, prospering in Rome, had become 
dean of the consistorial bar, and had married a lady of the noble Roman 
family of the Astalli. 

When raised to the Papacy by the title of Paul V., he was considered 
a highly conscientious man. ‘He was one of the Popes who mounted 
the papal throne with a deep and strong feeling of weighty duties to be 
performed, and an unbending determination to perform them.” “ He 
did not place‘himself in Peter’s seat, like Leo X., with a ‘ Since God has 
given us the papacy, let us enjoy it.’ Those days were gone. Neither 
had he any overwhelming sense, like poor Adrian VI., of a weight of 
responsibility too great for him to stand up under without staggering. 
To him his path seemed unmistakable, his duty clear, his power to do it 
immeasurable, and he felt no more hesitation or difficulty about doing it 
than an upright judge has in laying down the law in a case where it is 
abundantly clear. He started on his course resolute, unbending, nothing 
doubting. If uncertainty might seem to rest for a moment on any 
point, he turned to his books, his decretals, his ruled cases; found the 
matter laid down in such and such wise, and—had the decision involved 
the destruction of half the human race—would forthwith have driven his 
= of papal law straight on, with unmisgiving heart and 
mind.” 

It was said of him by his great antagonist that “ Paul V. was from his 
earliest years given up to and nourished on those studies which have no 
other scope than the securing of the spiritual and temporal power of the 
entire world to the Roman Pontiff, and the aggrandisement of the clerical 
order by withdrawing it from the power and jurisdiction of secular 
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princes, by raising it above the monarchs of the earth, and by making 
all secular persons secondary to it in all privileges and advantages.”* 

Though the Papacy, as an instrument of mischief, in its interference 
with civil government, was as bad as it had ever been, it had greatly im- 
proved in the purity of its exterior. The popes had become “ respect- 
able, and Rome decent.” Whatever may have been the vices of Paul V., 
they were not those which had stained and desecrated the tiara in the 
century that preceded his career. He had neither the gross licentious- 
ness of a Borgia, nor the restless malice of Sixtus IV., nor the refined 
and costly self-indulgence of Leo X. His vices, his errors, and the 
wrongs he inflicted, sprang from the thorough conviction that, as a Pope, 
he was “above all men and above all law; divinely trusted with un- 
limited irresponsible authority over all the earth, and empowered to 
make and unmake kings—‘and do yet more than that’’’—a supple- 
mental phrase that forces upon our recollection the addition to the title 
of the often-quoted treatise De Omnibus. 

His “ personal appearance corresponded well with his own idea of the 
unbounded powers he was called on to exercise, and of the more than 
princely majesty of his office. He was very tall and proportionately 
large in figure, dignified in bearing, and of a severe and massive gran- 
deur of feature ;’’ in temper choleric, and impatient of the slightest con- 
tradiction. ‘Of anything like indulgent consideration he was wholly 
incapable.” 

Thus far of the Pope. The friar—Fra Paolo Sarpi—d terribile frate, 
as he was afterwards regarded by his opponents, was the diminutive 
offspring of an unsuccessful Venetian trader. His father died while 
Paolo was yet a child, and we may add him to “the long list of great 
men whose early training has been derived chiefly from their mothers.” 
Though quick in Hm knowledge, there were no precocious indica- 
tions of his future character. The “ busy, indomitable, indefatigable, 
iron-willed man, as all accounts agree in describing him, was remarkable 
in early life for his quiet, thoughtful, taciturn disposition, shrinking from 
all turmoil—even from that of the amusements of his fellows—and in- 
clined to silent and solitary meditation. His first instructions were 
received from a priest, his maternal uncle; but at twelve years old he 
had aequired all the learning his preceptor possessed, and was placed 
under an able mathematician and theologian of the order of Servites, to 
which he afterwards attached himself. Had we space, it would be inte- 
resting to trace the whole of his early career. It was marked by little 
of preferment or reward, but his fame as a scholar and theologian spread 
widely and rapidly. He was one of the first Oriental linguists of his day. 
{fe anticipated Harvey in some of his opinions on the circulation of the 
blood, and Galileo in the construction of the thermometer; and “the 
astonishing vigour of his intellect, his wonderful memory, his unflagging 
life-long industry, and his insatiable desire of knowledge, enabled him to 
acquire an amount of information” which embraced almost everything 
that was then known. His portrait, by an Italian artist, is prefixed to 
the volume before us. The one that we ourselves possess is by Lambart, 








* Sarpi, Opere, vol. iii., ed. Helmstat, 1763, as quoted by Mr. Trollope. 
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and more resembles the man as he is described—study-worn, shrewd, and 
intelligent ; and, like his father, sharp-eyed, small, and wiry. When he 
took part with his countrymen against the encroachments of Rome, he 
had his fifty-third year. 

ver may have been the impressions produced on the popular 
mind by the History of Daru or the poetry of Byron, Mr. Trollope con- 
tends that, although by no means free from the errors in practice and 
theory that belonged to its age, the government of Venice “ was for a 
period of many centuries decidedly in advance of any other European 
community both in its conception of the functions of government and its 
modes of carrying out its views.” We might hesitate in adopting this 
opinion in its entirety, but it is certain that no Christian state which 
acknowledged the spiritual supremacy of the Pope was so alive to any 
abuse of his power, or so impatient of priestly interference in matters of 
civil jurisdiction, as was Venice; and when we consider how, in our own 
dey, such a power as Austria has submitted her neck to a worn-out 
yoke, and placed in the hands of the Pope (as an able writer in the 
Morning Post has briefly expressed it) “the power of the Crown, the 
resources of the State, the authority of the Church, the education of the 
young, and the formation of public opinion through the press,” we must 
allow that Venice was, in one instance at least, incomparably in advance 
of other European communities. 

Very soon after his accession, Paul V. gave proof of his grasping 
domination by involving himself, on various grounds, in quarrels with 
France, Naples, Malta, Savoy, Parma, Lucca, and Genoa; and they all 
submitted to his power. Of his mode of dealing with individuals we have 
an instance in the case of Piccinardi, an obscure writer of Cremona, who 
had composed the life of Clement VIII., “in which, among a quantity 
of abuse he had—with sufficient absurdity to ensure the harmlessness of 
the scribbler and his Jibels—instituted a comparison between that Pontiff 
and Tiberius.” He had written it for “his private solace,” had never 
attempted to publish it, and had kept it, as he believed, from the know- 
ledge of any one but himself. ‘A woman who lived in his house gave 
information of the existence of this treasonable manuscript, and the un- 
lucky author was seized and thrown into prison. Much intercession by 
powerful persons, and even by ambassadors, was made in his behalf. And 
as the new Pope spoke calmly on the subject, and did not appear to mani- 
fest any strong feeling of indignation, it was supposed that he would be 
liberated after a short imprisonment. But one day, in due course of law, 
Rome saw the unhappy man led forth from his prison, and beheaded on 
the bridge of St. Angelo!” Ranke considers that he was legally guilty 
of high treason, and that from a Rope like Paul no mercy could be ex- 
pected. His “motive for taking the miserable scribbler’s life was that 
the law demanded it.” *‘‘ That the mere composition,’ says Mr. Trol- 
lope, ‘‘of a satire not published, but on the contrary kept sedulously 
secret, should constitute the crime of high-treason, seems so munstrous 
as to be, even at Rome, well-nigh incredible.” But we must not allow 
our indignation at such an atrocity to lead us to believe that it is un- 

lleled. Even in Fngland—when more than three-quarters of a 
century had brought us nearer to the “tranquil liberty” which we now 
enjoy—Algernon Sidney, in the absence of a second witness to establish 
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his imputed treason, was condemned upon the production of a manu- 
script found amongst his papers; and though it had been written years 
before, and its authorship was not proved, it was upon such evidence as 
this that he was beheaded like the obscure Piccinardi: the only dif- 
ference, in Sidney’s case, was that the sentence had not even the letter 
of the daw to justify it. 

Freedom and good government are plants of slow growth, and of ex- 
pensive culture; as we are constantly reminded by the payment of our 
taxes. 

We must return, however, to Venice, and to the incident which forms 
the main subject of the volume. The bad feeling, arising from differ- 
ences on matters civil as well as ecclesiastical, which had long existed 
between the republic and the court of Rome, at last exploded. 

There was, within the Venetian territory, an abbot of Nervesa, whose 
catalogue of crimes “seems almost to pass the bounds of credibility.” 
They are said to have been of too horrible an atrocity to be spoken of. 
‘“ Parricide, fratricide, incest, and wholesale poisoning, are named as the 
more mentionable of his abominations.” 

There was also a meaner villain, but of patrician descent, a canon 
Saraceni, who, in addition to having tampered with some papers under 
the seal of the State, had vainly tried to seduce his own cousin, a young 
widow of remarkable beauty, and had revenged his disappointed lusts by 
gross and cowardly insults injurious to her character. 

These wretched beings had both been arrested by order of the Council 
of Ten, and were now in the prisons below the ducal palace awaiting the 
punishment of their offences. 

A Nuncio at Venice, who merely echoed the opinions of the Pope, 
had pronounced the dogma that “true Christian perfection consisted not 
in charity and devotion, but in exaltation of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction.” 
It may be supposed, then, with what indignation Paul V. heard of these 
arrests. He considered them an outrage upon his authority, and another 
attack upon “ the liberties of the Church.” He demanded the prisoners. 
The Senate refused to give them up. ‘Then came a long game of 
diplomacy, in which both parties occasionally made false moves, and it 
ended in Briefs from the Pontiff threatening, without further citation, 
to place the republic under Interdict in case of any further resistance to 
his Holiness’s demands. 

Upon the receipt of these amiable missives, which as usual brought 
before the Senators the probable ruin of their own souls, and required 
them to rescind all the laws of Venice which affected ecclesiastics and 
their property, the Senate determined that, in addition to their appointed 
advisers, they would take the opinion of the Servite friar. 

Fra Paolo saw very clearly the position in which this would place him. 
‘‘ He knew well that the only crime never forgiven at Rome is complicity 
in any attempt to cireumscribe priestly authority and supremacy. He 
remembered his own defenceless position as a simple friar,” and “ he con- 
fined his reply to vague generalities, couched in the usual formal language 
of profound reverence for the Holy See.” 

But upon being assured by a resolution of the Senate that he should 
formally be taken under the protection of the Republic, and that it would 
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defend him agai — n whatever, ttinge his obligations 
mee we imself boldly into Neon f and “ thence- 
forth devoted himself with unflinching courage, untiring industry, and 
rare learning, to the defence of Venice.’’ 

In answer to the question submitted to him as to “ What remedies were 
open to the State against the thunders of Rome?” he briefly advised them 
to prevent the execution of the censures and “ resist illegitimate force, b 
force that was clearly legitimate as long as it did not overpass the beni 
of the natural right of defence.” 

We regret that we cannot follow our able guide through the whole of 
the contest, or at present take advantage of the light thrown by many of 
its incidents upon the character of the age. Fra Paolo—who was sub- 
sequently honoured by being appointed “not only Consultor to the 
Republic in theology, but also in jurisprudence,” and was allowed the 
unusual privilege of free access to the secret archives of the State—had 
counselled peaceful resistance to the censures of the Portiff; and when 
the Interdict of Excommunication was fulminated, such careful measures 
had been adopted as baffled its introduction into any part of the Venetian 
territory. 

By the greater part of the educated classes it would have been as little 
regarded as at present; its power and danger lay in the ignorance of the 

ple. They had been taught to believe that the religious functions now 
withheld from them were essential to the salvation of their families, and 
to their own escape from eternal torment hereafter, and they might be 
easily excited to rebellion against the power by whose apparent misrule 
such evils had been produced. “The ignorance of the great bulk of the 
social body” thus became, as it ought, “a retributive force’ against 
those who from selfish fears had always kept the means of knowledge to 
themselves. 

It was to avoid this effect that Fra Paolo thought it better to prevent 
the promulgation of the dangerous instrument, rather than trust to the 
opinion, maintained by another casuist and held also by himself, “that 
he who was wrongfully excommunicated by the ecclesiastical power was not 
bound to pay any heed to the sentence, and might, in fact, consider him- 
self as not excommunicated at all.” 

A quarrel like this, of course attracted the attention of the other powers 
of Europe ; and it was at one time likely to have come to the arbitrament 
of arms. Sir Henry Wotton, who was then our Ambassador at Vepie, 
frankly and boldly counselled resistance ; reminding his hearers “that he 
came from a country which knew what the value of an excommunication 
was to a farthing ;” and England, both in her advice and offers of aid, 
preserved an honest and straightforward course throughout. The Emperor 
was for concession. France and—with less sincerity—Spain tendered 
their friendly offices as mediators; and the French Cardinal Joyeuse 
laboured hard to accomplish a reconciliation. 

It was at last effected. The open quarrel was at an end, but the bitter 
feelings remained. Scarcely making any other concession, Venice, as 
an especial favour to France, and “ without prejudice” (as contending 
lawyers say) to its jurisdiction over ecclesiastics, gave up the two pri- 
soners to the Papal authorities ;—but not till the Interdict had been 
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recalled. We may easily suppose the inward groanings with which 
Paul V. submitted to the conditions imposed upon him. The struggle 
had ended in a shock given to the power of the Church; and given, too, 
in the person of the most zealous and unyielding assertor of her assumed 
rights. It was the engineer hoist with his own petar. He had put out 
his arm in rage, and it had fallen back paralysed and withered. “ Never 
again,” says Mr. Trollope, “‘could the great weapon of the Interdict 
be brought out for the coercion of disobedient nations. The most 
powerful engine in Rome’s arsenal was broken and ruined irreparably.” 
The last attempt to use it had only given advantages to the cause of 
Protestantism. 

To use our author's occasional quaintness of expression, “ the litiga- 
tion of Rome v. Venice was decided; but that of Rome v. Sarpi re- 
mained.” 

In the violence of his anger the Pope had recourse both to the brutem 
fulmen of the anathema and to the red arm of the assassin ; and his un- 
doubted complicity in the savage attempt upon the friar’s life was not 
calculated to restore a reverence for the Papacy. 

With a gratitude which is not regarded as the common virtue of re- 
publics, Venice did everything to protect and reward the man who had 
served her so steadfastly and well, and ‘‘ who had accomplished” so much 
“towards the emancipation of civil society from priestly thraldom.” 
Fresh honours and emoluments were offered to him. Even the physician 
who had cured his wounds and saved so valuable a life, was made a 
Cavalier, and received from the Senate a silver cup of thirty ounces. 
And rewards of unusual amount—-2000 and 4000 ducats—were offered 
for killing or apprehending any one, whatever might be his grade or con- 
dition, who should again attack him. So, in spite of pontifical revenge, 
the Historian of the Council of Trent, and of the Inquisition, lived on, 
to the age of seventy, and survived the Pope himself by about twelve 
months. We reluctantly close the volume. 

Unless Mr. Trollope should occupy himself—as we think not impro- 
bable—upon a new History of Venice, we should be glad to have from 
his pen an account of the social position—which we suspect was a 
peculiar one—of illegitimate offspring in Italy during the ages with which 
he is so familiar. Not merely those of noble and princely houses, but of 
what we now call the middle classes; or at any rate of members of the 
professions. They were certainly very differently regarded from what 
they are in other countries and in later times. 


We do net know any one who would make the subject go interesting 
as the author of “ Filippo Strozzi.” 
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A SUMMER IN SYLT. 


Dr, JuLtus RopenserG, who recently published an amusing account 
of his travels in Ireland, has just produced another quaint volume, under 
the fitle of “ Verschollene Inselu,” to explain which to our readers would 
require a considerable paraphrasis. We will, however, briefiy state that 
our author has visited in turn, and here describes, all those islands on 
which the sea is regularly encroaching, and which threaten to disappear 
from the face of the waters in the end. As space precludes us from fol- 
lowing Dr. Rodenberg through his agreeable rambles, we will confine our 
attention to Sylt, as being the least known to nautical Englishmen. 

Sylt is the most advanced post of Germany: the wild sea, nowhere 
wilder than on this coast, tore it away ages ago from the continent, and it 
stands amid the waves, exposed to the destructive attacks of Ocean. But 
this peninsula, constantly menaced by water and by the Danes, was once 
the abode of the most powerful of the Germanic races, the North Friezes, 
who conquered England, and laid the foundation of our might. Sylt 1s 
the northernmost of the group of islands into which the encroaching sea 
has broken up what was once dug land: it contains but little soil fit for 
cultivation, for the greater portion is heath and piled-up sand, where only 
sheep can find scanty provender. The inhabitants of the island are daring, 
hospitable, true-hearted beings, not remarkable for beauty, though the 
men are strongly built, and the women have a graceful form and speaking 
eyes. They all regard the sea with longing and yet sad glances, for it 
has robbed everybody on the island of some one dear to them, and many 
of their all. But the men do not cease to navigate it: the courage and 
skill of the Sylt captains is known in every sea of the world, and there 
are few lads on the island who do not go to sea so soon as they leave 
school. Many never return, but none ere they have saved so much on 
their voyages as to be able to live at home at ease. The women of Sylt, 
on the other hand, rarely leave'their houses. They fear the sea which has 
robbed them of fathers and brothers, husbands and betrothed; and the 
nearest town on the continent is the farthest extent of their wanderings. 
To see Hamburg is a desire not accorded to all, and only two or three 
have been in England. Hence it happens that on this island so few young 
men, so many widows and old maids, may be found. They, too, attend 
to all the farm duties, for the few persons called “ landsmen” are regarded 
as an inferior race of beings. A long descent, full of seafaring fathers 
and forefathers, imparts to families on the island a patrician character, 
for each has here its family tree. And the girl who, with tucked-up 
skirts, drives the kine over the heath. can tell the history of her ancestry, 
and feels proud of it. Strange histories are they at times, like those told 
of the birth of the Roman twins, or the heroes and demigods of the 
Northern myth. 

My friend the sea captain, Derksen Meinertz Hahn, who has kept the 

enealogical tree of his family with especial accuracy, begins his history with a 
~—s girl from Holland, who was beloved by the son of a rich and haughty 
trader in Amsterdam. ‘The latter, who desired another marriage for his son, 
managed so that Jens Grete (that was the maiden’s name) should be carried on 
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board one of his vessels, bound for Riga, with the evidence of her love. The 
ship was wrecked, on a dark November night, upon the Hérnean banks. The 
erew perished, as did Jens Grete, the beloved of the Amsterdam merchant’s son ; 
but a cradle floated to land, and in that cradle lay a boy, and the boy grew and 
went to sea, and gained renown and riches, and became the ancestor of the 
Hahn family, in which the eldest daughter is always called Grete. And what 
a pretty Grete, with such dark eyes and pleasant glances, is she who in our 
times keeps up the memory of the unhappy original. 


Often, as you walk along the strand, your foot is caught in black thick 
peat-like masses, half buried in the sand: they are the remains of the Sylt 
forests. Where we now walk on sand by the sea-side, tall, noble trees once 
stood; farther out, where the sea is breaking in foam, once was a great 
city, in which rich merchants dwelt. But the sea has swallowed this city 
and this forest, and we find ourselves on a desert unwooded island, on 
which are three or four wretched villages, and before and behind, and 
right and left, is the sea. The eastern sea is quiet and narrow: we see 
opposite to us the coasts of Jutland and North Schleswig. At ebb tide 
it is half dry: the Watts, or flat sand-banks, emerge and shimmer like 
silver sand in the dust, little fishing-boats sail backwards and forwards, or 
a pillar of smoke rises as the steamer arrives from Husum. Willow 
bushes, with brushes fastened to their tops, indicate its course; they are 
fastened into the Watts on either side, and the flat-bottomed vessel steers 
cautiously between them. Land is never entirely lost out of sight; when 
the continent disappears on the right the Halligen rise on the left, 
widely-stretching sand-flats, on which stand three or four cabins, with 
three stalls and barns. ‘The hill slopes produce rich pasturage, and the 
Hallig peasants have the finest cattle. In winter, when the wind comes 
and the sea rises, they sit at times for months contined on their mounds, 
seeing the mainland, but unable to cross. Once or twice, when the tide 
is very low, active lads, well acquainted with the ground, will venture 
across the Watts to land, and back again with the next ebb tide. These 
are what are called the “ Schlick-laufer,” whose fall is the one adven- 
turous trait in the monotony of the sand-bank dangers. 


There was once an old Hallig peasant who had broken his foot, and was carried 
ashore to Husum to be attended by the surgeon. It was in winter, and the 
patient hoped to get home ere the high tides set in, but his illness was obstinate, 
and one day the water rose and covered the Watts as far as could be seen. The 
poor peasant sat for days with his eye turned towards the sadly-heaving surface, 
and at night, forgetting his sufferings, he listened to the murmur of the breaking 
waves. His nostalgia grew apace, and oft, by bright sunsets, he would sit on 
the beach, looking at the bluish-black outlines of gable roof and wall ; it was his 
house on the Hallig, to the foundations of which the water had risen. Thus he 
sat day after day, his heart growing immoderately sad, till late one afternoon he 
noticed a man he knew on the road leading from Husum. He lived on his own 
Hallig, had come across that morning, and was now returning. The old peasant 
called him to him, told him he could not endure his absence from home longer, 
and meant to go back with him. In vain did the runner try to dissuade him, 
and said, ‘‘ Remember what the end will be if your foot refuse to carry you.” 
The old man insisted, and at nightfall he crept down to the sea and found his 
companion. ‘* Now follow me,” the runner said, ‘‘ and for Heaven’s sake do not 
Jag behind. If the tide sets in we are lost, and I cannot save you. So come.” 
They started, and the new moon shone sickly down on their road, which ran 
narrow and dangerous through the water. For an hour the runner heard his 
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companion’s footfall behind him, regular as when they started, but gradually he 
halted somewhat behind. “ Make haste, in God’s name, else we shall not reach 
the Hallig.” Several times again he turned round. “ Halloa, ho!” he shouted, 
and “ Ho” was answered, first nearer, then farther, and even farther behind, as 
if it already rose from the water. At length all was quiet, only his own “ Halloa, 
ho!” resounded in the night, and was mingled with the distant roar of the tide 
coming up from the west. The water was already washing over his path, and 
with a loud despairing “ Halloa, ho!” he ran on; but there was no answer, and 
close at his heels was the rising water. Dripping with perspiration, he at length 
reached the Hallig, and when he looked round all was again under water, from 
the edge of the hill to the dykes, which he saw feebly glistening in the flicker- 
ing moonlight. Nothing was ever heard again of the sick peasant. 


At Westerland, the chief town of the island, our author resided in the 
house of Miss Brigitte Marlo, an old grey-haired maid, whose darling 
had perished at sea thirty years before, but she remained faithful to the 
dead. She had a picture of the ship he commanded hanging in her 
kitchen, but she never mentioned his name—perhaps never thought of 
him—for she had grown so old and grey. Poor woman! after saving 
enough in service to build a house, it was struck by lightning, and she 
lost everything she possessed. But the good people of Westerland made 
a collection for her, and she now earns a scanty livelihood by letting 
lodgings in the summer. 

But mourning is the rule in Sylt. Our author constantly met women 
and girls dressed in black, for the men are lost every year in distant seas, 
and, owing to the close relationship among the people, the sorrow is 
general. Men with greyish hair and horny hands sit before the doorway, 
or may be seen at the inn over a glass of grog: they are ship captains 
who have crossed the Atlantic a dozen times, and visited the Batavian 
Isles on board Dutch vessels. Now they cultivate oats and buckwheat, 
or contine their attention to sheep and kine. On the chest of drawers in 
these cleanly kept rooms is a model of their ship, and they are glad to tell 
strangers of their sea adventures. Here, too, is an affecting scene: 


Some of these men have built handsome stone houses, with white walls and 
flat roofs, by the sea-shore. I recently walked past one of these houses at sun- 
set. In the already lighted ground-floor room I saw carpets and mahogany 
chairs and a cozy sofa, while on the table stood a coffee-service of silver. This 
room was most snug, full as it was of evening sunshine and sea air. On the 
roof stood the captain, and his telescope, resting on a low chimney, was directed 
towards the strand and the blue sea. ‘ What are you looking for, captain ?”’ | 
asked. “ My wife and children,” he answered. ‘ After coffee they went over 
to the downs. Night is now coming on, and I have lost them out of sight.” I 
went on, and for a long time, when I looked back, I could see the white house, 
with the captain on the roof, seeking his wife and children. 

The villages on the east coast of Sylt are protected from the inroads of 
the sea, but it is sad to hear the complaints of the inhabitants of Wester- 
land aud Rantsum. They have the sand-hills between them and the sea, 
but these sands move landwards when the south-west wind rages in winter 
and spring, and the houses in which their parents lived, and the spots 
where they played as children, have disappeared, and over many a place 
old people can still point out, the mighty German Ocean now ebbs and 
flows. Boy Jensen, the smith of Westerland, who is eighty years of age, 
showed our author places where, as a lad, he rode his father’s horses and 
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drove the cattle to pasture. They now lie deep below the downs, and 
the gentry bathe on them. It is sorrowful enough to be obliged to leave 
one’s home and live among strangers, but that home is not lost, it re- 
mains as it was when we were children, and we visit it oft enough in 
our dreams and wishes. But these men have their home torn away from 
beneath their feet : they cling to it with the desperate clutch of love, 
but still it disappears. In vain had the inhabitants of the western coast 
sought to stop the movement of the sand-hills: they plant all along them 
grasses, whose tough roots, it is hoped, will hold the ges sand toge- 
ther. The women, to whom the protection of their land is main 

entrusted owing to the absence of the men, lie out on the sand-hills on 
the cold stormy autumn evenings planting and sowing; and what hard 
work this must be any one can learn who has to clamber along the chain 
of sand-hills, and is exhausted by the shifting sand and wind ere he has 
gone half the distance. The strand-bailiff told Dr. Rodenberg of a girl 
who found her death on the dunes, and his own sister died in conse- 
— of the cold and over-exertion. This, too, is surely a patriotic 

eath ! 

But, although the land in which they live is so tottering, nothing can 
be firmer than the public and domestic life of this insular race. The 
men are sober and temperate: their only indulgence is in eoffee. The 
prison has ever been empty within the memory of man, and if any one 
is by chance locked up it is a foreigner. The last time it was a Blanka- 
nese fisherman, who anchored in Keitumer Bay, and ill-treated his ap- 
prentice. There are no night watchmen, and the house-doors are closed 
against the wind, but not against thieves. The only policeman is an old 
lame man who can hardly walk. The women are strict and virtuous : 
their innocence is so great that the stranger can kiss them, and neither 
they nor their husbands see any harm in it. But never was anything 
heard of those pests of society who walk our streets in the garish light 
of day. There are no children in Sylt who do not know their fathers. 
In old times, the young husband, when he led his wife for the first time 
over the threshold of his house, put up a sword over the door as a symbol 
that he was her master for life and death ; and the path is still pointed 
out on which adulterous women were led to the sea that was to bury 
their guilt. But, so far as history and myth go back, this path has onl 
thrice been trodden. 

The relationship between the two sexes is the tenderest that can be 
imagined. In autumn, when the young men return from their long 
voyages, and during the months when the sea is not navigable, is the 
time for love-making. ‘The marriageable maiden stands in the doorway 
at night, while her courters assemble in the keeping-room with her 
parents, and wait till an audience is granted them, ‘The girl chooses one 
of the number, and the others do not come again. ‘Then they are 
betrothed, and remain faithful to each other for years, and the girl rarely 
takes another if her favourite does not return from sea. If, with Heaven’s 
help, however, it comes to a marriage, this regularly takes place on the 
Thursday before the first Sunday in Advent. With the spring the 
young husband departs, perhaps never to return. Dr. Rodenberg saw 
many widows in Syit, who had only been wives during a few short 
months. The only other festivity held on the island is on St. Peter's 
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day, when there is dancing, and a large quantity of cakes are made and 
= to the nw 

spite of their insular isolation and conservative temper, many old 
ama ihews already died out among the good folk of Sylt. Thus, the 
old picturesque costume has entirely disappeared. So late as the end of 
the last century, the women wore a short crimson skirt, coming scarce 
lower than the knee, white alka a finely-worked bodice, and a 
head-gear not unlike that which we see in pictures of Queen Elizabeth's 
court. As to the long coats with heavy silver buttons, and the gaily 
embroidered waistcoats, formerly worn by the men, they are kept as 
curiosities in some of the oem oy the island. The present garb of the 
Sylt women differs very slightly from that which we see every where. A 
white cloth, which they fasten round the head during ordinary work, and 
draw over the mouth when they go out into the storm, imparts to them that 
mysterious look and that prophetic appearance to which Tacitus alluded. 

‘When, in 1848, the ery for a German parliament reached this spot, 
and a general election was announced, the men of Sylt, usually so indo- 
lent in political matters, assembled, and no less than four hundred voices 
testified that even to this extreme spot where a German people resides, 
the thought of a united Germany had penetrated. And one or two 
years later, when the war in Sc +hleswig- Holstein broke out, Sylt a . 
its con itinge nt, and offered its victims. Many a father still talks of 
son who lies buried over there on the field of Idstedt, or left his home 
for ever after the war, and emigrated to America. A man was point ted 
out to Dr. Rodenberg who had been a violent patriotic agitator in Sylt 
during the war. He was obliged to conceal himself, for more than six 
months, from the vengeance of the Danes, in the wild sand-desert of 
Hormun, after which he was amnestied with the rest. But he still walks 
about, sad, gloomy, and thoughtful. 

Westerland has been a bathing-place only during the last four year S, al d 
few visitors have as yet found it out. Sti ill, the bathing there is glorious: 
the broad ocean waves come tumbling into the little bay ; the ground } is soft 
sand, and there is always a sea on, even during the calmest weather. !: 
is well known, too, that the water of the German Ocean is most crateful 
to the bather, and altogether we feel convinced that Westerland has a 
future awaiting it. In other respects, the life there is dull enough: t 
communication with the mainland is only regular in its irregularity, for 
the steamers seem to behave as they pleas e, and if you try to cross in a 
sailing boat, a sudden chopping ‘of the wind often drives you back. 
There is no ne no dancing; in short, none of the agréments of water- 
ing-places, and the visitor lives in the limited space the islanders share 
with him. A small room with whitewashed walls, only large enough to 
contain a bedstead, a table, a couple of chairs, and perhaps a hair- 
covered sofa, such is all he finds; but he has the satisfaction of feeling 
himself treated like an honoured guest rather than a paying stranger, and 
the greatest cleanliness is the rule. 

Nor can much be said in favour of e eating and drinking: the visitor 
must share in the moderate staple provided. Although he lives on the 
sea-shore there are no fish within the surf, and beyond it the Blanka- 
nese capture it. Though Dr. Rodenberg longed for fish, he was com- 
pelled to do without it. Close to the n orthern point of the island are 
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the celebrated oyster-banks, but the fisheries do not begin till after the 
last visitor has long departed. Nowhere are more wild-ducks captured 
than in the decoys between Wenningstadt and Lest on Sylt, but they 

do not begin settling till the September winds have commenced blowing. 
Among other discomforts, we may mention that the bathing at low 
water is somewhat unpleasant, for the cabins in which you undress are 
so far from the water, that you have to run for a couple of minutes over 
the sand ere reaching the waves. The good folk of Westerland say that 
it is impossible to build them nearer the water owing to the heavy tides, 
and that machines after our fashion are impossible, as the wheels could 
not get through the sand. This soft sand, by the way, is another 
nuisance; you ‘sink up to your ankles in the damp pebbles as you walk 
along the strand, and you are tired to death before you have been out an 
hour. There is certainly some place to rest after your walk, in a couple 
of tents which are put up under the shelter of a sand-hill, but the comfort 
offered by the wooden benches is slight, slighter still by the edibles to 
be bought. To these annoyances must be added that the houses in the 
village : are some distance from the beach, the nearest being ten minutes’ 


5S 
walk, the farthest a good twenty. That is a long distance through rank 


dense grass and piled. -up sand, ‘and difficult walking for crinolines and 
Paris boots. ey is in every respect a bad place for the toilet: nearly 
all the comforts to which we are aceustomed elsewhere cease here. Jo- 
hanna, the needlewoman, is the only person that knows the use of that 
valuable article: the washerwoman does not kee ‘p her word; the cobbler 
feels insulted if you send for him; if you want him, you can go to him. 
Lastly, there is a barber; he is a cigar-maker, and lives about three 
miles off, at Keitum: he is also a waiter at the hotel, and, though his 
name is Breimer, he is generally addressed as Leporello and Rinaldo, to 
both which names he will answer. 

Westerland is not a fashionable bathing-place, and will hardly become 
so, regard being had to the obstacles offered by the nature of the island 
and the strand. The Danish covernment does not appear disposed to 
foster it, though it does nothing to prevent it: and, strangely enough, 
several of the islanders are decidedly opposed to progress. Many of the 
cautious folk fear the demoralising effect which the easy mode of earning 
money and the presence of corrupted townspeople may produce : and an 
old sea captain, who returned after many long voyages and married the 
prettiest girl on the island, is decidedly hostile to’ the establishment of a 
watering-place, because he is afraid of the young idlers annoying his 
wife. All those, however, who like solitude, ‘and wish to get away “from 
the turmoils of life, cannot do better than visit Sylt, and spend their days 
in the way Dr. Rodenberg describes : 


Our mode of life is extremely simple, and one day’s work resembles the other. 
We get up in the early morning hours, and, still half warm with slumber and 
night-dreams, rush into the sea foam, and feel at once cooled and stre ‘ngthened. 
Then we walk along the beach and see what the last hi igh tide has brought up. 
There is always sure to be some “ tuul,” or those black relies of the forests of 
ancient Sylt. Nor is there any lack of Medusa: blue molluses with lovely 
variegated edges. Many a tide throws up thousands of them ; it is difficult to 
esc: ape these glutinous masses in walking, and even when bathing a wave 
dashes them up, and you feel for a long time a stinging sensation at the place 
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where the poisonous creature touched you. Gay shells and pretiy stones are 
ene out before us. Seamews of the first year, recognisable by their grey 
plu march through the ponds left in the sand: white ones rise from their 
nests and fly out to sea, and the flock soars for a long time like a patch of silver 

over the blue depths. The curlew, too, hobbles at times busily past us; but the 
sand which creaks under our r footsteps startles it, and it flies seawards. Accord- 
ing to the wind and the direction of the current plants are thrown up from the 
various marine regions—black, melancholy weeds, or brown and tough as 
leather, with long threads, hard cell vessels, and entwined roots, to which sand 
adhere. Burst shark’s eggs, leathery and supplied with spikes, hang among 
them. The ruddy shells of the lobsters and the crabs break under our feet. In 
one of the salt-water pools lies a dead codfish, and the seamews and spider- 
crabs are having a grand feast upon it. A black board is drifting on the water : 

one wave drives it up, another bears it away. At length it lies dripping with 
foam on the bank: itis a ship’s plank. W ho can tell me whence it comes, and 
how long it has been in the water? Who can tell me whether a man did not 
hang on to it to the last, then let go of it and sank? The plank is silent: it 
lies embedded in the sand. I knock out a nail, and carry it away with me in 
reminiscence. Not a human being, save myself, is on the beach; far aw: ay in 
the dazzling brightness of the white sand. and the morning sun a black dot 
becomes visible, apparently moving. It is the water-bailiff going his rounds. 


Paulsen, the bathing-man, is one of the features of Westerland. He 
was six-and-twenty years in foreign parts, and for ten of them was cap- 
tain of an American vessel. In the sixth year of his service he married 
at Sylt, and did not see his wife again for twenty years. He went to 
New York, where he was taken ill. and was at death's door in the 
Lazaretto. In such a state the seaman has alwaysa remedy: so Paulsen 
went a voyage. He escaped and got on board a West Indiaman: the 
captain discovered the sick man when it was too late to land him. He 
recovered, however, and arrived safely at Havannah. Four years later he 
spoke English and Spanish, and had a vessel of his own, which he com- 
manded fon ten years. During the last six years of his adventurous 
career he was a gold-digger in California. Here he gained enormous 
wealth, built houses, had steam-engines erected, and carried on gold 
digging on a large scale. Here he met with Mommsen, a countryman, 
who could not get on at all in foreign parts, and who, after many adven- 
tures in the gold-land, became a w: atchman at Sacramento. Paulsen took 
him into his service, and when the -y both fancied they had made money 
enough, they went aboard a Liverpool — which was wrecked on the 
Insh coast, and they only saved their lives. And when they arrived at 
Sylt as beggars, Paulsen found his wife again, and a lad of twenty in 
the bargain, who was his son he had nev er seen before. When the sea- 
bathing was established at Westerland in 1856, Paulsen, the ship’s 
captain of New York and gold-digger, was ap pointed bathman, and 
Mommsen, the watchman of | Sacre rameuto, his assistant. Paulsen, in his 
blue-striped jacket, wide trousers, and broad straw hat, looks like an 
American, and sings, when he fancies himself unheard, ‘* Yankee-doodle,” 
and, with a sad glance at the broad western waters, he says that he 
would gladl ; go back to America if his wife would only consent. But 
his wife is like all the Sylt women, and cannot part from this wretched 
island; he adds, Mommsen, his assistant, will not hear a word about 
Amanions he sits lost in admiration at everything he sees, especially his 
boots, which he regards for hours toget her. 
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The great event of the day at Sylt is naturally the dinner, which is 
enjoyed at the Diinenhalle, kept by one Master Steffens. Though not a 
native of the island, he has become quite naturalised. His great pride 
is his roast beef, which he puts on the table every day, and a smoke house, 
which he stands for hours watching, as the wind sets the hams swinging. 
His only annoyance is the “ man at the beach hotel,” his rival, who has 
set up as a landlord during the last year. Steffens despises this man, as 
Moses, the Prophet of Sinai, despised the priests of Baal; he hates him, 
as Brutus hated Casar, and fears him, as Robespierre feared Danton. 
But the best idea of mine host will be found in the following anecdote : 


On the evening I arrived he received me, and declared that he knew me in- 
timately, but could not remember where he had seen me. I could not remember 
either, and as I was hungry, from my long tour through the Watten See, | asked 
for the bill d¥ fare. “ Wilkens at Hamburg, and Steffens in Sylt, have no bill 
of fare; give me your orders, sir.” I ordered a beefsteak. “The beefsteaks, 
sir,” Master Steffens said, “are eaten up, so | cannot supply you.” “ Then some 
roast meat.” “ Veal, perhaps, or mutton, or beef?” “It’s of no consequence, 
so long as it is roast meat,” I replied. “ And soon.” Master Steffens stood for 
a while before me, apparently sunk “in deep thought; then he took a pinch of 
snuff, and said, “* Well, sir, there is no roast meat, but LI will go at once and 
bring you the best the kitchen and cellar can offer.” Master Steffens went, and 
after half an hour a supper was before me, consisting of bread, butter, eggs, and 
cheese. 


At Steffens’s, the visitor is sure to make the acquaintance of Wulf 
Manne Decker, the factotum of Sylt. You see him here, there, and 
everywhere ; and he is the Providence of the man who wishes to depart 
from the island, for he carries in his pocket-book the bills of every 
steamer and railway in the known world. To him you apply for every- 
thing you need: if you complain of the poor beer or the wine, within a 
week Wulf has porter and Madeira from Hamburg in his cellar; if the 
post does not arrive, only tell Wulf, and the next morning he will bring 
you your letters, by some mysterious process known only to himself. But 
his great mania is for printing, and his documents are found on every 
table throughout the island. He is, too, the bookseller of the island, and 
is careful to write legibly under each imprint his own name and titles. 
Another man whose acquaintance the visitor must not fail to make, 1s 
Captain Memertz Hahn, the richest man on the island, and who lives in 
a grand stone house, resting from the fatigues of his numerous voyages. 
The description our author gives of his habitat is very charming: 

The pictures of the vessels the father commanded adorn the walls of the small 
keeping-room, in the post of honour being the Zedra, in which he conveyed one 
of the first German colonies to Australia, which has since prospered greatly, and 
in honour of the heroic captain has christened a village “ Halnendorf.” In the 
opposite room our friend has his book-shelves, with a pretty little library, which 
it often afforded me great pleasure to examine. Here we have Walter Scott’s 


novels, Marryat’s i nd Coope r’s romances: we have Muege’s 4 Voigt yon Sit,” 
and Hi nry Smidt’s “Zu wasser und Land ;”’ Gerstacker's ‘Travels and he hl’s 
Desi riplions ire aiso there. All 1 this little book world refers to the sea and 
distant parts. Nor is Dickens’s “ David Copperfield” missing; and, as if the 
book were most frequently opened at this passage, every time | took it up my 
eye fell on the description of the shipwreck on the Yarmouth coast, that master- 
piece of word-painting, which represents the soul of nature and of man in their 


} 
gioomy, almost demoniac, harmony. 
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The most ing work on the shelves is, however, two manuscript 
quarto volumes, written by Captain Hahn himself, and —— 
voyagesand perils. The water-bailiff, too, has a rare collection worthy of 
inspection, consisting of derelicts thrown up on the inhospitable coast by 
the waves, and which he keeps in a barn, on the chance of their 
beng caimed some day. Here, on our author’s visit, lay piles of planks 
and of every size, rent and turned black by the salt water which 
had them. Here lay ships, buckets, and porter bottles and 
smalls casks: here, too, was the taftrail of a schooner, with the name 
Magnet, sunk with man and mouse on the Norway coast, and cabin door 
of a brig, whose name or fate has never been discovered. It came ashore 
in the spring, and now lies in the water-bailiff’s outhouse, It is in a 
good state of preservation, the paint is not washed off, and the following 
verses are legible on it : 


Winds may rage and seas may roar, 
We on His love our spirits stay, 
Him with quiet joy agore, 
Whom winds and sea obey. 


And when our author translated these lines into German for the benefit 
of the water-bailiff, the latter nodded his head sadly, and said, “ Amen!”’ 

Before leaving Sylt, Dr. Rodenberg was honoured by a ball Captain 
Hahn gave him, at which some of the people a saived in the old Sylt 
dress. The chief curiosity with the ladies was the celebrated “ smak ” 
(whence our word “ smock”), the old Friezish shirt, with its countless 
folds, to make which more than thirty ells of fine cloth were required. 
The band was most original, consisting of four persons, to whom presently 
was added a most marvellous youth from the mainland, who played a 


most re eae composite instrument, formed of an harmonica, drum, 


and key-bugle all in one, which he played with his feet, knees, and 
fingers. In the softer passages of the music he, moreover, whistled the 
tune. The parting from these primitive people was really affecting: the 
whole population of Westerland oontiellen board the steamer and shook 
Dr. Rodenberg’s hand most affectionately, begging him to come again 
next year. But, alas! the travelling German’s time is not his own. 
When the next summer came, the author spent it in England, visiting 
among other places the Isle of Thanet, and Guernsey and Jersey, of 
which he gives a most amusing account, which the reader will find in the 
volume from which we have extracted the description of a “ Summer in 


Sylt.” 











NEW EXPEDITION TO THE SOURCES OF THE NILE.* 


“ Nili querere caput.”—-OLp Proverp. 


We were not a little startled lately by a friend forwarding to us the 
following extraordinary statement which appeared in the Cosmos for 
November 16, 1860: 

“‘M. d’Abbadie has planted the tricolor flag of France on the Bora 
rock, situated in a forest on the confines of the country of the Inarya, 
and on the summit of which is found the mysterious source of the river 
Uma, which is considered to be the principal tributary of the “ White 
River,”’ or the Nile. This rock (Bora), which projects as a promontory 
towards the north, rises 8830 feet above the sea level; it is in latitude 
7 deg. 51 min. north, and 34 deg. 39 min. east longitude.” 

The gentleman alluded to in this paragraph is a well-known traveller 
in Abyssinia. Dr. Beke is kind enough to inform us, in a foot-note to 
page 122 of his work, that “ Mr. Anthony Thompson d’Abbadie is a 
native of Ireland and a British subject, as he was known and avowed 
himself to be in 1839, when in that character, and on the recommenda- 
tion of the council of the Royal Geographical Society of London, he ob- 
tained from Viscount Palmerston a Ff oreign-office passport, though, 
since then, he has become a Frenchman ‘by choice,’ and is now known 
as Monsieur Antoine d’Abbadie.” Nor are Mr. or Monsieur d’Abbadie’s 
antecedents in other respects unquestionable. That gentleman happened 
to be in Abyssinia at the time when the results of the second Turco- 
Egyptian expedition up the Nile became known to the public. He had 
collected various particulars respecting the Uma, or Godjeb, in ~~ 
sinia ; and seeing this river marked in M. d’ Arnaud’s map as the head of 
the Nile, and being struck with the coincidence of its upper course with 
that resulting from the information which he had obtained in Godjam, he 
thought he might safely venture to appropriate to himself the glory of a 
journey into Kaffa—the native country of the coffee-plant,"and whence it 
derives its name—across the “ Nile,” without being at the trouble of 
actually undertaking it. Accordingly, he announced to the public, both 
in France and in England, that in the month of December, 1843, he had 
crossed the Nile within two days’ journey, or about thirty miles from its 
source, which he described as a small spring issuing from the foot of a 
large tree, “of the sort that serves in Ethiopia for washing cotton 
clothes,” and as being held sacred by the natives, who yearly offer up at 
it a solemn sacrifice. ‘To the right and left of the source were two high 
hills, wooded to the summit, called Boshi and Doshi, in the country of 
Gimiro or Gamru, adjoining Kaffa; the name Gimiro or Gamru being 
in his opinion the origin of the Djabal-el-Qamr (Jebel al Kamr), 
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arose the curious error of the “ Mountains of the Moon.” The 
of the Nile he declared to be in 7 deg. 25 min. north latitude, and 
min. west of Sakka, the capital of Inarya ; and as he made 
of this town to be 34 deg. 18 min. 6 sec. east of Paris, it 
Eni doin vreting tt fey, Dr Bal ee Sas. a 

its particulars ; oma in your 1850, he publi “An 
ease in into M. Antoine d’ Abbadie’s a so to Kaffa to discover the 
Source of the Nile,” wherein that well-known and accomplished traveller 
a ny , and gave in detail the 


reasons for 
Geeiaqe des Poin dcterinces  Etoie,par Satine Ab 
Géodésique des Positions déterminées en Ethiopie, par Antoine d’ Ab- 
—— laces of eight hundred and thirty-one 
ean be tween Kaffa ; the extreme point recorded, how- 
being, Mount Bors, in: Inarys, in 17 doy 50 min. 8 sec, north 
latitude, and 34 deg. 39 min. 5 sec. east longitude of Paris, where 
M. d@’Abbadie now the sources of the Nile, alleged to have been 
discovered by him in January, 1846! This is far removed, both in time 
and space, the head of the Nile announced as having been dis- 
covered in December, 1843, in the “ Djabal-el-Qamr,” the two hills 
called Boshi and Doshi—ridiculously, as Dr. Beke remarked, reminding 
one of the two sharp peaks called Crophi and Mophi, with which the 


£ 


ey 


priest of Sais to hoax Herodotus. Nothing daunted by these 
glaring inconsistencies and the exposures they entailed, M. a’ Abbadie 
persevered, tly, for we do not yet know the details of his actual 


explorations in searching for what are now designated the “ mysterious” 
sources of the Uma, and after having twice discovered them before, he 
now finds that they are in latitude 7 deg. 51 min. north, and 34 deg. 
39 min. east longitude. Every one has heard of intermittent fountains, 
but no one yet has probably heard of sources that are ever changing 
their place. Well may M. d’Abbadie call them “mysterious”! But 
what are the sources of the Uma or Godjeb after all? They are the 
sources of a river which, having its origin in Inarya, which is close to 
Kaffa, like it a coffee country, and where that plant is indigenous, is in 
the country of the Gallas, and south of Abyssinia, and this river unites 
with other rivers flowing from further south to form the Saubat or 
Sobat, a tributary to the “ White Nile.” There is no tangible reason 
for identifying these sources with those of the river Nile, and the im- 
petuosity with which M. d’Abbadie has hastened (suppose him to have 
at last arrived at the coveted spot) to plant the French flag on that which 
has only ae pene to be the “Caput Nili,” will be as re- 
to eelings of his supporters in the Geographical Society of 
rance as his abuse of the French flag will pro Sly x Gaasllienss 
There are among the members of the Geo phical cal Society of Paris 
men of as high intelligence and high teil io any in the world, and 
they will feel naturally annoyed at M. d’Abbadie’s imprudence; as to 
the sensitiveness with regard to ridicule being attached to the national 
flag, it is so great that the less said the better. 
This river Uma, or Godjeb, seems destined to be a stream of - 
phical errors and controversies. As early as the beginning of the year 
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which they both believed to flow to discharge its waters 
into the Indian Ocean. Several months later, Major Harris arrived in 
Shoa, where he at once adopted the views entertained at that time by 
Drs. Krapf and Beke; and though in the course of the following year 
the latter traveller, on his farther journey into Godjam, obtained other 
and fuller information, which satisfied him that his former opinion was 
erroneous ; and though he sent, he says, this amended information to 
England through Major Harris himself before his departure from Shoa, 
nevertheless, on his arrival in England in 1843, the latter traveller, in 
conjunction with Mr. James Macqueen, continued to advgcate the identity 
of the Godjeb with the Juba river of the coast. And this they did so 
positively and so unqualifiedly, as not only to induce Humboldt, Ritter, 
Zimmermann, Keith Johnson, and other geographers to adopt their 
opinion, but, worse than all, like all errors which, once promulgated, are 
so difficult to correct or set aside, we constantly stumble upon persons 
firm in their conviction that there are lakes in Eastern Africa which have 
a twofold flow—one to the Nile, the other to the Indian Ocean. 

Again, another and further source of error, although not of the same 
magnitude, had its origin in M. d’Arnaud’s map of 1842, which made 
the Godjeb a tributary to the so-called Choa-Berry, or Saubat river. M. 
Brun-Rollet and other explorers of the basin of the Upper Nile have 
ascertained that the upper course of the Saubat, coming from the coun 
of the negro tribes of Berry, is called Schol, and in the last-named tra- 
veller’s map, inserted in the “ Bulletin de la Société de Géographie de 
Paris” for 1854, the two names Schol and Berry are placed in such 
close juxtaposition, as, Dr. Beke thinks, to have suggested the probable 
origin of the name Choa-Berry, which he, in common with others, erro- 
neously adopted as that of a separate branch of the Bahr al Abiyad, or 
White Nile, but which he now says is the upper course of the Saubat. 

It is a remarkable peculiarity in the Nile, that for full two thousand 
miles from its wide it receives no affluent whatever on its left or 
western side. On its eastern side, however, within the same limits, it 
receives two tributaries, the Atbara, or Bahr al Aswad, “the Black Nile,” 
and the Bahr al Azrak, “the Blue Nile,” and Dr. Beke adds the Saubat 
as a third; but the latter is not so much a tributary to the Nile, strictly 
speaking, as it is to the Bahr al Abiyad, or White Nile, of which it is 
an affluent above the junction of the larger rivers. 

The first of these rivers, the Atbara, or Asbarrah, as the name is 
written by M. Linant, is also called Bahr al Mukadah, as coming from 
Abyssinia, which country, including the mountain districts of the Gallas, 
is known by that name among the inhabitants of the lower regions of 
Atbara and Sennar. As, however, the Bahr al Abiyad and the Saubat 
are known by the same name, it has little value in a geographical point 
of view. The other appellation, Bahr al Aswad, or “ Black River,” is 
more interesting, inasmuch as it marks a main feature of its current, 
which is that of bringing down great quantities of black mud durin 
the rains, and contributing the largest portion of the slime whi 
manures and fertilises the land of Egypt, and it also distinguishes it from 
the “ Biue”’ and “ White” Niles, the Atbara having also in its time 
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been raised to the dignity of being a Nile. In the celebrated Adulitic 
inscription, in which the conquests of Aizanas, a king of the Axumites, 
are recorded, the country of Semene is alluded to as beyond the Nile, 
among mountains difficult of access, and covered with snow. The country 
here alluded to is the Abyssinian province of Samen, or Samiyan, whose 
mountains are accurately described as being difficult of access, and 
covered with snow ; whilst “‘the Nile,” beyond which that province is 
said to lie, and which the Axumite monarch had to cross in order to 
reach it, is the modern Takkazye, or the upper course of the Atbara, or 
ancient Astaboras. 

Dr. Beke argues that, as from the time when the Axumites were con- 
verted to Christignity (about the period of the second Adulitic inscrip- 
tion itself) their communication with Egypt was constant; and as there 
is no evidence that the inhabitants of the latter country had any certain 
knowledge of the direct upper course of their own river, it is not un- 
reasonable to conclude that in Egypt also (whatever may have been the 
opinion of geographers in the time of the Ptolemys and Cwsars) the 
Takkazye, or “ river” of Northern Abyssinia, was, from the fourth until 
the end of the eleventh century of the Christian era, if not later, known 
as the Nile, or “river” of Egypt. 

The most curious point connected with the Black Nile, the Nile of 
Elmazin, Cantacuzene, and Albuquerque, is that the Ethiopians have 
been aware for a long time back—and the fact is first alluded to by the 
Arabian Elmazin—that they had the means of checking the supply of 
water to the lower country. The Emperor John Cantacuzene, who 
wrote in the beginning of the fifteenth century, records that “a powerful 
nation, strongly addicted to the Jacobite heresy, was said to dwell on 
the Nile, whom it was necessary for the sultans of Egypt to propitiate, 
because they had it in their power to turn the course of the Nile, which, 
if they did, the whole of Egypt and Syria, whose subsistence depends on 
that river, would perish with hunger.’’ A next incident is the proposal 
made by the renowned Alfonzo Albuquerque to his sovereign, Manuel, 
King of Portugal, to drain off the waters of the Nile, soas to prevent 
their flowing down into Egypt. In the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury it was a matter of popular belief in Europe that the King of Abys- 
simia could prevent the Nile from flowing down into Egypt, and it is 
alluded to in the verses of Ariosto, and in the present day we are favoured 
with a map by Dr. Beke, in which that traveller shows that the channel 
by which the waters of the “ Black Nile’? might be made to pass into 
the Red Sea is Artemidorus’s branch of that river, or the lower course 
of the Khor el Gash. What is traditional is, therefore, in reality, to a 
certain extent, still feasible; but while the deprivation of the Nile of its 
black tributary might seriously affect the fertility of its lower valley, or 
of Egypt, it would by no means deprive that country of water, the Black 
Nile not contributing, probably, one-fourth of the whole body of water 
flowing down that great channel, and still Jess in proportion at the time 
of the equatorial floods. 

The next river in order, proceeding southwards, isthe Bahr al Azrak, 
or Blue Nile, which unites with the Bahr al Abiyad, or White Nile, at 
Khartum, the modern capital of the Turco-Egyptian territories in the 
Bilad es Sudan, the country of the Blacks—Nigritia or Negroland. The 
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Jesuits, who entered Abyssinia in the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, were the first to trace the remarkable course of the Abai, as the 
upper course of this river is called, round the peninsula of Godjam, and 
they were thus enabled to correct the fundamental error in Abyssinian 
geography, as far as concerned that river and Lake Tsana, or Dembea. 
Only, while they correctly showed that river and that lake to be the 
Astapus and Coloé of Ptolemy, and approximately determined their true 
positions, they were led away, like many others, to attach so much im- 
portance to the sphere of their own discoveries, as to make the Abai at 
the same time the Nilus of the Alexandrian geographer. “ Seeing the 
little acquaintance,” says Dr. Beke, “with the interior of the African 
continent possessed by the nations of Europe during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, it is not surprising that the identification of the 
Abai with the head of the Nile should have met with general favour. 
The conclusive reasoning of the learned D’Anville, in his ‘ Dissertation 
sur les Sources du Nil,’ published in 1759, ought, however, to have 
convinced the wigdiiieelD scholar that the Abai is only the Astapus of 
Ptolemy, and that the White River is that geographer’s Nile. Never- 
theless, the prevailing error kept its ground; and when it is considered 
that, even in the present day, there are some (Mr. Cooley, for instance) 
who continue to insist on the identity of the Abai with the Nile, it must 
be admitted that our countryman Bruce had sufficient grounds for under- 
taking as he did, about ten years after the appearance of D’Anville’s dis- 
sertation, his celebrated ‘ Travels to discover the Source of the Nile.’ ”’ 

As regards the claim of the Abai to be the head of the Nile, it has no 
more real existence than the claim of the Takkazye, which preceded it, 
or that of the Saubat, which has succeeded it. It is not even, according 
to Dr. Beke, the most remote source of the Blue River. The explicit 
statement of De Barros proves that, till the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Abyssinians not only did not recognise their native river as the 
Nile, but they were even ignorant of the existence of the Tacuy, or 
Dedhesa, which at that period was looked on as the Nile by the Portu- 
guese in Eastern Africa, though solely because they, in their turn, were 
ignorant of the existence of the White River. Thus, we have already 
three historical sources of the Nile—the Takkazye, the Abai, and the 
Tacuy. . 

In Dr, Beke’s own words: “ The histories of the two principal rivers 
of Abyssinia preseut a remarkable parallelism. Both were known to the 
geographers of ancient Egypt, and in each case it was not the direct 
course, but the branch rendering the largest quantity of water, which b 
the eyes of science was looked on as the main stream; the Takkazye or 
‘river’ of the Axumites being treated as the upper course of the Asta- 
boras, and the Abai or ‘river’ of the Southern Abyssinians as that of 
the Astapus. In the lapse of ages, each river in its turn came to be 
regarded as the upper course of the Nile of Egypt: the Takkazye by the 
Axumites in common with the early Christians of Egypt; the Abai by 
the Amharans jointly with the Portuguese Jesuits. But in both cases 
this was only for a while: and now through a complete reverse of for- 
tune, and by an extraordinary coincidence, the connexion between the 
two larger rivers of the upper country and their respective lower courses 
is so completely lost sight of by the inhabitants of cheie valleys, that the 
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Guangue has become the upper course of the Atbara, the Tak nye 
being only known as a tributary under the name of Sittit; whilst in like 
manner, the Abai, under the name of Hessen, is looked on merely as an 
affluent of the Dedhesa, which, as the direct stream of the Bahr el 
Azrek, is treated as the continuation of that river, and called by its 
name.” 

The separate existence of the Bahr al Abiyad, or White Nile, was 
known to the ancients—that is to say, to the Ptolemys and Casars— 
although ignored for a time during the dark or middle ages. D’ Anville 
revived its claims in modern times to be considered the same with the 
Nile of the Alexandrian geographers, showing it to be of much larger 
size and greater length than the Blue River; and a few years subse- 
quently, Bruce, though strongly advocating the identity of the latter river 
with the Nile of the ancients, was compelled to admit its great inferiority 
to the White River, which, he says, preserves its stream always un- 
diminished, because, rising in latitudes where there are continual rains, 
it therefore suffers not the decrease the Blue River (Nile in original) does 
by the six months’ dry weather. 

The course of the White River was first explored above the junction of 
the Blue River in 1827 by M. Linant, who ascended the stream as far 
as Al Ais in 13 deg. 43 min. north latitude. A few years afterwards 
Muhammad Ali Pasha, having ascended the Blue River in person as far 
as Fazukl, [determined on having the White Nile explored to its very 
sources. Accordingly, between the years 1839 and 1842, three expedi- 
tions were fitted out, by which the great southern tributary to the Nile 
was followed upwards into regions previously unknown to the civilised 
world. 

The first of these expeditions ascended the White River to 6 deg. 
30 min, north latitude, discovering in its passage the mouth of the 
Saubat, and the Bahr al Ghazal; the second reached 4 deg. 42 min. 
north latitude, and 31 deg. 33 min. east longitude; and the third went 
not quite so far. The results of the second, which was by far the most 
important, have been made known by M. d’Arnaud, as also by M. Fer- 
dinand Werne’s work, which we have before had occasion to introduce to 
our readers, 

The Saubat joins the White Nile at the south boundary of the 
country of the Dinka and Shilluks—the latter bearing a name which 
presents a remarkable analogy to that which Count Graberg tells 
us (Journal of Royal Geographical Society, vol. vii. p. 264) is the 
name of the language of the Berbers or Amazigh, and of a branch 
or nation of the same origin in Morocco. M. d’Arnaud’s Choa 
Berry, which Brun-Rollet and Dr. Beke make Schol Berry or river 
of Berry, is, it is to be observed, Werne’s Bari in its lower course 
—if there really are two distinct nations, one called Bari and the 
other Berri or Berry. And there is every reason to believe that it is to 
the Uma of M.d’Abbadie what the Tacuy is to the Abai—that is to 
say, the most distant southerly tributary to the Saubat, as the Tacuy is 
of the Blue River. Hence, if by any possible reasoning the Saubat, 
which may possibly be the ‘‘ White Nile,” could also be shown to be the 
true sources of the Nile, the tricolor flag should have been planted at the 
sources of the Bari or Berri, and not at those of the Uma on the summit 
of the rock Bora. The river of Bari or Berrimand where Oriental vowels 
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are liable to be so variously read, we have some analogy to the word in 
Bora, who are said to be negro tribes—was, it is to be observed, supposed 
at first to be a separate tributary to the White Nile from the Godjeb or 
Uma; and this view of the matter was adopted by M. Brun-Rollet (who 
looked upon it as the White Nile) and by Dr. Beke, but they both appear 
to look upon it now as the upper source of the Saubat. It is not a little 
remarkable, in connexion with the identity of the Saubat and of the river 
of Bari or Berri with the White River, that Dr. Krapf was informed that 
there are more than fifteen rivers running from the west and north of the 
Kegnia or Kenia, one of the great snow mountains of Eastern Africa. 
One of these, the ‘Tumbiri, was described to the worthy missionary as 
being very large, and flowing—according to the report made to him by 
one Ruma wa Kikandi—in a northerly direction to the great lake Barinju, 
by which, in the phrase of his informant, you may travel a hundred days 
along its shores and find no end. The great river Tumbiri, Krapf fur- 
ther observes, is evidently identical with the river Tubiri, mentioned by 
Mr. Werne as being a name of the White River, at four degrees north 
latitude from the equator (Appendix to Travels, &c., p. 546). In his 
Introduction (p. xlviii.), Dr. Krapf also says: “ It is very remarkable 
that Captain Speke should have seen the great lake which Rumu wa 
Kikandi, a native of Nemba, near the snow-capped mountain Kegnia, 
mentioned to me under the name ‘ Barinju,’ the end of which cannot be 
found, even if you ‘travel a hundred days’ distance along its shores,’ as 
my informant expressed himself. It is further remarkable that Captain 
Speke very properly named it Victoria Nyanza, in honour of her Majesty, 
after the mountain in Mberre, which, as will be found by subsequent 
travellers, presents the nearest approach from the coast of Mombaz to that 
lake, had been called by me ‘ Mount Albert’ or Albertino, in honour of 
His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. Thus, the one may be said to 
mark the spot, the other the nearest way by which it can be reached, on 
which the greatest geographical problem of Africa, the discovery of the 
sources of the Nile, will probably be solved under the auspices of the 
English government.” 

A curious and interesting question presents itself here, and that is, is 
Krapf justified in identifying his Lake Barinju with Lake Victoria? It 
is evident that his able editor, Mr. Ravenstein, did not agree with this 
view of the matter, for he has made Barinju a separate lake, having two 
outlets, one by the Dana to the Indian Ocean, the other by a river 
which joins the Tibiri, or Tubiri, at Robengo, between the Kum-birat, or 
Kum Bari Mounts. The grounds for such a complicated bit of geography 
appearing to be derived from Krapf’s same informant, Rumu wa Kikandi, 
who, in the body of the work (page 311), is made to describe the snow 
on Mount Kenia as producing continually a quantity of water, which de- 
scended the mountain and formed a large lake, from which the river Dana 
took its rise. 

The name Barinju given to this lake would appear to associate it with 
the river or country of the Bari, the former of which is, we have seen, 
said to be a tributary to the Saubat; and this view of the matter is sub- 
stantiated by Dr. Beke’s map, who prolongs the Schol or Bari river to- 
wards the Snowy Mountains north of the Dana and at the head-waters 
of the Jub, but he does not, like Ravenstein, make the Dana and Barinju 
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flow from the same lake. The great fact opposed to this view of the case 
is, that 8 informant calls the river of Barinju Tumbiri, and Krapf 
very naturally identified this with the river Tubiri mentioned by Werne 
stile a name of the White River, 4 deg. north latitude of the equator. 
It is therefore most probable that Krapf’s Tumbiri joins the Upper 
Nile above 4 deg. north latitude, and gives its name to the stream after 
it is joined by the affluent from Lake Victoria, if the Tumbiri does not, 
as well as the Kitangure, a river of Karagwah, and other streams, flow 
into a common reservoir—that of Lake Victoria—which may vary in its 
extent at different seasons of the year. 

But it is not at all certain that Lake Victoria is the head of the Tubiri, 
which river was ascended by the Turco-Egyptian expeditions, and is yet 
better known through the numerous Europeans who have visited its 
banks, as high as the fourth parallel of north latitude. Even Dr. Beke 
says that to his mind the direct communication between the two is pro- 
blematical. If Lake Victoria (Nyanza) be really the head of the Tubiri, 
he remarks, it is strange that the European residents at Gondokoro and 
its vicinity should not have heard of that great expanse of water in a 
locality where the testimony of trustworthy natives who have visited 
the upper regions places the mountains of Komberat (Kum Bari ?) and 
the more distant country of the Fandangos. Further, Dr. Kotschy states 
that at Gondokoro, during the rainy season, the Tubiri frequently rises 
and falls again suddenly in the course of a single day—a phenomenon 
which is characteristic of a mountain-stream fed directly by the rains, 
rather than by a conduit from a reservoir like Lake Victoria, of which the 
drainage basin must be of immense extent. 

There is another reason, which would be conclusive were we only sure 
of its being well founded. The observations for longitude made by the 
late Dr. Knoblecher, one of the missionaries at Gondokoro, along the 
course of the Tubiri, show that river to have been laid down by Selim 
Bashi and M. d’Arnaud full three degrees in error towards the east. 
Assuming this to be really the case, it is perfectly intelligible why Lake 
Victoria should not have been heard of at Gondokoro, inasmuch as the 
upper course of the Tubiri is thus carried away westward from the meri- 
dian of Lake Victoria, to be fed, not as Dr. Beke is inclined to suppose, 
by the Tanganyika (to which theory there are insuperable objections), 
but by a yet undiscovered lake, which would be Ptolemy’s western lake, 
while Victoria Lake would be the eastern lake of the Alexandrian 
geographer, and a portion of the same system as Krapf’s Baringu; 
while, if the geography is to remain as it at present stands, Lake Vic- 
toria would be the eastern lake, and Baringu the western. It appears 
further, in connexion with this open question, that a M. Miani has 
since travelled one hundred and eighty geographical miles direct distance 
from Gondokoro on the White Nile to the south-east, to a place called 
Galuffi, and he makes no mention whatever of any large lake, such as the 
Nyanza, being reported to feed its waters, but, on the contrary, the 
natives derived the source of the Nile (?) from a town called Patico, lying 
in the direction of Mount Kenia. 

Before quitting the vexed question of the Saubat, or Bari River, Rus- 
segger’s Bahr al Abiyad, or White Nile, and probably the Astasobas, or 
Nile of Eratosthenes, it is worthy of mention that M. Hansal states that 
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the water of the Saubat is white, so that it has a better claim to the 
designation of the upper course of the ‘‘ White River” (we do not say 
the Nile) than the Tubiri, or Tubari, whose waters are described as being 
dark-coloured, stagnant, and unwholesome. 

A little above where the Saubat joins the Nile the main stream ex- 
pands into a series of lakes, more or less continuous at different seasons 
of the year, and known as the Bahr al Ghazal—* the Sea of the Gazelles” 
—and also as Lake No. When the second Turco-Egyptian expedition 
ascended the river, Mr. Werne describes it as black above the junction of 
the river N’jin Njin, from the stagnancy of the waters and the existence 
of morass. This was in the month of December. “This long marshy 
lake,”’ he adds, “of some two hours in breadth, discloses a new world of 
plants, in various high grasses and bog shrubs.” The next day (Dee. 9th) 
brought the expedition to another small lake, and Mr. Werne says the 
distant shore of this marshy lake was denoted by isolated trees and a few 
small villages. The bed of the river was not, however, at this season, 
more than one hundred to one hundred and fifty paces in breadth. The 
same day it widened to “about an hour’s breadth,” sueceeded by marshy 
swamp, extending to the left beyond the reach of vision, even from the 
mast. Nothing was to be seen “but the sky and grass sea, surrounded 
or intersected by the arms of the Nile.” The next day they reached 
“the great lake, wherein the Gazelle River disembogues itself.” ‘* This 
river,” adds Mr. Werne, “is said to flow here from the country of the 
Mughribus, or people of the west—as in Mughribu-l-Aksa (Morocco), 
Mughribu-l-Ausat (Algiers and Tunis), This lake,” he adds, ‘ may be 
from eighteen to twenty sea miles square.” 

M. Brun-Rollet, who explored the same series of lakes in the month of 
February (1856), describes it as at that season one great lake, fifty 
leagues in length from north to south. The river that flows into it he 
calls the Misselad, and he ascended it for a distance of nearly forty 
leagues in three boats, and with an escort of twenty-three soldiers. The 
Misselad appeared to be so large and deep that M. Brun-Rollet, who had 
previously visited the Blue River as well as the White River, declared 
that he had no doubt of its being the true Nile. (See Admiral Beechey’s 
Anniv. Address, 1856, p. 157.) Here then we have, in the order of sue- 
cession, already a fifth Nile! 

Mr. Petherick, who has since explored the Bahr al Ghazal on three 
different occasions, describes it as about one hundred and eighty miles in 
length, overgrown with reeds and lilies, and full of hippopotami. Mr. 
Werne had before noticed these, as also frequent patches of papyrus, lofty 
nests of termites, numerous birds, large fishes, and inveterate musquitoes. 
Mr. Petherick describes the waters of the lake as coutributed by many 
rivulets, as well as by a river running from the south-west, which is pre- 
vented only, by the masses of reeds that choke it, from affording a navi- 
gable highway to the far interior. Mr. Petherick made a further remark- 
able journey by land from the extreme end of the lake to the southwards, 
and in twenty-six days reached the country of the Nyam-Nyam tribe of 
cannibals—the Caudate race of M. Fresnel and others, and of whom so 
many fables have been related. These people, whom Earl de Grey and 
Ripon identifies with the Bari (Anniv. Address, 1860, p. 180), use iron 
boomerangs, just as the natives of Australia use wooden ones; and they 
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seem to be the only other people in the world, besides the Australians, 
who have naam the singular properties of that strange projectile. 
Dr. Beke remarks, that the idea of the Mountains of the Moon seems 
to be separable from that of the Nyam-Nyam and other monsters with 
which fancy has peopled them. alee, of whose almost universal 
knowledge every day affords additional proof, makes the African Othello 
speak of 
Hills whose heads touch heaven, 
And of the cannibals that each other eat, 
The anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders ; 


whilst every traveller in Africa who may inquire after the sources of the 
Nile, is sure to be told, in almost the same breath, of the Mountains of 
the Moon and their ferocious inhabitants. 

A striking instance of this inveterate complex idea is given in Mr. 
Werne’s account of the second Turco-Egyptian expedition. As the 
boats of the expedition rounded the point of Khartum, and slowly sailed 
into the White River, their crews heard the last shrill farewell cry ot the 
women, many of whom, with both hands, swung their clothes backwards 
and forwards over their heads, as customary at funerals. thereby intimating 
their anticipation that their friends could never return, but would fall a 
prey to the man-eaters. ‘ This,” says Mr. Werne, “ made most of our 
party laugh, especially my men, who flattered themselves they had just 
as good teeth as the Nyam-Nyam, so much dreaded by many, and par- 
ticularly by the well-fed Egyptia: is, but whose country no one is able to 
point out.” 

The long-supposed tailed races of men—the Nyam-Nyam—may have 
had a reputation for cannibalism, but we doubt if ‘they can surpass what 
is told by Major Burton of the Wabembe and the W adoe tribes dw elling 
on the pastoral and fishy shores of Lake Tanganyika. 

“On the 23rd of April, ” Major Burton relates, ** we left Mtuwwa, and 
made for the opposite or western shore of the lake, which appeared about 
fifteen miles distant ; the day’s work was nine hours. The two canoes 
paddled far apart; there was therefore little bumping, smoking, or 
quarrelling till near our destination. At Murivumba the malaria, the 
mosquitoes, the crocodiles, and the men are equally feared. The land 
belongs to the Wabembe, who are correctly described in the Mombas 
Mission map as Menschenfresser—anthropophagi. The practice arises 
from the savage and apathetic nature of the people, who devour, besides 
man, all kinds of carrion and vermin, grubs and insects, whilst they 
abandon to wild growths a land of the richest soil and of the most prolific 
climate. They prefer man raw, whereas the Wadoe of the coast eat him 
roasted. The people of a village which backed the port assembled as 


5 
usual to ‘sow gape-seed,’ but though 


A hungry look hung upon them all— 


and amongst cannibals one always fancies oneself considered in the light 
of butcher’s meat—the poor devils, dark and stunted, timid and degraded, 
appeared less dangerous to the living than to the dead.” All we can say 
is, that, for the sake of human nature, we hope—nay, till further proof is 


adduced, we believe—it to be a calumnious misrepresentation made to 
Major Burton. 
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The neighbourhood of the sources of the Nile has been looked upon 
from the most remote times as inhabited by peculiar races, Old Cellarius, 
after saying ‘‘ Lacus autem fieri ex fluminibus, que ex Lune montibus 
decurrant, existimat, ibidemque fontes Nili esse sanior hee opinio de Nilo 
origine, quamvis' etiam erronea, est illa Jubw,” adds, “Ceterum dum 
de Nili paludibus, quibus exoriatur ex Ptolemwo egimus, aliquid de 
Pygmzorum fabula adjiciendum est. Plinius enim, lib. vi. cap. 30, 
: Quidam et Pygmxorum gentum prodiderunt inter paludes, ex quibus 
Nilus oriretur.’ Pomponius Mela, lib. iii. cap. 8, ‘ Fuere interius Pygmai, 
minutum genus, et quod pro satis frugibus contra grues dimicando 
defecit.’” To all of which the acute geographer of Amasia adds, 
“ Confictos recte censet, quia nemo fide dignus narravit.” 

With regard to the question of the Misselad, or any other tribu- 
tary to the Bahr al Ghazal (and several other rivers have been detected 
flowing from the west and south-west, among which one of consider- 
able size called Lut, or Modj), being the true Nile, we are somewhat as- 
sisted in this portion of the inquiry by the discoveries of Dr. Barth in 
western and southern Sudan, or Negroland. The ascertained extent in 
an easterly direction of the a basin of Lake Tsad, more 
especially of the Batha and other rivers of Waddy, all of which have a 
westerly flow towards lakes more or less connected with the central Tsad, 
circumscribe the basin of the Nile, and more especially of the Bahr al 
Ghazal and its tributaries in that direction, within limits which render it 
almost impossible that there can be westerly tributaries to the Nile 
between the parallels of 10 deg. and 15 deg. of north lat., as remote as 
those which come from the east in the same and more southerly parallels. 
The difference of area is, however, very trifling. Nor does the south- 
westerly area of the hydrographical basin of the Nile appear to be much 
more extensive, although, considering the number of water-courses which 
flow from that direction into the Bahr al Ghazal, there is much reason 
to believe in the existence of a more’ or less extensive lake or morass 
district in that direction, and which would constitute the south-west head 
reservoir of the Nile, and represent at the same time Ptolemy’s western 
lake, 

It is to be remarked in connexion with this point, that Captain Speke 
is reported to have himself said (‘ Proceedings of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society,” vol. iv. No. ii. p. 41), that he could not say positively 
that any decided relation existed between the Bahr al Ghazal and the 
Victoria Nyanza. All the branches of the Upper Nile appeared to him 
to have their heads directed south-easterly, tending towards the Nyanza, 
but more especially so the Bahr al Ghazal, from the position in 4 deg. 
north lat., where Mr. Petherick crossed it. The granitic hills which Mr. 
Petherick saw out-cropping to an altitude of two thousand feet above 
the level of the northern country, might, he suggested, be a continuation 
of the same description of hills that cross the Tubiri at Gondo Koro, also 
in 4 deg. north lat. If this were the case, it was evident the whole 
country has thence northward to the Mediterranean an evenly declining 
slope from two thousand feet to the sea-level. Of this fact the analogous 
descriptions of the sluggish nature of the two great streams in a measure 
bear proof. 

These hills appear to form a kind of steppe in the country, and act as 
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a support to the great interior plateau, which is nearly 4000 feet above 
the sea, as was determined by Captain Speke when he discovered Lake 
Victoria, and which is at an elevation of 3738 feet above the level of the 
sea, and lies about 200 miles or so to the immediate southward of the 
range. As these two streams, the Bahr al Ghazal and Bahr al Abiyad, 
have both been seen to intersect this range, and as a large river called 
Lut, or Modj, which, as well as the two former ones, comes from the 
direction of Lake Victoria, it would, this gallant traveller remarked, be 
: matter of speculation to say which of the three may drain the said 
ake. 

We turn now to the central and still most interesting stream of all, 
and the one upon which a French mission was established, a few years 
ago, under Dr. Knoblecher—i. e. the White Nile, or Tubiri, as it appears 
to be called in the uppermost part of its course. The claims of the 
Saubat, from its whiteness, or from its remote sources, to be called the 
Bahr al Abiyad, or the fact that this latter river is called, according to 
Mr. Werne, Tubiri beyond 4 deg. north lat., or Khurifiry, according to 
Dr. Beke (text, p. 16—Churifiry in the map), an orthography which 
almost reminds one of M. d’Arnaud’s Choa-Berry, do not militate from 
the great fact that all travellers seem to have united —with the exception, 
perhaps, of M. Brun-Rollet and Russegger—in considering this as the 
main branch of the Nile. Above the junction of the Bahr al Ghazal 
and the Tubiri, or Khurifiry, says Dr. Beke, the general direction of the 
Tubiri, which is regarded as a continuation of the Bahr al Abiyad, is 
nearly S.S.E. Along its entire course, as far as it was explored by the 
Tureo-Egyptian expeditions, the river is free from cataracts, but has 
occasional shallows ; winding among marshes and swamps, which are 


in part the beds of water-courses entering the main stream during the 
rains. 

In 4 deg. 42 min. 42 sec. north latitude, and 31 deg. 38 min. (?) 
longitude east of Greenwich, a ridge of gneiss, ranning from east to west 
directly across the stream, arrests farther progress up the Tubiri. But, 


above this, the river has again been navigated as far as the fourth degree 
of north latitude, where another rapid is met with, which can only be 
passed during the rains. Here the Tubiri is still a large stream, ave- 
raging more than two hundred yards in breadth, and two or three yards in 
depth. Beyond this, the river is said to come from the south-east, its 
sources being in the mountains of Komberat (Kum Bari?) south of the 
equator. Another arm, according to the Bari or Berri negroes, comes 
from lofty mountains, said to be beyond the country of the Fandangos, 
a dark but not a negro race, dwelling several days’ journey south of 
Komberat. All this, however, Dr. Beke remarks, is hearsay, and must, 
consequently, be received with due allowance. It may be added, that 
Mr. Werne, when at the extreme point reached by the third Turco- 
Egyptian expedition, was informed that the river continues a month's 
journey farther south before reaching the country of Anyan. The 
distance of the region here alluded*to, and of the Komberat mountains 
and the country of the Fandangos, as marked on Dr. Beke’s map, from 
Mount Kenia and the slope of the other Mountains of the Moon adjacent 
to that culminating point, leave little doubt as to the identity, as esta- 
blished by Krapf’s informant, on the one hand, and the reports of the 
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Bari negroes on the other, that the Tumbiri and Tubiri are the same. 
There are reports of a great lake said to be situate to the west of the 
Fandango country, which lake M. Brun-Rollet lays down conjecturally 
on the equator, and between the twenty-third and twenty-fourth meri- 
dians east of Paris. “If Nyanza,” says Dr. Beke, “ be the head of the 
Tubiri, Tanganyika might, perhaps, be made to correspond with M. 
Brun-Rollet’s western lake.” But if, as Krapf’s informant told him, 
the head reservoir of the Tubiri was Lake Barinju, Brun-Rollet’s lake 
would rather correspond to Lake Victoria. If we should, however, in 
accordance with Dr. Knoblecher’s observations, have to move the Tubiri 
farther westward, we should have the Barinju the same as Lake Victoria, 
and Brun-Rollet’s western lake would be the morass at the head of the 
Lut, or Modj, and Ptolemy’s western lake, while Victoria, ne and 
Tubiri aa remain the eastern lake, as before propounded. e can- 
not for a moment admit that Lake/Tanganyika can represent the western 
lake of the Alexandrian geographer. Dr. Beke himself says: “ If the 
Tubiri, with the Komberat and Fandango mountains, should have to be 
carried westward to about the meridian of Tanganyika, we must look for 
a third lake (that is, bringing ‘Tanganyika into the hydrographical basin 
of the Nile, which we have carefully avoided doing), the position of 
which would be relatively about as much to the north-west of Tan- 
ganyika as Victoria Nyanza is to the north-east ; and it really seems that 
such a lake would answer far better than (Victoria) Nyanza to Lopez’s 
description of the second lake of the Nile, and which is afforded by 
Pigafetta, in his ‘ Relatione del Reame de Congo,’ as follows: ‘ There 
are two lakes, but they are situated quite otherwise than as stated by 
Ptolemy, for he places his lakes east and west, whereas those which are 
now seen are situated north and south of each other in almost a direct 
line, and about four hundred miles asunder. Some persons in these 
countries are of opinion that the Nile, after leaving the first lake, hides 
itself underground, but afterwards rises again. But Signor Odoardo 
(Lopez) states that the most veracious history of this fact is, that the Nile 
does not conceal itself underground, but that, as it runs without any 
settled course through frightful valleys and deserts uninhabited by man, 
it is said to descend into the bowels of the earth. The Nile truly has 
its origin in the first lake, which is in 12 deg. south latitude; and it 
runs four hundred miles due north, and enters another very large lake, 
which is called by the natives a sea, because it is two hundred and twenty 
miles in extent, and it lies under the equator. Respecting this second 
lake, very positive information is given by the Anzichi near Congo, who 
trade to those parts, and who say that on the lake there are people in 
large ships, who can write, have numbers, weights, and measures (which 
in those parts of Congo are not used), and build houses of stone and 
mortar; their customs being like those of the Portuguese.’” The only 
difficulty we experience in this part of the question is as to the head- 
waters of the Tumbiri of Krapf having its sources at or near Mount 
Kenia, being a distant south-east source of the Nile, or one of the tribu- 
taries to Lake Victoria; or whether Lake Victoria, with its known 
southerly affluent, Kitangure, is not a second isolated central and most 
remote, and hence true, source of the Nile, and the south-west lake a 
third source and reservoir. 
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To include Lake Tanganyika in the same hydrographical system, as is 
done by Dr. Beke, is, to a certain extent, to increase the difficulties of 
this question. We have already had an opportunity of making our 
readers acquainted with the travels and discoveries of Major Burton and 
Captain Speke. Leaving the coast of Eastern Africa, nearly opposite 
Zanzibar, these travellers proceeded westwards over a low alluvial plain 
till they reached the coast-range of mountains, which they compare to 
the’ Western Ghauts of India, and of which they ascertained the maximum 
altitude, where they crossed, to be about 6000 feet. This range is mani- 
festly a southerly prolongation of the Mountains of the Moon, and a 
ree a coast-range appears, with occasional breaks and solutions of con- 
tinuity, to be prolonged by Zambesi, Port Natal, and Kaffraria, to the 
Cape of Good Hope. On the western side of this longitudinal range they 
came to an elevated plateau, ranging from 3000 to 4000 feet above the 
sea, generally more or less clothed with vegetation, and inhabited in 
parts, with only one central wilderness—Mgunda Mkhali—and then 
crossing the highlands of Uniamesi, or of the Moonland (4040 feet at 
Mfuto), the descent was gradual to Lake Tanganyika, 1800 feet above 
the sea. Lake Tanganyika, so far as our travellers could ascertain, had 
no outlet, although it received the waters of several considerable streams, 
and it was encircled at its northern extremity by a crescent-shaped range 
of hills, of the estimated height of 6000 feet or more, which Captain 
Speke was led to mistake for the Alexandrian geographer—Ptolemy’s— 
Snowy Mountains of the Moon. The chief affluent to this lake, and in- 
deed the only well-determined one, is the Malagarazi, which is said to 
have its sources in the mountains of Urundi, that is, part of the Eastern 
Ghauts of Africa, at no great distance from the Kitangure, or River of 
Karagwah, which flows into Victoria-Nyanza. ‘ But while the latter,” 
Major Burton says, “springing from the upper counter-slope, feeds the 
Nyanza, or Northern Lake, the Malagarazi, rising in the lower slope of 
the equatorial range, trends to the south-east, till it becomes entangled 
in the decline of the Great Central African Depression—the hydro- 
graphical basin first indicated in his address of 1852 by Sir R. I. Mur- 
chison, President of the R. G. S. of London.” What Major Burton meant 
was Great Central African Hydrographical Plateau Table-land, or Eleva- 
tion, not Depression. Sir R. I. Murchison’s words, as since corroborated 
by Livingstone, at Lake Dilolo, and the head-waters of the Zambezi, in 
the west, are quite clear as to the Equatorial African Interior being “a 
vast watery plateau-land, of some elevation above the sea, but subtended 
on the east and west by much higher grounds, from which the interior 
waters escape by deep lateral gorges.” (See also address, 1859, Proc., 
vol. iii., Nov., p. 304). Lake ‘Tanganyika, about 300 feet long, by 30 or 
40 miles broad, and, as Major Burton should have said, in the decline of 
the great central African plateau, is alone an exception to this rule, and 
would constitute a vast isolated reservoir in a hollow, at about half the 
average height of the watery plateau, unless, as is most probably the case, 
it has a communication with Nyassi, or “Star Lake,” at all events, at 
the season of flood. It has already been ascertained that it has a com- 
munication at such a season with Lake Rukwa, and its waters may over- 
flow thence to the ocean by the Rwaha, Rufiji, or Lufiji River, or by 
“Star Lake” and the Shiré (which latter is most likely) to the sea. 
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Earl de Grey and Ripon advocated this latter view of the subject in 
his address for 1860. We cannot give his lordship’s arguments in detail, 
but we can give the summary, which in this instance precedes the details. 
“It is, indeed, a strange hydrological puzzle,” remarks his lordship, “ if 
a lake, situated in the damp regions of the equator, subject to a rainy 
season that lasts eight out of the twelve months of the year, and supplied 
by considerable rivers, one of which is stated to be saline, should have no 
outlet whatever, and yet retain its elevation unchanged, its evaporating 
area invariable, and also the sweetness of its waters uncompromised. We 
may speak to much the same effect of the Lake Shirwa, lately visited, but 
not yet thoroughly explored, by Dr. Livingstone. ‘To make this matter 
more strange, we find the Nyassa Lake closely adjacent to the Shirwa, 
and not far distant from the Tanganyika, and of approximatively the same 
elevation, gives exit toa splendid river, the Shiré, which Livingstone de- 
scribes as being at its outlet 150 yards broad, 10 to 12 feet deep, and 
running at 2} knots an hour, Lastly, there is this further unexplained 
peculiarity, that, contrary to the Zambesi, and to the properties of all 
rivers in tropical Africa, the variation in the height of the Shiré in the 
wet and dry seasons does not exceed the remarkably small amount of 2 
or 3 feet. 

“ Now, if we venture to disregard native testimony altogether on that 
one point in which native testimony is perpetually misleading travellers, 
namely, the direction of the current of a river, the facts at present before 
us appear not only contradictory, but even lend considerable probability 
to the theory that the Nyassa is connected with the Tanganyika, and 
that the Shiré may be the outlet of both of them, and also to the sur- 
plus waters of the Shirwa.”’ 

Dr. Beke entertains, we have seen, a totally different view of the 
matter, although he advances it with the cireumspection of one who aa 
fers truth to theory, and with the wariness of a veteran geographer. 
After noticing the discovery of the Lakes Nyanza and Tanganyika, whence 
he says Ptolemy derived his two arms of the Nile, a view which, in as 
far as Tanganyika is concerned, we have already combated, he con- 
tinues : 

“Whether these two lakes do actually join the Nile, as asserted by 
that geographer, is a question requiring investigation. Captain Speke, 
when addressing the Roy. Geo. Soc., on his return to England in May 
last (1859), expressed his opinion that ‘Lake Nyanza is the great reser- 
voir of the Nile.’ That it is so towards the south-east may be admitted, 
as aiso that it is Ptolemy’s eastern lake. But it remains to be ascertained 
whether there are not other similar reservoirs farther westward in the 
interior of the continent. Indeed, we know already of Lake Tanganyika, 
in a position sufficiently corresponding to that of Ptolemy’s western lake ; 
only its elevation of merely 1800 feet seems to militate against its con- 
nexion with the Nile, especially as it is said to be encircled and shut in 
at its northern extremity by a range of mountains. Still, it is not abso- 
lutely certain that Tanganyika has no outlet through or round those 
mountains ; and besides, as the elevation of the Nile at Khartum is only 
1200 feet, whilst from about 10 deg. north latitude the main stream 
and its principal arms are almost on a dead level, we should be wrong in 
asserting the physical impossibility of a connexion between the lake and 
the river.” 
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It is not only, however, that the elevation of Lake Tanganyika at 
1800 feet militates against its having any connexion with the Nile, which 
is 1200 feet at Khartum, granting the stagnant character of the stream 
at the Bahr al Ghazal, but there is the almost insuperable objection to 
the existence of the great central African watery plateau between the 
two basins, and which attains an elevation of between 3000 and 4000 
feet, of which Speke’s Lunar Crescent is the outlying ridge, and which 
it is utterly improbable that a Tanganyika river should flow through, is 
a channel at a lower level by one-half than the plateau itself for a dis- 
tance of some hundreds of miles. We have before attempted to show 
that it is much more likely that Lake Victoria, which is at an altitude of 
4000 feet, and according to those Arabs whose information had hitherto 
proved correct, extended northwards for upwards of 300 miles, stretches 
in reality in a north-westerly direction to an extent of which a perfect 
conception has not been hitherto formed, either as a continuous sheet of 
water, or broken into several lakes and morasses, according to the season 
of the year, and constituting that portion of the great central African 
watery plateau from whence descend the Lut or Modj, the Nikbor, the 
Nam, the Alidj, the Kuwan or Apabu, and the other numerous tributaries 
of the Bahr al Ghazal from the south-west. 

Upon this point Dr. Beke, speaking of the Bahr al Ghazal, or Keilak, 
says: “ This river has been ascended three or four days’ journey (25 to 
30 leagues) in a westerly direction from its confluence with the lake, and 
is found to divide there into two arms, the one from the west having the 
appearance of an extensive lake, while the other, which is supposed to be 
the principal, comes from the south. The latter has been ascended as 
far as Dar Benda by M. Brun-Rollet or M. Vayssiére, the only Euro- 
peans who have explored these hitherto unknown regions.” 

There would seem thus to be several lake or morass reservoirs to the 
south-west. The farther westward course of the Bahr al Ghazal has 
not, however, been yet traced ; but the river is asserted to be as large as 
the Tubiri itself, and from native information it would seem to have 
branches coming from the south-west, the west, and also the north-west. 
When Dr. Barth was in Adamawa, he heard of a river called Ada, flowing 
eastward in about 8 deg. north latitude, and 24 deg. east longitude, which, 
Dr. Beke remarks, can only be a tributary of the Nam Airth. M. Jomard, 
in his ** Observations sur le Voyage au Darfour (Dar-fur) of Sheikh Mu- 
hammad al Tunsy,” describes, on the authority of M. Kénig, a river 
named Amberkey, as being a branch of the Gula or Kula. This must 
also be an affluent of the Bahr al Ghazal, if not the river noticed by 
Dr. Barth. Muhammad al Tunsy himself speaks of a large river named 
Baro running to the west of Dar-fur, which in like manner must be an 
affluent of the Bahr al Ghazal, and in which we find the great central 
name of Bari, Berri, Baro, and Bora again. 

This north-westerly prolongation of the Victoria-Nyanza would also 
be, as before said, Ptolemy’s western lake, rather than, as Beke supposes, 
Lake Tanganyika. The great feature of this latter lake is, that it is in 
the decline of the watery plateau, and one half below its level, that it 
belongs to the hydrographical basin of the Nyassa, Shirwa, Shiré, and 
Zambesi, and not to that of the Nile, and that the division is, as Major 
Burton has pointed out, where the Kitangure, or River of Karagwah, 
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springs from one slope of the Mountains of the Moon to flow to Lake 
Victoria, and the Malagarazi flows from the other slope to Lake Tan- 
ganyika. It is not impossible that this St. Gothard of the Mountains of 
the Moon is Mount Kilmandjaro; on the contrary, there is every proba- 
bility that it is so. Speke’s Lunar Mountains and the Karagwah in all 

robability constitute another watershed from which the rivulets to the 
south flow to Lake Tanganyika, and those to the north to Lake Victoria ; 
but these cannot be so remote as the sources of the Kitangure, or they 
would extend to Lake Tanganyika, and therefore, as far as we yet know, 
the Kitangure constitutes the actual sources of the Nile, and these are 
at or near what Major Burton calls the ‘ Ethiopian Olympus,” Kilima- 
Ngao, or Kilimandjaro. 

Major Burton’s account of the kingdom of Urundi is, that it has a sea- 
face of about fifty miles (vol. i. p. 144), hence it must embrace a portion 
of the African Ghauts, besides strips of fertile laud and green hills. 
“This region,” he adds, “rising from the lake in a north-easterly 
direction, culminates into the equatorial mass of highlands which, under 
the name of Karagwah, forms the western spinal prolongation of the 
Lunar Mountains.” Elsewhere he says: ‘“* The kingdom of Karagwah, 
which is limited on the north by the Kitangure, or Kitangule River, a 
great western affluent of the Nyanza Lake, occupies twelve days in 
traversing. The usual estimate would thus give a depth of 72, and 
place the northern limit about 228 rectilinear geographical miles from 
Kazeh, or in south latitude 1 deg. 40 min.” This would carry up the 
Kitangure so far north that its tributaries would embrace the western 
slopes of Mount Kenia, as well as of Kilmandjaro. (This is at p. 177, 
vol. ii.) Then again, at p. 178, he says, speaking of ited * Its 
equatorial position and its altitude enable it to represent the Central 
African prolongation of the Lunar Mountains. Ptolemy describes this 
range, which he supposes to send forth the White Nile, as stretching 
across the continent for a distance of 10 deg. of longitude.” There 
may, undoubtedly, be a highland district prolonged westerly from Kil- 
mandjaro south of Victoria- Nyanza and between it and Lake Tanganyika, 
and connected with Captain Speke’s Lunar Mountains, but neither Major 
Burton’s Karagwah Lunar Mountains, nor Captain Speke’s Lunar Moun- 
tains, answer the description of the penis geographer so well as 
the lofty coast range, or African Ghauts, whose culminating points rise 
above the limits of the snow line. It is, however, remarkable, that both 
chains described by Major Burton and by Captain Speke lie in the dis- 
trict of Unyamesi, or the actual “‘ Land of the Moon.” 

Mr. Macqueen, who places the sources of the Nile a little eastward of 
the meridian of 35 deg., and a little northward of the equator—that is, 
we suppose, identifies them with Krapf’s Tumbiri and Barinju, flowing 
from the north slopes of Kenia, objects to Lake Victoria being the source 
or reservoir of the Nile; indeed, he says it is impossible it can be so, for 
it is not at a sufficiently high altitude. Now, if Dr. Beke can argue a 
communication between Lake Tanganyika, far south of Lake Victoria, at 
an elevation of 1800 feet with the Nile, which is already 1200 feet at 
Khartum, it is, surely, much more easy to admit a junction between Lake 
Victoria, which is 4000 feet, and toe | nearer! As to the height of the 
sources of the Nile, they are at present, and will probably remain yet for 
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a long time, unknown, as Captains Speke and Grant’s journey does not 
precisely embrace the search for them ; but whether they are at the head- 
waters of the Kitangure in the Kilmandjaro, or at those of the Tumbiri 
on Mount Kenia, they may be from 10,000 to 15,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

According to Major Burton, “the Victoria-Nyanza is an elevated basin 
or reservoir, the recipient of the surplus monsoon rain, which falls in the 
extensive regions of the Wamasai and their kinsmen to the east, the 
Karagwah line of the Lunar Mountains to the west, and to the south 
Usukuma or northern Unyamwezi. Extending to the equator, in the 
central length of the African peninsula, and elevated above the limits of 
the depression in the heart of the continent, it appears to be a gap in 
the irregular chain, which, running from Usumbara and Kilimangao to 
Karagwah, represents the formation anciently termed the Mountains of 
the Moon.” Then, further on, after a description which is manifestly not 
that of an eye-witness, he says, “ The altitude, the conformation of the 
Nyanza Lake, the argillaceous colour, and the sweetness of its waters, 
combine to suggest that it may be one of the feeders of the White Nile.” 
He then quotes M. Brun-Rollet, and the details supplied by the Egyptian 
expedition in support of the same view, and, after facetiously disposing 
of Krapf’s Tumbiri, by intimating that as the word Thumbiri and 
Thumbili means a monkey, and the people are peculiarly fond of satire 
in a small way, it is not improbable that the very name had no founda- 
tion of fact, he avers that it is impossible not to suspect that between 
the upper portion of the Nyanza and the watershed of the White Nile 
there exists a longitudinal range of elevated ground, running from east 
to west—a “furca” draining northwards into the Nile, and southwards 
into the Nyanza Lake—like that which separates the Tanganyika from 
the Maravi or Nyassa of Kilwa! 

‘“* The periodical swelling of the Nyanza Lake,’’ Major Burton goes on 
to argue, “ which, flooding a considerable tract of land to the south, may 
be supposed—as it lies flush with the basal surface of the country—to 
inundate extensively all the low lands that form its periphery, forbids 
belief in the possibility of its being the head stream of the Nile, or the 
reservoir of its periodical inundation. In Karagwah, upon the western 
shore, the masika, or monsoon, lasts from October to May or June, after 
which the dry season sets in. The Nile is therefore full during the dry 
season, and low during the rainy season, south of and immediately upon 
the equator. And as the northern counter-slope of Kenia will, to a certain 
extent, be a lee-land, like Ugogo, it cannot have the superfluity of 
moisture necessary to send forth a first-class stream. The inundation is 
synchronous with the great falls of the northern equatorial regions, which 
extend from July to September, and is dependent solely upon the tropical 
rains. It is therefore probable that the true sources of the ‘Holy River’ 
will be found to be a network of runnels and rivulets of scanty dimen- 
sions, filled by monsoon torrents, and perhaps a little swollen by melted 
snow on the northern water-parting of the eae Lunar Mountains.” 


To this long disquisition it will be sufficient to answer that the Nile is 
supplied from various sources, and by several large rivers, including the 
Black Nile, the Blue Nile, the Saubat, the Misselad, the Tubiri or Tubari, 
and others, besides the Nyanza tributary, to point out its unsatisfactory 
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character. Granting, with Mr. Macqueen and Major Burton, that the 
swelling of the river Nile proceeds from the tropical rains of the northern 
torrid zone, as was stated emphatically to Julius Caesar by the chief 
Egyptian priest Amoreis two thousand years ago, what is there to re- 
move the greater part, almost the whole, of the upper hydrographical net- 
work of the Nile from the sphere of their action? There is every reason 
to believe that Lake Victoria extends north of the equator, and whether 
it is prolonged far away by a chain of lakes or morasses to the north-west 
of the equator, or whether the lakes and morasses of the great African 
watery plateau are in that direction, local and isolated, still it is certain 
that hs would burst their limits at the time of the — rains, and 
pour down their waters by a thousand rivulets to the tributaries of the 
Bahr al Ghazal, coming from the south-west. Those which come from 
the south-east, being influenced by other phenomena of varying monsoons 
and melting of snow, would cause those divergencies in the rising of the 
White Nile which have puzzled Major Burton, but their influence upon 
the great point in question—the supply of the mass of affluents from the 
south-west—is very trifling. Add to which, Sir R. I. Murchison has 
shown that the periodical overflow of the waters, in whatever directions, 
from the great central and intertropical watery plateau of Africa, is ex- 
plicable by the fact that, at certain seasons of the year, differing, of course, 
in different latitudes, the rainfall of several months would at last so super- 
saturate the interior plateau-lands and lakes as to produce periodical 
annual discharges, the exact epoch of which at different places can only 
be determined by further observations. 

In the words of the present vice-president of the Geographical Society, 
if it should eventually be proved that the Lake Nyanza (Victoria) con- 
tributes its annual surplus waters to the White Nile, so may it then be 
fairly considered as the main source of the great river; the more so 
when we see that its southern end is farther to the south, or more remote 
from its embouchure, than any other portion of the Nilotic water-parting. 
On the other hand, the high mountains which flank the great stream in 
the east, and probably supply it with some of its waters, may, by other 
geographers, be rather viewed as the main and original source. 

These are the only remaining portions of the great problem which 
have to be worked out—a problem which it has been the desideratum of 
all ages to unravel, and one which, according to Lucan, made Julius 
Cesar exclaim that to gain this knowledge he would even have aban- 
doned the civil war— 


ae sit mihi certa videndi 
iliacos fontes bellum civile relinquam (Lucan, lib. x.)— 


a problem which Nero sent his centurions to determine, and which, b 
the last discovery of Captain Speke, seems certainly now to ameaulh 
nearly to a satisfactory solution. 

It is indeed to solve this interesting problem—which, like the relics of 
our lost countrymen in the Arctic regions, were, before the voyage of the 
Fox, reduced to within limits that any practical geographer could have 
put his finger upon the spot, and notwithstanding the planting of the 
French tricolor flag at the rock Bora—that Captains Speke and Grant 
have started once more to Eastern Africa under the best auspices. Her 
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Majesty’s government and the Royal Geographical Society have both 
acted liberally in supporting this expedition. Captain Speke’s instruc- 
tions are to make the best of his way to the point etal he before turned 
back, at the southern end of Lake Victoria, and thence to explore to its 
northern extremity, seeing whether or no it has a northern outlet. If 
there should be no connexion between the Victoria-Nyanza and the 
Nile, he is to use the best of his judgment in prosecuting his search to 
the sources of the latter; and, finally, he is to endeavour to reach Gon- 
dokoro, the missionary settlement formerly occupied by Knoblecher, and 
stated to be in latitude north 4 deg. 25 min. 

Mr. Petherick, her Britannic Majesty’s consul at Khartum, having at 
the same time volunteered his services to proceed up the Nile to explore 
its sources, and also to aid the expedition of Captains Speke and Grant, 
gone by way of Zanzibar, by meeting it, if possible, on its way from Lake 
Victoria to the Lower Nile, the president and council of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society have countenanced an application to geographers and 
the public generally for funds, an application to which we willingly give all 
the publicity in our power, and to which we cordially invite co-operation. 

As a disquisition such as we have ventured to enter upon is not easily 
followed without the assistance of better maps than are yet generally at- 
tainable, we will give a tabular statement of the results, which may assist 
in rendering the present state of the question regarding the sources of the 
Nile clearer : 

First source of the Nile. Bah ral Aswad, * Black River,’’ Atbara, and 
Takkazye. The Nile of Elmazin, of Cantacuzene, and of Albuquerque. 
(A view of the subject now utterly exploded. ) 

Second source of the Nile. Bahr al Azrak, ‘‘ Blue River.’’ Both 
affluents—the Abiyad, ‘‘ White,” and the Tacuy. Nile of the Jesuits, of 
Bruce, and of Mr. Cooley. (Exploded.) 

Third source of the Nile. Saubat, or Sobat, with both affluents, God- 
jeb or Uma (M. d’Abaddie), and Bari, Berri, or Tubiri, or Tubari. (The 
first exploded, the latter still possible, more especially if the Bari and 
Tubari are the same as the Tumbiri and Tubiri.) © 

Fourth source of the Nile. The Misselad. Nile of M. Brun-Rollet. 
(Not likely, from the limits of the watery plateau to the west, to be the 
most remote source of the Nile.) 

Fifth source of the Nile. South-west lake, or lakes and morass on 
the Central African elevated watery plateau. Ptolemy’s western lake 
reservoir of the Nile. (Unexplored.) 

Sixth source of the Nile. Tumbiri of Krapf, Tubiri of Werne, Tubesi 
of the King of Bari. Nile of Krapf and Macqueen. Patico of Miani. 
Viewed as a tributary to the Tubiri and not of the Saubat. (Possible.) 

Seventh source of the Nile. Lake Victoria, or Nyanza, and its 
southerly tributary, the Kitangure. (Most probable of all.) 

Eighth source of the Nile. From Lake Tanganyika, Beke’s western 


lake of Ptolemy. (Not at all probable, or this would be the most remote, 
and hence the true source of the Nile.) 








